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IRTRODUCTION 
IVAN HOE. 



TSB AniiuiF of llie Wa.Tevley Norels had biHierto proeaeded 
k am nnakiled eovM of popidscily, and mighty in Ym peculiar 
difltrict of literature, have been termed L'Et^mt OAU of aneeeaa. 
It waa p]a2% hoivvw^tbat frequent pnblicatton nraat finally wear 
out Hie pnbMo fmvmsr, nnleaa aome mode ooold be deviaed to give 
an appearance of novelty to aabaeqoent prodndiona. Seottidi 
mannevB, Scottfah dialect^ and Soottiah chaaraoten of note being 
thoee witii wMxh Hie anthor waa most intimatriy and fiuniliarly 
aeqaaintedy were the groundwork i^n whidi be bad bidievto 
relied lor giving cfibet to hia nanratiTe. It waa, bowoTer^ obviouay 
that tbia kind of interest must in the end oeeaabn a de|pree of 
auneneaa and r^etUdon, if exdnaiyely reaorted to, and that the 
reader waa likely at length to adopt the language oi Edwin, in 
PJuneD^TUe:— 

—~- **< Revene the ipen,* be cries, 
* And let H firfriy now llrfBc^ 

Tbe gambol haabeen ihflvni*' '* 

Kotliing can be more dangerous for &e fiune of a profbaaor of 
tiie fine arta than to permit (if he can poaaibly prevent it) tbe 
character of a mannerist to be attached to him, or that he should 
be aupposed capable of ancceaa only in a particular and Kmited 
style. The public are, in general, very ready to adopt the 
•pinion, that he who baa pleased them in one peculiar mode of 
eompoe^on, ia, by means of that rery talent^ rendered incapable of 
te afauAu g upon otiier subjects. The effect of this diainctination, 
m flie part of &e public, towards the artificera of tileir pleasures, 
wImb th^ attempt to enbrge Iheir meana of amusing, may be 
Wtt in te oensnrea usually paaaed by ¥idgar critieiam upon 
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acton or aitistB who Tentore to change the characterof tbtAr 
efforte, thaty in so doing, they may enkoge the scale of theur art. 

There is some jnstioe in this opinion, as there always is in sacfa 
as attain general currency. It may often happen on the stage, 
that an actor, hy possessii^ in a pre-eminent degree the external 
qualities necessary to give e£fect to comedy, may he depriTod of 
the right to aspire to tragic excellence; and in painting or 
literary composition, an artist or poet may he master exdnsiTAIy 
of modes of though^ and powers of expression, which confine him 
to a single course of snhjects. But modi tnore frequently the 
same capacity which carries a man to poptflarity in one depart- 
ment win obtain for him success in another, and fliat must be 
more particularly the case in. literary composition, than either in 
acting or painting, because the adventurer in that department is ' 
not impeded in Ids exertions by any peculiarity of features, or 
conformation of person, proper for particular parts, or, by any 
peculiar mechanical habits of usmg the pencil, limited to a parti- 
cular class of subjects. 

Whether this reasoning be correct or otherwise, tiie present 
author felt, that, in confining himself to subjects purely Scottish, 
he was not only likely to weary out the indulgence of Ins readers^ 
but also greatly to Hmit his own power of affording them pleasure. 
In a highly polished country, tdiere so much genins is monthly 
employed in catering for public amusement, a fresh topic, such as 
he had himself had the happiness to li^t upon, is the untasted 
spring of the desert ; — 

** Men bleM their itan and call it Ivxary." 

But when men and horses, cattie, camels, and dromedaries, 
have poached the spring into mud, it becomes loatiisome to those 
who at first drank of it with n^ptare; and he who had the merit 
of discoTering it, if he would presenre his reputation with the 
tribe, must display his talents by a fresh discoTery of untasted 
fountains. 

If the author, who finds himself limited to a particular class of 
subjects, endeaTours to sustain his reputation by striving to add 
a novelty of attraction to themes of the same character which 
have been formeriy successful nnder his management, there are 
manifest reasons why, after a certain point, he is likely to £uL 
If the mine be not wrought out, the strength and capadty of the 
miner become necessarily exhausted. If he closely imitates the 
narratives which he has before rendered soccessfiil, he is doomed 
%o " wonder that they please no more." If he struggles to talw 
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s different view of the same dasB of sobjeetB, he speedily discoyen 
tfaftt what is obvioos, graoeful, and natnral, has been ezhansted ; 
and, in order to obtain tihe indispensable charm of novelty, he is 
forced upon caricature, and, to avoid being trite, must become 
extravagant. 

It is not, perhaps, necessary to enmnerate so many reasons why 
the anth<Mr of the Scottish Novels, as they were then exclusively 
teamed, shoidd be desirous to make an experiment on a subject 
purely English. It was his purpose, at the same time, to have 
lendored the experiment as complete as possible, by bringing the 
intended work beforie the public as the e£fort of a new candidate 
for thmr. favour, in order that no degree of prejudice, whether 
fiivomrable or the reverse, might attach to it, as a new produo> 
tion of the Author of Waverley ; but this intention was afterwards 
departed from, for reasons to be hereafter mentioned. 

The period of the narrative adopted was the reign of Richard 
L, not only as abounding with characters whose very names were 
sore to attract genwal attention, but as affording a striking con- 
trast betwixt the Saxons, by whom the soil was cultivated, and 
the Normans, who still reigned in it as conquerors, reluctant to 
mix vnHh. the vanquished, or acknowledge themsdives of the same 
stock* The idea of this contrast was taken from the ingenious 
and nnfortnnate Logan's tragedy of Runnamede, in which, about 
the same period of history, the author had seen the Saxon and 
Norman barons opposed to each other on different sides of the 
stage. He does not recollect that there was any attempt to coa- 
traAt the two races in their habits and sentiments ; and indeed it 
was obvious, that history was violated by introducing the Saxons 
stSl casting as a high-minded and martial race of uubles. 

Tbey did, however, survive as a people, and some of the 
aoeient Saxon ftunilies possessed wealth and power, althougt 
Ihey were exceptions to the humble condition of the race in 
generaL It seemed to the author, that the existence of the two 
mees in the same country, the vanquished distinguished by their 
pirin, homely, blunt manners, and the free spirit infused by their 
iiwiBnt institutions and laws ; the victors, by the high spirit of 
adfitary fiune, personal adventure, and whatever could distinguish 
'iHia j» tiie Flower of Chivalry, might, intermixed witii othei 
pfcif f fnrn belonging to the same time and country, interest the 
^aMv by tiie contrast, if the author should not fail on his part 
K jiM'^Attd, however, had been of late used so exclusively as the 
^ what is called Historical Romance, that the preliminary 
IFj^ Mr Laurence Templeton became in some measuro 
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neoeasaiy. To lim^ as to an Inlrodttcti<m, the wftdar fa w fei r ect , 
as oxprowin g tbe antiiof^ pfoipoae and t^iiiifaiiB fai undertiddiig 
iBnB spedea of dompootioDy trnder the n ee oo aaiy reser?atio% tliat 
he fa fiur from thhildng he haa attained Hm point at which he 
aimed. 

It fa sesroel J nooeesaiy to add, that ibun waa no idea er inah 
to pass off the sapposed Bfr Templeton as a real person. Bat n 
kind of continuation of tiie Tales of my Landlord had been 
recently attempted by a stranger, and it ivas sn^KMed Una 
Dedicatory Epistle mi^t pass for some imitation of the i 
kind, and thus patting inqnizers open n blse seent, indnoe i 
to believe they had before tiiem the woric ef some new candidate 
for their &yoar. 

After a considerable part of tiie work had been ftnsbed and 
printed, the PubUdiers, who pretended to diseem in it n germ 
of popularity, remonstrated straraoosly agafinst its mpp^Kiiaag as 
an absohxtely anonymons production, and eontended that it sboold 
have tiie advantage of being aimenneed as by tfie Anther of 
Waveriey. The autiior did not make any sMnate oppositisny 
for he b^|;an to be of opinion witii Dr "W heel er , in Mfas Eidge* 
worth's excdient tale of ^ ManoBayring,'' tliat ^Trldc npon 
Trick" might be too mndi for the pa^enoeef an indnlgent pnbUoi 
andmigfat be reasonably eonddered as trilfing with tiieir fitYonr. 

The book, therefore, n^peaered as an avowed e<mtinaatlen of 
the Waverley Novds ; and H wodd be nngratefel not to acknow- 
ledge, that it met with the same fiavonrable reception as its pre* 
decesBors. 

Snch annotsfions as may be nsefid to assist ib» re ad er m 
comprehending the characters of tfie Jew, the Ten^lar, the 
Captfun of the mercenaries, or Free Companions, as they were 
called, and others proper to the period, are added, bat with n 
sparing hand, since sufficient information <m these sab|eets fato 
be found in general history. 

An incident in the ta)e, which had the <good fortune tofind 
favour in the eyes of many readers, fa mere directi^ bomwed 
from tiie stores of old rcMnanoe. I mean the meeting of ihe 
King with Friar Tuck at the cdl of that buxom hermit. The 
general tone of tiie story bdongs to tSl ranks and all connirias, 
which emulate eadi other in describing the rambles of a disgniaed 
sovereign, who, going in seardi of mformation or amusement, 
into the lower ranks of life, meets with adventures diverting to 
the reader or hearer, from the contrast betwixt the monardi'a 
outward appearance, and hfa real character. The Eastern tale- 
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tOkat hm tar haM tiMme the asgniMd egpediti— ■ ^ Htfom 
AliMdnd iriih liis finihfol attendants, Mesnwr and CHaAur, 
tluroag^iliemidng^stoeetB of Bagdad; and Seottish traditim 
dmtiBa upon ike amiflar expknts of Jamea V^ distingiiiabai 
imaag each esccnzwma l)/ the teayidling naaoe of the Goodmaa 
of BaUeagdghy aa Hia ConnaBder of the Faithful, when be 
desired to beiaoogaitQyiBTaB knosai by tfaatof U Bondocani. The 
Frmeb nmstreia aare not nlent on #• popnlar a Ibeme. There 
mnst have been a Konnan original of the Seottiah metrical 
roBaBoe of Baaf Golziai^ in whidi Chttiemagne is introdneed aa 
the unknown goest of a ehaveoahnaaa.* It eeems to have been 
Ifae original of other poems of the kiad. 

In merry Engkind there is no end of popukr balbda on tiiis 
tibeatie. 1%e poem of John the Beeve, «r Steward, mentioned by 
BiAop Percy, in the Betiqnes of GngMsh PQetry,t is said to baye 
tamed «n audi an iacident ; and we have besides, the King and 
tiie Tamer of Tamworth, the King aasd the Miller of Maiwfield, 
and oifaefB on 'tiie same topic Bat the peculiar tale of this 
■atore to which the anlhor oi Ii^iJidMe has to acknowledge an 
I andeat by two ocuturies than any ^ these 

Xi waafirst «ominnnicated to die pnbUe in that ouriona reoopd 
of andcait iiterature, which has be^i accumulated by the com- 
kined eieitions 9i Sir Egerten Brydges and Mr Hazlewood, 
in the periodical woric eotitied the British Bibliographer. From 
tfaenae H baa boMi kansferred by the Beverend Charles Henry 
Hattehome, M. A., editor of a very curious Tolwne, entitled 
^Ancient Metrical Tales, printed chie^ firom original sources, 
1829." Mr Hartshome gives no other authority for the present 
firag^ent, except the article in the Bibliographer, where it is 
entHled ^e Kyng and the Hwmite. A short abstract of its con- 
ten<a will shew its similarity to the meeting of King Bl^ard and 
Friar Tuck. 

King Edward (we are not told which among the monarchs of 
Ihat name, bul^ firom his temper and habits, we may suppose 
Edward IV.) sets fortii with his court to a galkint hunting-match 
hi Sherwood FV>rest, in which, as is not unusual for princes in 
Noaiice, he fiafls in wiHi a deer of ex traor d inary size and swift* 

* Thii very oarioaa poem, looff a desideratumia Scottish litemtore, and given 
Wj^-m fefeoevenbly loet, was lately brought -to light by the refleaarefaeB of Dr 
' ~ •ertheAdmeater Library, and bat been reprinted by Mr David Laiiw. 
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Ilea, and parsaes it doeel j, till he has outstripped his ivhole 
retmae, tired out hounds and horse, and finds hunself alone 
under the gloom of an extensive forest, upon which ni^t is 
descending. Under the apprehensions natnral to a situation so 
unoomfortahle, the king recollects that he has heard how poor 
men, when apprehensiire of a had night's lodging, pray to Saint 
JuHan, who, in the Romish calendar, stands Quarter-Master- 
Gen^vd to all foriom trarellers that render him due homage. 
Edward puts up his orisons accordingly, and by the guidance, 
doubtless, of the good Saint, reaches a small path, conducting 
him to a chapel in the forest, having a hermit's ceU in its dose 
vicinity. The King hears the reverend man, with a companion 
of his solitude, telling his heads within, and meekly requests of 
him quarters for the night. ^ I have no accommoda;ti<m for such 
a lord as ye be," said the Hermit. ^ I live here in the wilder- 
ness upon roots and rinds, and may not receive into my dwelling 
even the poorest wretch that lives, unless it were to save his life.'* 
The King mquires the way to the next town, and, understanding 
it is by a road which he cannot find without difficulty, even if he 
had daylight to beMend him, he declares, that with or without the 
HSrmit's consent, he was determined to be his guest that night. 
He is admitted accordingly, not without a hint from the Recluse, 
that were he himself out of his priestly weeds, he would care 
little for his threats of using violence, and that he gives way to 
him not out of intimidation, but simply to avdd scandaL 

The King is admitted into the cell — two bundles of straw are 
diaken down for his accommodation, ^ind he comforts himself 
that he is now under shelter, and that 

" A night will soon be g<me.*' 

Other wants, however, arise. The guest becomes clamorous for 
supper, observing, 

** For certainly, as I you aay» 
I ne had never bo sorry a day. 
That I ne had a merry night** 

But this indication of his taste for gpod cheer, joined to the 
annunciation of his being a follower of the Court, who had lost 
himself at the great hunting-match, cannot induce the niggard 
Hermit to produce better fare than bread and cheese, for which 
his guest shewed Uttle appetite ; and ^ thin drink," which was 
even less -acceptable. At length the King presses his host on & 
point to which he had more than once 4illuded, without obtaming 
a satisfactory reply : 
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«'. ThtniMd the King, < I9 Godji pBOi, 
XkMm nert in a merry place, 

Yo shoot should thou lere ; 
IVben the forester* go to rest, 
Bocoetyinfr thou might hare of the bett. 

All of the wild deer; 
I wold hold it for no scathe. 
Though thou hadst bow and arrows baith, 

Althoff tbou best a Frere.' *' 

The Hermit, in return, expresses his apprehension tiist hit 
piOBk means to drag him into some confesmon oif offence agahisl; 
die forest laws, which, heing betrayed to the King, might cost 
him his life. Edward answers by fresh assurances of seereey, 
«and again urges on him the becesnty of procuring some'renison. 
The Hermit replies, by once more insisting on the duties incum- 
bent upon him as a c^hurchman, and continuee to affirm himself 
free frtnn all such breaches of order : — 

* * * Many day I have here been. 
And flesh-meat I eat never. 

But milk of the kye; 
Wann thee well, and go to sleep. 
And I will lap thee with my cope, 

Softly to lye.»" 

It would seem tiiat the manuscript is here imperfect, for we do 
not find the reasons which finally induce the curtal Friar to 
amend tiie King's cheer. But acknowledging his guest to be sudi 
a " good feUow*' as has seldom graced his board, the holy man at 
length i^oduoes the best his cell affords. Two candles are placed 
<m a table, white bread and baked pasties are displayed by the 
light, besides choice of yenison, both salt and fresh, from whidi 
they select collops. ^ I might have eaten my bread dry,'* said 
the Bang, ** had I not pressed thee on the score of archery, but 
now have I dined like a prince — if we had but drink enow." 

This too is afforded by the hospitable anchorite, who despatches 
•n assistant to fetch a pot of four gallons from a secret comer 
near his bed, and the whole three set in to serious drinking. 
This amusement is superintended by the Friar, according to the 
recurrence of certain fustian words, to be repeated by every 
compotator in turn before he drank — a species of High Jinksy 
as it were, by which they regulated their potations, as toasts were 
given in latter times. The one toper says fiisty bcmdicu, to which 
the other is obliged to reply, strike pantnere, and the Friar 
passes many jests on the King's want of memory, who sometimes 
forgets the words of action. The night is spent in this jolly pas- 
time. Before his departure in the morning, the King invites his 
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NTerend host to Camii, promiBes, at teast, to Teqnite hk hoegba^ 
Kfyy and expresaea hiinaelf much pleaaed with hia enteitaiiiineiit. 
The joUj Hennit at length agreea to reatove Ihither, and to 
inqiura for Jaek fleteher, which ia Ihe name aaaomed by the 
King. After the Hennit haa ahewn Edward aome fenti of 
archery, the joyooa pair aeparate. The King ridea hmne, and 
lejoina hia retinue. Aa tiie lomanee ia imperfect, we are not 
affnaiatfld how the diaoovery takea plaee ; hut it ia probably 
■meh in theaame manner aa in other namlivai taming 4m. the 
aame-aobject, where &e boat, af^r^enaiye of death f<nr hsving 
tpoapaaaed on the reqiect due to hia Sovereign, while inoogmtoi 
ia agreeably aurpriied by receiving honoura and reward. 

In Mr Harfcdienie*a collection, there ia & romance on the aame 
iwmdation, called Ku^ Edward and the Shepherd,* which, con- 
aidered aa iUustratuig mannera, ia atill more coiiooa than the 
King and the Hermit ; but it ia foreign to the preaent purpoae. 
The reader haa here the original legend from wMdi the incident 
in the romance is derived ; and the identifying the irregular 
Eremite with the Friar T«ok of Bohin Hood^ story, waa an 
obvious expedient. 
I The name of Ivanhoe waa auggested by an old rhyme. All 
I BOveliBte hAve had ocoaeion at aome time or other to wish with 
fVUatftff, that they knew where a commodity of good namea waa 
to be had. On each aa oooaaion the author chanoed to call to 
memory a zhyae recording ttnree namea of Ae maaora liarfeited 
by the aneeator of the celebratBd Hampden, tar atrikmg tiw 
Black Prince « blow with hia rackety when they qnarrelled at 
tennia;-r 

*' Tring, W!nf , and Itanhoe, 
ForitrikiBgofablMr, 
Hampden did forego. 
And glad he oould escape ao." 

The word auited the author'a pnrpoae in two mateiial reqwolB, 
— for, firsts it had an ancient English sound ; and, aecondly, it 
conveyed no indication whatever of the nature of the atory. He 
preaumea to hold thia last quality to be ef no amall importance. 
What ia called a taking title, serves the direct iatenst of tiw 
bookseller <ir publisher, who by this means aometimes sdls an 

* Uke the Hermit, the Shepherd malces havook amongit the King's game ; hot 
bgrflnantof a lUog, not of a bow; lilte «he Hermit, too, fae has his peculiar 
phrases of oompotatlon, the sign and ooontersign betaig Passelodion and Beta- 
friend. One can scarce c(mceivetHiat humour our ancestors foimd in this RMcies 
of gibberish; hut 

•• I wMnat Itfwved aa siMasste «MgbMi.'* 
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tS^miAmkbkiBjtitfumagi^fKmB. Bolif the «iitfior par- 
mitoaii vww degree <tf attentioa to be dnmu to hie work era k 
heeafpeeiBd, he plecee liimeelf kk the embMnaaing conditian ol 
hftTuig exeited & dc^gree of expeetotioii whioh, if he proyes uubk 
to mtiafy, is an encMr £e^ to hie liteEvy repotfctien. Beside^ 
wim we meet sa A « title as the Ganpowder Plo^ or anj other 
oonneeted with general history, each reader, before he has seen 
the book, has formed to himself some psrticiihur idea of the sort 
of manner in whidi the story is to be condaeted, and the nature 
of the amusement which he is to derire frwn it. In this he is 
probably disappointed, and in that case may be naturally dia- 
posed to Tisit npon the anther or the work, the unpleasant feel- 
ings thus excited. In such a case the literary adventurer ia 
censured, not fw having missed the mai^ at which he himself 
aimed, butfor not having ahot off his ahaft in a direction ha 
never thought of. 

On the footing of unreserved communication which the Autiior 
has established with the reader, he may here add the trifling 
circumstance, that a roll of Norman warriors, occurring in tiw 
Audiinleck Manuscript, gave him the formidable name of Front- 
de-B<Bufl 

Ivanhoe was highly sncoeesful upon its appearance, and may 
be said to have procured for its author the freedom of the Rnlee^ 
since he has ever since been permitted to exercise his powers of 
,fictitiou9 composition in England, as well as Scotland. 

The character of the fair Jewess found so much favour in the 
eyes of aome fair readers, that the writer was censured, because, 
when arranging the fates of the characters of the drama, he had 
not assigned the hand of Wilfred to Rebecca, rather than the leas 
interesting Rowena. But, not to mention that the prejudices of 
the age rendered such an union almost impossible, the author 
may, in passing, observe, that he thinks a character of a highly 
virtuous and loffy stamp, is degraded rather than exalted by an 
attempt to reward virtue with temporal prosperity. Such is not 
the recompense which Providence has deemed worthy of suffer* 
ing merit, and it is a dangerous and fatal doctrine to teach young 
persons, the most common readers of romance, that rectitode of 
conduct and of principle are either naturally allied with, or ade» 
quately rewarded by, the gratification of our passions, or attain- 
ment of our wishes. In a word, if a virtuous and self-denied 
diaracter is dismissed with temporal wealth, greatness, rank, or 
the indulgence of such a rashly formed or iU assorted passion as 
tiiat of Rebecca for Ivanhoe, tiie reader will be apt to say, verilly 
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Virtue has Ittd ite reward. But a glanee on the great picture of - 
life will shew^ that the dntiea of self-deiiial, and the sacrifioe of 
passion to principle, are seldom thus remunerated ; and that the 
internal oonsdousnees of their high-minded discharge of duly, 
produces on their own reflections a more adequate recompense^ 
in the form of that peace which the world cannot giro or take 
away. 
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DEDICATORY EPISTLE 

to 

THE REV. DR DRY-ASDUST, F.Ai 

lUiiding in the CofOe-Gate, Fori. 



Much bstsbiibd and dkab Sib^ 

It is scarcely necessaxy to mentioii die TBrions and eon- 
enrring reasons which mduoe me to place your name at the head 
of the followiiuf work. Yet the chic« of uieae reasons may per- 
haps be refuted by the unperfections of the performance. Could 
I hsve hoped to render it worthy of your patronage, the public 
would at once have seen the propriety of inscribing a work 
desimied to illustrate the domestic antiquities of England, and 
paitMularly of our Saxon forefitthers, to me learned author of tibe 
Sasays upon the Horn of King Ulphus, and on the Lands bestowed 
by him upon the patrimony of St Peter. I am conscious, how- 
ever, that the slight, unsatisfiActory, and trivial manner, in wUch 
the result of my antiquarian researches has been recorded in the 
followHig pages, takes the work from und^ that daas which beam 
the proud motto, Detur digiUori, On the contrary, I fear I shall 
incur the censure of presumption in placing the venerable name 
of Dr Jonas Dryasdust at the head of a publication, which the 
more grave antiquary will perhaps ckiss with the idle novels and 
romances of the day. I am anxious to vindicate myself from such 
a charge ; for although I might trust to your friendship for an 
apology in your eyes, yet I would not willingly stand convicted in 
^ose of the public of so grave a crime, as my fears lead me to 
antidpate my being charged with. 

I must therefore remind you, that when we first talked over 
together that class of productions, in one of which the priihite and 
fimiily affairs of your learned northern friend, Mr Oldbuck of 
Monkbams, were so unjustifiably exposed to the public, some 
discussion occurred between us concerning the cause of the popu- 
larity these works have attained in this icUe age, which, whi^ver 
otiier merit they possess, must be admitted to be hastily written, 
tad in violation of every rule assigned to the epopeia. It seemed 
tiian to be your oinnion, that the charm lay entirely in the art 
wHli idiich the unknown author had availed himself, like a second 
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If ThnBOBy of the antiquarian stores which ky seatteved aromd 
him, supplying his own indolence or poYerty of inyentiony by <he 
inddealB which had actually taken place in his country at no 
distant period hy^ iolrediKini^nal dnnaeter^ aad scarcely sup- 
pressing real names. It was not above siiity oi^ seventy years, 
you obeervedy since the whole north of Scotland was undor a 
state of government neariy as simple and as patriarchal as those 
of our good allies the Mohawks and Iroquois. Admitting that the 
anther cannot himself be supposed to have witnessed ihoae times^ 
he nrast haive lived, yoir observed, among persons who had acted 
and suffered in them ; and even within these thirty years, such 
an infinite change has taken pJkee in the manners of Scotland, 
that mea look biack upon the habits of society proper to their 
inunediate ancestors, as we do on those of the reign of Queen 
Anne, or even the period of the Revolution. Having thus mate- 
rials of every kind lying strewed around him, there was little, jaa 
observed, to embarrass the author, but the difficulty of cfaoiee. it 
was n» wonder, therefiMra^ tiiat^ having beffun to work a mine so 
plen t iful, he should have derived from hla works fully neve 
credit and profit than the fSacBlty of his labours merited. 

Admittii^ (as I eouldnot deny) the general truth of these oon«' 
elusions, I cannot but think it strange that no attempt has been 
made to excite an interest toot the traditions and mannen of (M. 
England, similar to that which has been obtained in behalf of 
thoee of ow poorer and le« cddbcaiad neighbours. The Kendal 
green, though its. date is mon ancient, ouent surely to be as dear 
to our leelingSy as the variegated tartans Of the- north. Thename 
of Robin H<Md, if duly eoniured with, should raise a spirit as soon 
as that of Rob Roy ; and the patriots of England deserve no less 
their renown in our modem oirdes,than the Braces and Wallaces 
qf Caledonia. If the scenery of the south be less romantie and 
sublime than that of <he northern mountains, it most be allowed 
to possess in the same proportion superior sc^tness and bean^ ; 
and upon the whole, we feel ourselves entitled to exdaim with the 
patriotic Syrian— ^ Are not Pharpar and Abana, rivers of 
Damascus, better than all the riven of Israel 1" 

Your objectioQS to such an attempt, my dear Doctor, were, yon 
nuMT remember, two^lbld. Yon in^ted jpon ike advantages 
which tiie Scotsman possessed, from the very recent eoustenoe of 
that state of society m whi<^ his scene was to be laid. Many 
now alive, you rennrked, weH remembered persons who had not 
only seen the celebrated Roy M'Ghngor, but had feasted, and 
even fought with him. All those minute circumstances belonging 
to private life and domestiediamctery all that gives verisunilitude 
to a narrative^ and indiridnahty to the persons mtroduoed, is stiH 
knoim and remembesed in Scotland ;. whereas in En^and, eivi> 
lisation has been so long complete^ that our ideas of our anoeslota 
are only to be sleaned from musty records and chronicles, tiw 
anthon of whi(£ seem perranely to have oon^red to supprsas 
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la 4wir BAnfttiTes aUintefosiiiig deteik, in ordtf to Ifaid n^ 
floirars of monkish eloquence, c« trite lefleetionfl ixpon mocak. 



«m»9t The Sootti8hMngieia%yoBaaid, wmSjlUEeLiicaB^cwiteii^ 
St liberty to walk otet the reerait field d bttttte, and to setoet fas 
the sabject e# roniscstaAioii by his wmtt B om, a body whoa* limba 
bad zeeen^ quiTersd with exiatoiioe, and whose throat had bst 
jii0t nttered the last note of a«my. Sodi a siifafeel eiren fba 
poweffiil Erictho waa oompetted to seket^ as aloie eqwUe U 
Ming reanim^ed even by Mr potent nagk— 

— — gelktet leto ienitatB medidlhs, 
Polmonia rfgidi fltantet sine v«lDflre ibru 
Ibnr^t, et vooem dsfiiicto ia oorpor» qncrit 

The FiTigliHh author, on the other hand, without sup po ahi g faim 
Imb of a conjuTDr tlum the Nortbesn Wa]iod[,caii, yov observed, 
ody ha^e the liberty of seleetmg his subjeet amidst the dust of 
antifQit^, where nothing waa to be found but dry, aaplesiiy 
mooldering, and disjoint^ bones^ sveb as those whid fitted the 
n^y of Jeboshaphat. Yon ex{n«8sed, besides, yonr apprehen* 
■on, that the mipateiotie pmndioeB of my oountrymeo woidd not 
iflow fiur play to soch a won as tiiat of whi^ I ende av o ur ed to 
demonstrato the prcdiable snoeess* And this^ yon said, was not 
wtirel^ owhijy; to the mmre general pzejudioe in fim>nr of that 
wUch is foreign, but tiwt it zested partly iqwn improbabilities^ 
wnmns out of the dreomstaneea in ^n^iieh the En^ish rea^r is 
piacecu If you describe to him a set of wild raannezs, and a 
state ef primitiTe society eoDsting m the HighlandB of Sootiaad, 



be is mmb disposed to aequiesos in the truth oi what is asserted. 
And reaactt gotod. If he be of the erdinary dass of readers, he 
kaa either never seen those remote distrieto at all, or he has 
wandsEvd throng^ those desoiate regions in the course of a summer 
tour, eating bad dinnsn» steeping en truckte beds, stalking firom 
dese lrt te n. todosolalion,and fully prepared to b^iere tiie strangest 
tfaii^ that could be tdd him ai a people, wild and extvava^mt 
enoi^ to be attached to scenery so extraordinary. But the 
same worfliy person, when placed in his own snug parlour, and 
sonronnded by all the comforto of an Englishman's fireside, is not 
half BO much, diiqposed to believe that his own aneestors led a vcsy 
diferffnt hfe firam himself ; that the shattered tower, which now 
finrras a tista from his window, <mce held a baron who would 
hare hung him up at his own door without any form of trial; that 
thehinds, I7 v^imt his little pet-larm is managed, a few omtu* 
itesago woidd have been his daves ; and that the oon^Meinflu* 
ease m feudal ^Fiamiy once 'extracted over the ncnghbeurkig 
vfflage, where tito attorney is now a man of more inqportaaos 
ttaa the Ited of the manor. 
'White I own tbs force of these ebfeetioiis, I must ooofew^at 
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the Mm* time, that they do not appear to me to be altogelher 
iDW ir meuntablew The seantiiieaB of materials is indeed a fonnid- 
able difllcnHy ; but no one knows better than Dr Dryasdust, that 
lo tiiose de^j read in antiquity, hints oonceminff the private 
life of oar ancestors lie scattered through the pages of our various 
liistoriansy bearing, indeed, a slender proportioa to the other 
matters of which they treat, but still, wh^ coUeoted together , 
sufficient to throw considerable light upon the vm privis of our 
forefathers ; indeed, I am convinced, that however I myself may 
fiul in the ensuing attempt, yet, ^th more labour in collecting, 
or more skill in usmg, <he materials within his reach, illustrated as 
they have been by tlM labours of Dr Henry, of the late Mr S<rutt, 
an^ above all, of Mr Sharon Turner, an abler hand would have 
been successful; and therefore I protest, beforehand, against 
any argument which may be founded on the fuhire of the present 
experiment. 

On the other hand, I have already said, that if any thing like a 
true picture of old English manners could be drawn, I would 
trust to the eood-natore and good sense of my countrymen for 
insuring its uvourable reception. 

Having tims replied, to the best of my power, to the first dass 
of your objections, or at least having shewn my rescdution to 
overleap the barriers which your prudence has raised^ I will be 
brief in noticing that which is more peculiar to myself. It seemed 
to be your opimon, that the very office of an antiquary, employed 
in grave, and, as the vulgar will sometimes allege, in toilsome and 
minute research, must be considered as incapacitating him from 
successfully compounding a tale of this sort But permit me to 
sav, my dear Doctor, tiiat this objection is rather formal than 
substantiaL It is true that such slight compositions might not 
suit the severer genius of our friend Mr Oldbuck. Yet Horaoo 
Walpole wrote a goblin tale which has thrilled through man^ a 
bosom ; and George EUis could transfer all the playful fasdnatioa 
ci a humour, as delightful as it was uncommon, into his Abridge- 
ment of the Ancient Metrical Romances. So that, however I 
may have occasion to rue my present audacity, I have at least the 
most respectable precedents in my favour. 

Still the severer antiquary may think, that, by thus interming- 
ling fiction with truth, I am polluting the wd^ of history witii 
modemi inventicms, and impressing upon the risine generation 
false ideas of the age which I describe. I cannot but in some 
sense admit the force of this reasoning, which I yet h(^ to 
traverse by the following considerations. 

It is true, that I neither can, nor do pretend, to the observation 
of complete accuracy, even in matters of outward costume, much 
kss in the more important points of language and manners. But 
the same motive which prevents my writing the dialogue of the 
piece in Anglo-Saxon or in Nonnan-French, and which' prohibits 
ay sending forth to the {udilie this ieesay printed with «e types 
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ef Ou^n or Wyvkea de Worde, prevents my fttteoiptkig lo flco- 
'fine myself wi&in tiie UniitB of the period in vrhkk my titoty is 
laid. It 18 neoeaeary, for excking interefit of any kind, that tbe 
sabjectasBumedflhould be, as it were, translated into Ihe manners, 
as well as the language, of the a^ we liye in. No fascination has 
ever be^i attach^ to Oriental hteistiire, equal to that inrodnoed 
1^ Mr Galland's fixst translation of l^e Arabian Tales ; m whidi, 
jPBtaining on the one hand the sj^endonr of Eastern costume, and 
on the other the wildness of Eastern fiction, he mixed these 
with jnst so mnch ordinary feeHng and expression, as rendered 
them interesting and intelhgible, while he abridged the long- 
winded narraitives, cortailea the monotonous reflections, and 
rejected the endless repetitions of the Arabian originaL The 
tales, therefore, though leas purely Oriental than in their first 
eonoection, were eminently better fitted for &e European market, 
and obtained an unrivalled degree of public favour, whidi they 
certainly would never have gained had not the manners and style 
been in some degree familiarized to the feetings and habits of the 
Western reader. 

In point of justice, therefore, to the multitudes who will, I trust, 
devour this book wiUi avidity, I have so far explained our ancient 
manners in modem kinguage, and so far detailed the characters 
and sentiments of my persons, that the modem reader will not 
find himself, I should hope, much tnunmelled by the repulsive 
dryness of mere antiquity. In this, I respectfully contend, I have 
in no req)eot exceeded the fair licence due to the author of a fic- 
titious composition. The late ingenious Mr Strutt, in his romanoe 
of Qaeen-Hoo-HaU, * acted upon another principle ; and in dis- 
tinguishing between what was ancient and modem, forgot, as it 
appears to me, that extensive neutral ground, the large propor- 
tn>n, that is, of manners and sentiments which are common to os 
and to our ancestors, having heem handed down unaltered from 
them to us, or which, arising out of the {urinciples of our common 
nato!!^ must have existed a£ke in either state of society. In this 
raxnoer a man of talent, and of great antiquarian erudition, 
limited the popularity of his work, by exclu<ting from it every 
thing which was not suffieienHy obsolete to be altogether forgotten 
«nd unintelligible. 

The licence which I would here vindicate, is so necessary to 
the execution of my plan, that I will crave your patience wlme I 
fflufltrate my argument a little farther. 

fie who first opens Chaucer, or any other ancient poet, is so 
mnch struck with the obisolete spelling, multiplied consonants, 
and antiquated ai^)earance of the language, that he is apt to lay 
fte work down in despair, as encrusted too deep with the rust <» 
anliqnity, to permit his judging of its merits or tasting its beaatiM> 
Bat if scMDne intelligent and acanuj^ished friend points out lo 

• tin author had revised this posthumous work of Mr Stnitft. (Bee CtanerM-' 
IPMiMeto the preeent edition, YoL I. p. 33. 
TOU IX. - - B 
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hini) that the difBculties by which he is ttartled are more i& 
Mpeaianoe than reality, if, by reading aloud to him, or by reducing 
the ordinary words to the modem orthography, he satisfies his 
proselyte that only about one-tenth part of the words employed 
are in &ct obsolete, the noVioe may be easily persuaded to 
approach the ** well of English undefiled,'* with the certainty that 
a dender degree of patience will enable him to enjoy bodi the 
humour and the pathos with which dd Greoffrey delighted the age 
of Cressy and of Poictiers. ' 

To pursue this a little fiirther. If our neophyte, strong in the 
new-bom love of antiquity, were to undertake to unitato what he 
had learnt to admire, it must be allowed he would act very inju- 
diciously, if he were to select from the Glossary the obsolete words 
which it contains, and employ those exdusiye of all phrases and 
vocables retained in modem days. This was the error of the 
unfortunate Chatterton. In order to give his language the appear- 
ance of antiquity, he rejected every word that was modem, and 
produced a dialect enthrely different from any that had ever been 
spoken in Great Britain. He who would imitate an ancient lan- 
guage with success, must attend rather to ito grammatical charac- 
ter, turn of expression, and mode of arrangement, than labour to 
eoUect extraordinary and antiquated terms, which, as I have 
already averred, do not in ancient authors approach the number 
of words still in use, thougl. perhaps somewhat altered in sense 
and spelling, in the proportion of one to ten. 

What I have appued to language, is still more justly applicable 
to. sentiments and manners. The passions, the sources from 
which these must spring in all their modifications, are generally 
the same in all ranks and conditions, all countries and ages ; and 
it follows, as a matter of course, that the opinions, habito of 
thinking, and actions, however influenced by the peculiar state 
of society, must still, upon the whole, bear a strong resemblance 
to each other. Our ancestors were not more distinct from ns, 
surely, than Jews are from Christians ; tiiey had ** eyes, hands, 
organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions ;" were ^fed with 
the same food, hurt with the same weapons, subject to the same 
diseases, warmed and cooled by the same winter and summer," 
as ourselves. The tenor, therefore, of their affections and 
feelings, must have borne the same general proportion to our 
own. 

It follows, therefore, that of the materials which an author has 
to use in a romance, or fictitious composition, such as I have 
Y^itured to attempt, he will find that a great proportion, both of 
language and manners, is as proper to the present time as to those 
in whidi he has laid his time of action. The freedom of choice 
which this allows him, is therefore much greater, and the dijfi- 
calty of his task much more diminished, than at first appears. . 
To take an illustration from a sister art, the antiquarian details 
may be said to represent the peculiar features of a landscape 
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linder delineatioii of the penciL His feudal tower most ariae in 
due majesty; the fignres ^n^iich he introduces must have the 
eostome and character of their aj;e ; the piece must represent the 
peculiar features of the scene which he has chosen for his suhject, 
with all its appropriate elevation of rock, or precipitate descent of 
cataract. His general colouring, too, must he copied from 
nature : The sky must be clouded or serene, according to the 
Ghmate, and the general tints must be those which prevail in a 
natural landscape. So far the painter is bound down by the rules 
of his art, to a predse imitatbn of the features of nature ; but it 
is not required that he should descend to copy all her more 
minute features, or represent with absolute exactness the very 
herbs, flowers, and trees, witli which the epot is decorated. 
These, as well as all the^more minute points of tight and shadow, 
are attributes proper to scenery in general, natural to each situa- 
tion, and subject to the artist's disf^sal, as his taste or pleasure 
may dictate. 

It is true, tiiat this tioence is confined in either case within 
le^timate bounds. The painter must introduce no ornament 
inconsistent with the dimate or country of his landscape ; he 
roust not plant cypress trees upon Tndi-Merrin, or Scots firs 
among the ruins of Persepolis ; and the author ties under a cor- 
responding restraint. However far he may venture in a more 
full detail of passions and fedings, than is to be found in the 
ancient compositions which he mutates, he must introduce 
nothing inconsistent with the manners of the age ; his knights, 
squires, grooms, and yeomen, may be more fiilly drawn than in 
the hard, dry delineations of an ancient iUuminated manuscript, 
but the chantcter and costume of the age must remain inviolate ; 
they must be the same figures, drawn by a better pencil, or, to 
speak more modestly, executed in an age when the principles of 
art were better understood. His lan^u^ must not be exclu- 
sively obsolete and nninteltigible ; but he would admit, if possible,. 
no word or turn of phraseology betraying an origin directiy 
modem. It is one thing to make use of the language and senti- 
ments which are common to ourselves and our forefathers, and it 
is another to invest them with the sentiments and dialect exclu- 
sively proper to their descendants. 

This, my dear friend, I have found the most difficult part of my 
task ; and, to speak fraoikly, I hardly expect to satisfy your less 
partial judgment, and more extensive knowledge of such sub- 
jects, once I have hardly been aUe to please my own. 

I am conscious that I shall be found still more faulty in the 
tone of keeping and' costume, by those who may be disposed 
rigidly to examine my Tale, with reference to the*mann6rs of the 
exact period in which my actors flourished : It may be, that I 
have introduced tittle which can positively be termed modern ; 
but, on the other hand, it is extremely probable that I may have 
confused the manners of two or three centuries^ and introauceii, 
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during "die Tejgn of Riefaad ttie Fint, encamstaiioefl apprq>riated 
to a period either eonnd^mUy eariier, or « g«od deal uAer than 
that era. It is my oomfort, that errero of this kiad wfll eaeape 
the general dass of readers, and that I maj share in tbe ul- 
desenred ap^use of those arofaitects, who, in tiieir modem 
Gothic, do not heatate to introdnee, without rule or method, 
omamentsproper to different styles and to differont periods ol 
the art. Tnose whose extensiTe icsearehes haine given thean the 
means of judging my baekslidings witii more severity, will i«o- 
bably be lenient in propOTtioB to their knowledge of me dififioully 
of my task. My honest and neglected friend, IngidfJius, has 
fiirmshed me witih many a valaaUe bint ; but the l^t afforded 
by the Monk of Croydon, and Geofifzey de Vinsaufi^ is dimmed 
hy such a conglomeration of uninteresting and mnntelligible 
matter, that we riadly fly for relief to the deli^itful pages ol Uie 
gallant Frmssan, although he flourished At a period so mudi 
more remote from the date of my history. If, therefore, my dear 
friend, you have gmierosity enough to pardon the presumptuous 
attempt to frame for myself a min steel coronet, partly out of <he 
pearls of pore aniaqufty, and partly from the Bristol stones and 
paste, with which I have endeavoiired to imitate them, I am 
convineed your opinioB of the difficulty of the task will reconcile 
you to the imperfect manner id its execution. 

Of my materials I have but little to say ^ They may be chiefly 
found in the singular Anglo-Nonnan MS. wluoh Sir Arthur 
Wardour preserves with each jeafeos care in the third drawer of 
Ins oaken caibinet, scarcely allowing any one to toudi it, and being 
iumself net al^ to read one syllable ci its contents. I should 
never have got his oensent, on my visit to Scotland, to read in 
those predous pages for so many hours, had I not promised to 
designate it by seme emphatic medeef printing, as «frf)f ^;&id rHou r 
iQlaitu«rrt|)t ; giving it, thereby, an individttality as iii^Kurtant 
as the Bonnal^ MS., the AxKflmileck MS., and any other 
monument of me patience of a Gothic scrivener. I have eemt, 
for your private consideration, a fist of the contents <£ this curious 
piece, which I shall perhaps subjoin, with your approbation, to 
the third volume of my Tale, in case ihe printer's devil should 
continue impatient for copy, when the whole of my narrative has 
been nnposed. 

Adieu, my dear friend ; I have said enoi^h to explain, if not 
to vindicate, the atten^t which I have made, and which, in qdte 
of your doubts, and my own incapacity, I am still willing to 
believe has not been ahogetber made in vain. 

I hope you are now w^ recovered from your luring fit of the 
gout, and shall be happy if tbe advice of your learned ph^dan 
should recoimnend a tour to ^ese parts. Several cmnosities 
have been lately dug up near the wall, as well as at the ancient 
station of Hahitancmn. Talking of the latter, I siq^pose you have 
long since heard the news^ that a sulky ^hurlii^ boor has 
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destroyed ihe andent statue, or rather bas-relief, popularly called 
Robin of Redesdale. It seems Robin's fame attracted more 
visitants than was condstent with the growth of the heather, upon 
a moor worth a shilling an acre. Reverend as you write yourself, 
be revengeful for once,- and pray with me that he may be visited 
with such a fit of the stone, as if he had all the fragments of poor 
Robin in that region of hk viscera where the disease holds its 
seat Tell this not in Grath, lest the Scots rejoice that they have 
at length found a parallel instance among their neighbours, to 
that barbarous deed which demolished Arthur's Oven. But 
tbere is no end to lamentation, when we betake ourselves to such 
sabjects. My respectful compliments attend Miss Dryasdust ; I 
encfeaToured to match the spectacles agreeable to her commission, 
daring my late journey to London, and hope she has received 
them safe, and found them satisfactory. I send this by the blind 
esirier, so that probablv it may be some time upon its journey.* 
The last news which I hear from Bdinburgh is, that the gentle- 
man who fills the situation of Secretary to the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland, f is the best amateur draftsman in that king- 
dom, and that much is expected from his skill and zeal in deh- 
neating those specimens of national antiquity, which are either 
mouldering under the slow touch of time, or swept away by 
modem taste, with the same besom of destruction which John 
Knox used at the Reformation. Once more adieu ; wle tandem, 
no% immemor ntei. Believe me to be, 

Reverend, and very dear Sir, 

Your most £uthfiil humble Servant, 

Laukence Templeton. 

TOPPINOWOLD, NSAB BORBMOOT,! 
CUMBBRLAND, NoV. 17* 1817. J 

* Tbis antidpatton proved but too true, as my learned correepondent did not 
reedve my letter until a twelvemonth after it wai written. I mention this cir> 
eumetance, that a gentleman attached to the cause of learning, who now holds 
the iffincipal control of the post-c^ce, may consider whether by some mitigation 
of toe presmt oiormons rates, some favour might not be shewn to the oorrespon- 
denta of the principal Literary and Antiquarian Societies. I understand, indeed, 
that this experiment was once tried, but that the mail-coach having broke down 
Older the weight of packages addreaaed to members of the Society of Antiquaries, 
it WM relinquished as a luuBfu^ous experiment. Surely, however, it would be 
poaible to build these vehicles hi a form more substantial, stronger in the perch, 
aad broader in the wheels, so as to support the weight of Antiquarian leamhig ; 
" * "' wmor * ■ ^'- ■ "- - -^ • - 



, if they should be found to travel more slowly, they would be not the less 
agreeable to quiet travellers like myselt— L. T. 

f Mr BlK«ie of Rubidaw is here mtimated, to whose taste and skill the antbcnr 
liMabted for a series of etchings, exhibiting the various localities alludod to io 
ten&oveli. £18:29.1 
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CHAPTER I. 

Thus commixDed these ; while to their lowly dooM» 
The full-fed swme return'd with erening home ; 
Compell'd, reluctant, to the several sties. 
With din obstreperous, aud ungrateful cries. 

Pdpb'8 Odyiicp. 

Ill tiiat pleasant district of merry England which is watered by 
the river Don, there extended in ancient times a large forest, 
eoTerin^^e greater part of the beautiful hills and valleys which 
lie bel ii(tj|^8hefl6eld and the pleasant town of Doncaster. The 
extensive wood are still to be seen at the noble 
h, of Whamcliffe Park, and around Rotherham. 
Here balHHicyf vore the &bulous Dragon of Wantloy ; here were 
fought mlB^ ^unwiost desperate battles during the Civil Wars 
of the Roses; tatS here also fiouridied in ancient times those 
bands of gallant outlaws, whose deeds have been rendered so 
popular in English song. 

Sudi being our chief scene, the date of our story refers to a 
period towa^ the end of the reign of Richard I. when his 
return from his long captivity had become an event rather wished 
than hoped for by his despairing subjects, who were in the mean- 
time subjected to every species of subordinate oppression. The 
nobles, whose power had become exorbitant during the reign of 
Stephen, and whom the prudence of Henry the Second had scarce 
reduced into some degree of subjection to the crown, had now 
resumed their ancient licence in its utmost extent ; despising the 
Ibeble interference of the English Council of State,^fortifying 
their castles, increasing the number of their dependants, reducing 
ail around them to a state of vassalage, and striving by every 
means in their power, to place themselves each at the head of such 
fnroes as nnght enable him to make a figure in the national con- 
vnlmons which appeared to be impending. 

» idtoation ot the inferior gentry, or Franklins, as they were 

_, who, by the law and spirit of the English constitution, 

i entitied to hold themselves independent of feudal tyranny, 

fft« now unusually precarious. If, as was most genentlly the 

matt^ liMy placed themselves under the protection of any of the 
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petty kings in their vicinity, accepted of fendal offices in his 
household, or bound themselves, by mutual treaties of alliance 
and protection, to support Jjiim in his enterprizes, they might 
indeed purchase temporary repose; but it must be with the 
sacrifice of that independence which was-ao dear to every English 
bosom, and at the certain ftazard of beinff involved as a party in 
whatever rash expedition the ambition of their protector mieht 
lead him to uhdertake. On the other hand, such and so multiphed 
were the means of vexation and oppression .possessed by the great 
Barons, that they never wanted the pretext and seldom the wiU, 
to harass and pursue, even to the very edge of destruction, any 
of their less powerful neighbours, who attempted to separate 
themselves from their Ituliiority, and to trust for their protection, 
during th6 dangers of the timesi, to their own inoffensive conduct, 
and to the laws of the land. 

A circumstance which greatly tended to enhanee the tyranny 
of the nobility, and the offerings of ^e inferior classes, arose 
from the consequences of the Conquest by Duke William of 
Normandy. Four generations had not sufficed to blend tlie 
hostile blood of the Normans and Angle-Saxons, or to unite, by 
common language and mutual interest^, two hostile races,. one of 
which still uli the elation of triumph, while the other groaned 
under all the consequences oC defeat The power had been com- 
pletely placed in the hands of the Nomuw nobiiity, by the event 
of the battle of Hastings,, and it had been used^ as our histories 
assure us, with no moderate hand. The whole race o£ Saxon, 
princes and nobles had been extirpated or disinherited, with few 
or no exceptions ; nor were the numbers great who possessed hind 
in the countrv of their fathers, even as proprietors of the second,, 
or of yet inferior classes* The royal policy had long been to 
weaken, by every means, legal or illegal, the strength oi a part of 
the population which was justly considered as nourishioff the 
most inveterate antipathy to their victor. AJl the monartms of 
the Norman race had shewn the most marked predilection for 
their Norman subjects ; the laws of the chase, and many other» 
equally unknown to the milder and more free spirit of the Saxon 
constitution, had been fixed upon the necks of the subjugated 
inhabitants, to add weighty as it were, to the feudal chams with 
which they were load^ At court, and in the castles of the 
sreat nobles, where the pomp and state of a court was emulated, 
Norman-French was the only language employed ; in courts of 
law, the pleadings and judgments were delivered in the same 
tongue. In shmrt, French was the language of honour, of 
chivalry, and even of justice, while the &r more manly and 
expressive Anglo-Saxon was abandoned to the use of rustics tud. 
hinds, who knew no other.. Still, howevw, the necessary inter- 
course between the lords of the soil, and those oppressed inferior 
beings by whom that soil was cultivated, occasioned the gradual 
tenntion. of a diaket, compeundeii betwixt the French and the 
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An^e-Saxon, in which they coold render themselves nratnally 
intdhgible to each other; and from this necessity arose by 
degrees die stmctiure of our present English hunguage, in whica 
Ae speedi of the victors and die vanquished have been so happily 
Uended together; and wfaidi has since been so richly improved 
by impcnrtations from the daancal languages, and firom HboBim 
spoken by the soulhenx nstions of Europe. 

This state of tlinig» I have thought it necessary ti> premise ibr 
the information of the general reader, who might be apt to forget^ 
that, although no great historieal events, su<£ as war or msur- 
lection, mark the existence of tiie An^^Saxons as a separate 
peqplp subsequei^ to the reign of WMliMn the Second ; yet tlM 
great naJfional distmcttoas betwixt them and their conquerors, the 
reoollecttoB of what tiiey had ft^medy been, and to* what they 
were bow redaeec^. continued down to the leign of Edward the^ 
Third, to keep open* the wounds which the Conquest had infficted, 
and to maintain a line of separation betwixt the descendants of 
the victor Nonnana audi the vanquidied Saxons. 

•^Thtt sun waa setting upbn one of the rich grassy glades of that 
forest, Iwhidi^^ have m^dioned in the beginning of the dmpM^ 
Huncbreds of tavtad^headed, short-stemmed, wide-bianched eaSa^ 
whieh had wttnessed periiaps: the stiktely march of the Eonam 
sddiery, flui^ their gnaij^ arms over a thick carpet of tine most 
ddloioua sreeB 8waKl;(m some places they were intermingled 
wiA bee»es> holMes, a^ c^sewood of varioaa dsscriptions, so 
dosdy aa totaUy to intercept the level beams of the smking sun ; 
m otheis tbsy receded firam each' other, forming Ihose lot^ 
riatas^ in the intricacy of which tiie eye delights to k)se 
wh^ imagination enisiders them as the paths to yet wilder 
oeene e of silvan soiittt^^ Here the red rays of tiie sun shot a 
hmkoB and discofeured^ght, that partially hung upon the 
ibatlered bou^ and mossy trunks of the trees, and there tiiey 
iBMihuflsd ia beilljant pa4idws the portions of turf to which they 
Bade their way. ^ considerable open space, in the midst of this 
dada^ seemed fcrmerly to haver been itedieated to the rites of 
wuidical superstition ; for, on the summit of a hillock, so regular 
as to aeem artificial, there still remained part of a cirde of rough 
vdMim stones, of large dimensions. Se^en stood upri^t ; the; 
mi iMbd been dislodg^ from their places, prohaUy by the zeal of 
mme, ooBvcrt to Chnstiamty, and lay, some prostrate near their 
IsaMr site, and others on the aide of tiio hiU. One fairge stone 
ii% had fouad its way to the bottov, and in* stopping- tiw course 
$i m motR brook, nduch glided smoothly round the foot of the 
MiMDea, ff*v9y. by its oppositinB, a feeble voice of mnrmur to the 
.|^M |ttd elsewhere silent streendS) 
'^ hiimaiL figures which completed this landscape, were in 
tne> Mutakang^ in Iheir dress and appearance^ of that 
i tmKbc character, which belonged to the woodlands of 
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the West-BidiBg of Yorkshire at that early period. The eldest 
of these men ha4 a stem, savage, and wild aspect His garment 
was of the simplest form imaginable, being a dose jacket with 
aleoTes, composed of the tanned skin of some animal, on which 
the hair had been originally left, bat whidi had been worn off in 
00 many places, Ihat it would have been difficolt to distingnish 
from the patches Ihat remained, to what creature the fur had 
Monged. This primcTal vestment reached from the throat to 
the Imee&and served at once all the usual purposes of body* 
Q dothing;(uare was no wider opening at the collar, than waa 

necessary «r admit the passage of the head, from which it may be 
inferred, that it was put on by slipping it over the head and 
shoulders, in the manner of a modem smrt, or' ancient hauberk. 
Sandals, bound with thonss made of boars* hide, protected the 
feet, and a roll of thin learner was twined artificially around the 
1^;8, and, ascendinff above the calf, left the knees bare,' like those 
of a Scottish Highlander. To make the jacket sit yet more 
dose to the body, it was gathered at the middle by a broad 
leathern belt, secured by a brass buckle ; to one sideof which was 
attached a sort of scrip, and to the other a ram*s horn, accoutred 
with a mouthpiece, for the purpose of blowing. In the same 
belt was stuck one of those long, broad, sharp-pointed, and two- 
edged knives, with a buckVhom handle, which were fabricated 
in the neighbourhood, and bore even at this early period the 
name of a Sheffield whittle. .The man had no covering upon his 
head, whidi was only, defended by his own thick hair, matted and 
twisted together, and scorched by the influence of the sun into a 
rusty dark-red colour, forming a contrast with the overgrown 
beard upon his cheekB, whidi was rather of a yellow or amber 
hue. One part of his dress only remains, but it is too remarkable 
to be suppressed ; it w^^ brass ring, resembling a dog*s collar, 
but without any openiSg, and soldered fast round his neck, so 
loose as to form no impediment to his breathing, yet so tu[ht as 
to be incapable of being removed, excepting by the use of me file. 
On this smgular gomt was engraved, in Sucon characters, aa 
inscription of the following pturport : — " Gurth, the son of 
Beowulph, is the bom thrall of Cecfric of Rotherwood." 
, Beside the swine-herd, for such was Gurth's occupation, was 
seated, upon one of the fallen Druidical monuments, a person 
about ten years younger in appearance, and whose dress, uiough 
resembling his companion's in fom. was of better materials, and 
of a more fantastic appearance, ^ms jacket had been stained of 
a bright purple hue, upon which ^ftCre had been some attempt to 
paint ffrotesque ornaments in different colours. To the jacket 
he added a short doak, which scaroelv reached half way down 
his thi^h ; it was of crimson cloth, tnough a good deal soOedy 
Imed with bright vellow ; and as he ooum transfer it from one 
shoulder to the other, or at his pleasure draw it all around him, 
its width, contrasted wit^ its want of longitude, formed a frntastto 
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pieee of drape^) He had thin silTer bneeletB upon his amis, 
and on his neck a collar of the same metal, bearing the inscrip- 
^m, ^ Wamba«die son of Witless, is the thrall of Cedric of 
Rotherwood." (This personage had the same sort of sandals with 
his companion, but instead of the roll of leather thong, his Im 
were cased in a sort of gaiters, of whidi one was red and the 
other yellow^ He was provided also with a cap, haying around 
it more thdn one bell, about the size of those atteohed to hawks, 
which jingled as he turned his head to one side or other ; and 
as he seldom remained a minute in the same posture, the sound 
might be oonndered as incessant. (^Sound the edge of this cap 
was a stiff bandeau of leather, cutat the top into open worl^ 
resembling a coronet, while a prolonged bag arose from within 
it, and fell down on one shoulder like an old-£uhioned nightcap, 
or a jelly-baff, or the head-gear of a modem hussar. It was to 
tins part of tiie cap Ihat the bells were attached ; which drcum- 
siuice, as well as the shi^ of his head-drees, and his own half- 
crazed, half-cunning expression of oomitenance, sufficiently 
|Knnted him out as belonging to the race, of domestie ctowns or 
jesteto, maintained in the houses of the wealthy, to help away 
tiie tedium of those lingering hours which they were obhged to 
spend within doors. He bore, like his companion, a scrip, 
attadied to his belt, but had neither horn nor knife, being pro- 
bsbly considered as belonging to a dass whom it is esteemed 
dangra-ous to intrust with edge-tools. In place of these, he was 
equipped with a sword of lal£, resembfine that wi^h which Har- 
lequin operates his wonders upon the modem sta^^ 

The outward appearance of these two men formed scarce a 
stronger contrast than their look and d6|£{eanour. That of the 
aesf, or bondsman, was sad and sullen ;(Ms aspect was bent on 
tiie ground with an appearance oi deepdejection, which mi^t 
be afanoet construed into apathy, had not die fire which occa- 
sionally qiarkled in his red eye manifested that there slumbered, 
under the appearance of sullen despondency, a sense of opprea- 
ann, and a dSsposition to resistan^I) The looks of Wamba, on 
tiie other hand, indicated, as usuafwith his dass, a sort of vacant 
eimosity, and fidgetfy impatience of any posture of repose, 
together with the utmost self-satisfaction respectmg his own 
raatioD, and the appearance which he made, (^e dialogue 
idiioh they maintained between them, was carried on in An^o- 
Saxon, which, as we said before, was uniyersaJly rooken by the 
^Iferior classes, excepting the Norman soldiers, and the imme- 
» personal dependants of the great feudal nobles. But to 
tneir conversation in the ori^nal would convey but little 
nnation to the modem reader, for whose benefit we b^ to 

^ f the following translation^ 
*The curse of St Withold upon these infernal porkers !** said 

Nanvine-herd, after blowing his horn obstreperously, to collect 
"^"T the scattered herd of swine* which, answerins: his call 
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with Botes eqatSLj mdodiopsy made, howeyer, no haste to remsfvis 
themsdres from the luxurious banquet of beech-mast and aooms 
on which they had fattened,(^ to forsake the marshy banks of 
the riTulet, where several W Hkem, half phmced in mud, lay 
stretched at Iheir ease, altocether regardless of Sie voice of thor 
keepe£;><<ThecMr8sef St Witheld upon tbeai and upon me P' 
said (smrth ; ^ if the two4egged wotf snap net up some oi them 
ese nig^tfiUl, I am bo true raan» Bare, Faagsl Fangs!" he 
ejacolaAed at th« top ef his voice to a ragged wolfish-looking 
deg, a sort of hircher, half naatifl^ half greyhound, which ran 
hooping about as if wi^ tiie purpose ci ssconcBng hiis master iB 
ceUecong the refracslory gnraters; hot whidi, in fMt, from mia- 
apprehenuoB of the swine-herdV signals, ignorance of his own 
' duty, or maUoe prvp^ise, onfy drover Hbem hither aad thither, 
and hicreased the evjt iriiidi he seemed to design to remedy. 
^ A devil draw the teeth ef fain,'* said Gurdv'^uid the motiior 
of Bnschief coolouBd the lUnger ol the forest, that cuts Ifas 
foreelaws off our dogs, and nuUDBS them unfit for their trade!* 
Wamba, ir> and help me an thsns beesta man ; lake a turn round 
' the back o' H^ hiU to gain the wind on them ; and vrheM thon'sft 
got tiie weather-gage, thou mays! drive them before thee as 
genljNr as so maayinnooent lambs." 

<* Tru^," said Wamba, without stirrinr from tbe spot, ^ I have 
osBSidted my legs upon tiiis matter, md they are altogether of 
opinion, that to carry my gay garments tiurougfa these slough , 
woidd be an act of unfriendship to my sovereign person and 
royal wardrobe; wherefore, Givth, I advise thee to call off 
Fangs, and leave the herd to their destiny, which, whethw they 
meet with bands of traveOing soldiers, or of outlaws, or of wan- 
dming pilgrims^ omi be little else than to be converted into Nor- 
mans before morning, <io thy no small ease and comfort" 

** The swine turned Normans to my comfort !" quoth Gurth ; 
^ expound that to me, Wamba, for my brain is too dull, and my 
nqna too vexed, to read riddles." 

'^ Why, how call you these grunting brutes mnnmg about om 
their four legs!" demasded Wamba. 

*^ Swine, fool, swine," said the herd, ^ every fod knows ^laf 

^^ And swine is good Saxon," said the Jester ; ** but how call 
von the sow when she is iayed, and drawn, and quartered, and 
bimg up bv the heeb, Hke a traitor I" 

^rork," answered the swme-hevd. 

*< I am very glad every fool knows that too," said Wamba, 
(<and pork, I tiunk. Is good Norman^Frendi ; and so v^ien the 
brute livesy and is in the charge of a Saxon shtve, she roes by 
her SoKOB name; but becomes a Norman, and is called poiri^ 
when she is carried to the Gastle-hall to feast among the nobles; 
n^al dost thou think of tins, friend Gurth, ha T 

*lwlloteA. Tk€BaHffer<if the Fifrettttlutt cuts meM«f^^''M^<f^^^' 
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" n is Imt too true doctrine^ friend Wamba, havBirer it got 
into ihjfool^ pate." 

^ Nay, I can tell yon more/* said WamVa, in the same tone; 
'^ there is old Alderman Ox contimies to faoM bis Saxon epitfaety 
wliile he is under Hie diam of seife and bondsmen sneh as thou, 
but becomes Beef, a fiery French gallant, when he arrives befbre 
Ihe worsMpfnl jaws Halt are destined to consume him. Myidieer 
Calf, too, bBOomes Monmeur de Yean in the like manner ; he is 
Saxon when he requires tendance, and takes a Norman name 
ivhen'he becomes matter of enjoyment." 

*< By St Dmistan," answered Gmrth, " thou speakest but sad 
truths ; little is left to us but the air we breathe, and Ihat appears 
to hare been reserved with much hesitation, solely for the pur- 
pose of enabling us to endure &e tasks they lay upon our shoul- 
ders. The finest and the fattest is for their b^urd ; the loveliest 
is for their coudi ; tiie -best and bravest supply their foreign 
masters with soldiers, and whiten ^stant lands w£th their bones^ 
leaving few here who liave either will <ar the power to protect 
the umortunate Saxon. God's bleaong on our master Cedric, 
he hath done the work of a man in standinff in the gap ; but 
Reginald Front-de-Boenf is oomine down to uiis country in per- 
son, and we shaH soon see how litue Cedric's trouble will avail 
him. — Here, here," he exclaimed again, raising his voice, ^ So 
1k>1 so ho ! wen done. Fangs! thou hastlhem all Wore thee now, 
and Innng'st them on bravely, lad.*' 

^ GurA," said ike Jester, « I know &on thinkest me a lod, or 
thou wottldst not be so ra^ m putting thy bead into my nnrnth. 
One word to Re^nald Front-de-Booiu, or Philip de Malvcisin, 
Umit thou liast spoken treason against the Norman, — and thou 
art but a cast-away swineherd, — thou woiddst waver en one of 
these trees as a terror to all evil speak^s against dignities." 

^ Dog, Ikon wouldst not betray me," said Gnrth, « alter having 
led me on to •speak so much at disadvantage f " 

* Betray tb»e t" answered 'Ihe Jester ; *' no, that were the 
iricSc of a wise man ; a fool cannot hidf so well heh> himself -^but 
sofl^ whom have we here 1" he said, Kslening to the tramphng of 
sevi^CS} iMfses which became Ihen audible. 

^ Neiper aind whom," answered Gnrth, who had now got his 
herd before Mm, and, with the aid of Fangs, was driving them 
down one of the long dim vistas which we have endeavoured to 
deseribe. 

** Vxy, but I must see the riders," answered Waonba ; ^ pop- 
inps my are oome from Fairy-hiBd wi& a message from King 
Obmn." 

** A momun iike thee,** rejoined the swineherd ; ^ wilt tiion 
lilt nimxch thinss, wlnle a teirftie storm of thunder and light- 
-aiott ii raging witinn a few nnles of us I Hark, how the tkunder 
iMAbB 1 and for summer rain, I never saw such broad down- 
%||^ M drops &il out of the clouds; the oaks, too, notwithstand- 
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ing the ealm weather, lob and creak with their great boughs as 
if annouiK^g a tempest Thou canst play the rational J? thou 
wilt ; credit me for once, and let us home ere the storm b^g;ins 
to rage, for the night will be fearful." 

Wamba seemed^ to feel the force of this appeal, and accom- 
panied his companion, who began his journey uter catching up 
a long quarter-staff which lay upon the grass beside him. This 
second Eumaeus strode hastily down the forest glade, driving 
b^ore him, with the assistance of Fangs, the whole herd of his 
inharmonious charge. 



CHAPTER tl. 

A Monk there was, a fityre for the msisMe, 
An outrider that loved venwie ; 
A manly man, to be an Abbot able. 
Full many a daintie horse had be hi stable: 
And whan he rode, men might his bridle hear 
Gingeling in a whistling wind as clear. 
And eke.as loud, as doth the ohapell bell, 
There as this lord waa keeper of the oelL 

Chaucsil 

. Notwithstanding the occanonal exhortation and chiding of 
his companion, the noise of the horsemen's feet continuing to 
app)K>ach, Wamba could not be prevented from lingering occa- 
sionally on the road, upon every pretence which occurred ; now 
catching from the hazel a cluster of half-ripe nuts, and now 
tuminghis head to leer aftelr a cottage maiden who crossed their 
V.^ath. fyrke hor8emen,({herefo^ soon@rS)FlQ^ them on the road. 
^Their numbers amounted to ten men, of whom the two who 
rode foremost seemed to be persons of considerable importance, 
and the others their attendants. It was not difficult to ascertain 
the condition and character of one of these personages. He was 
obviously an ecclesiastic of high rank ; his dress was that of a 
Cistercian Monk, but composed of materials much finer than 
those which the rule of that order admitted. His mantle and 
hood were of the best Flanders doth, and fell in ample, and not 
ungraceful folds, around a handsome, though somewhat corpu- 
lent person. His countenance bore as little the marks of setf- 
d^nial, as his habit indicated contempt of worldly splendour, 
/uis features might have been called good, had there not lurked 
' tmder the pent-house of his eye, that dy epicurean twinkle which 
indicates the cautious voluptuary. In other respects, his proies- 
mon and situation had taught him a ready bommand over his 
countenance, which he could contract at pleasure into solemnity, 
although its natural expression was that of eood-humoured social 
indulgence. In defiance of conventual rules, and the edicts of 
popes and councils, the sleeves of this dignitary were lined <*nd 
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tamed up with rich Ibrs, his mantle secortMi 9!t ^e tlvoftl with a 
golden dasp, and the whole dress proper to ids order as mndi 
refined upon and ornamented, as that of a quaker beautj of the 
present day, who, while she retains the garb ai:d costume of her 
sect, continues to give to its simplicity, by tiie choice of materials 

A and the mode of disposing them, a certain air of coquettish ! 

kj[ttraction, sayouring but t(K> much of the vanities of the world. / 
This worthy churchman rode upon a well-fed ambling mifle, 
whose furniture was highly decorated, and whose bridle, accor- 
dmg to the fashion of the day, was ornamented with silver bcUs. 

/Tin his seat he had nothing of the awkwardness of the convent, 

^ but displayed the easy and habitual grace of a well-trained horse- 
man. Indeed, it seemed that so humble a conveyance as a mule, 
in however good case, and however well broken to a pleasant 
and accommodating ambl^iovas only psed by the gallant monk 
for travelling on me roadj -^ ^7 brother, one of those who 
followed in the train, had, for his use on other occasions, one of 
the most handsome Spanish jennets ever bred in Andalusia, 
which merchants used at that tune to import,! with great tro^le 
and risk, for the use of persons of wealth and distinction. (The 
saddle and housings of this superb palfrey were covered by a 
k>nf foot-doth, wmch reached nearly to the ground, and on 
whidi were richly embroidered, mitr^ crosses, and other ecde- 
aiastioal emblen£\ Another lay brother led a sumpter mule, 
k)aded probably with his superior's bageage ; and two monks of 
his own order, of inferior station, rode together in the rear, 
laughing and conversing with each other, ^Qthout taking mudb 
notice of th^ other members of the cavalcade?^ ': 

The companion of the churCh dignitary was a man past forty, 
thin, strong, tail, and muscular ; an athletic figure, which long 
&tigue and constant exercise seemed to have left none of the 
softer part of the human form, having reduced the whole to 
brawn, bones, and sinews, which had sustained a thousand toils, 
and were ready to dare a thousand more. <Jis head was covered 
with a scarlet cap, faced with fur — of that kind which the French 
call mofiieTf from its resemblance to the shape of an inverted 
mortar. His countenance was therefore fully displayed, and its 
expression was calculated to impress a degree of awe, if not of 
fear, upon strangers. High features, natunUly strone and power- 
fnUy expressive, had been burnt almost into Negro blackness by 
constant exposure to the tropical sun, and might, in their ordi- 
nary state, be said to slumber after the storm of passion had 
passed away ; but the projection of the veins of the forehead, the 
readiness with which ^e upper lip and its thick black moustaches 
quivered upon the slightest emotion, plainly intimated that the 
tempest might be again and easily awakened. His keen, piere- . 
mg, dark eyes, told in every glance a history of difficulties snb- 
diwd, and dai4;ers dared, and seemed to challenge opposition to 
his wishes, for the pleasure of sweeping it from his road by a 
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detannfiiMd ex»tkm of eoimge and of will ; a deep somt on bit 
brow gave additional stenmesB to his countenance, and a oniBter 
expression to one of his eyes, which had been dightly injured on 
the same occanion, and of which the psion, ihou^ pedeet^ was 
in a sli^t and partial degree distortef^ 
/^e uppor dress <^ this personage resembled that of his eom- 
pmion in shape, being a long monastic mantle ; but/ the c<^nr, 
beinff scarlet, shewed that he did not belong to any of the four 
regukr orders of monks. On the ri^t shoulder of the mantle 
there was cut, in white clo&, a 'Cross of a peculiar form. This 
i^yper robe concealed what at first view seemed ratbra* incon- 
sistent with its form, a shirt, namely, of linked mail, with sleeves 
and gloves of the same, eoriously plaited and .interwoven, as 
flexible to the body as those which are now wrought in the stook- 
in^-loom, out of less obdurate materials. The fore-part of his 
thighs, ^ease the folds of his mantle penmtted ^hem to be seen, 
were also -covered with linked mail ; the knees and feet were 
defended by splints, or thin plates of steel, ingeniously jointed 
upon each othe^^d.mail h(^, reaching from the ankle to the 
knee, e£fectnally protected the legs, and completed the rider's 
defensive armour. In his girdle he wore a long and double- 
edged dagger, which was the only offensive j^eapon about, his 
perso^ , 

He rode, not a mule, like his companica, but a stroitg hackney 
for the road, to save his gallant war4iorse, which a squire led 
behind, fully accoutred for battle, with a chamfron or phiitod 
head-piece mt^n his head, having a short spike projecting fixm 
the front (Pn one side of the saddle hung a short battle-axe, 
richly inliud with Damascene carving ; on me <^er the rider's 
plumed head-piece and hood of ma^ ^th a long two^ianded 
sword, used by the chivalry of the perio^ A second squire held 
aloft his master's lance, from the extremity of which fluttered a 
small banderole, or streamer, bearing a <^ob8 of the same f(»m 
with that embroidered upon his cloak. (He also carried his small 
triangular shield, broad enough at the top to protect the breast, 
and from thence diminishing to a point. It was covered with a 
scarlet doth, which prevented Hie device from being se^^ 

These two squires were followed by two attendanto, WBose dark 
visages, white turbans, and the Oriental form of their garments, 
shewed them to be natives of some distant Eastern country.* 
The whole appearance of this warrior and his retinue was ^d 
and outlandish ; the dress of his squires was gorgeous, and his 
Eastern attendants wore silver colkirs round Sieir throats, and 
bracelets of the same metal upon their swarthy lees and arms, of 
which the former wgre naked from the elbow, and the latter from 
mid-leg to ankle. ^Wk. and wnbroidory distinguished Jhsar dreaaes, 
and marked the ir^ih and importance of tl^ir master ; Ibnnin^ 

• See Note B. Nagro SUweg. 
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at Ae same tone, a striking contrast with the martial simplicity 
of his own attire. They were armed with crooked sabres, havine 
tbe hilt and baldric inlaid with gold, and matched with Turkish 
daggers of yet more costly workmanship. Each of them bore at 
his saddle-bow a bundle of darts or javelins, about four feet in 
length, haying Sharp steel heads, a weapon much in use among the 
Saracens, and of which the memory is yet preserved in the 
martial exercise called El Jerrid, still practised in the Eastern 
cojiQtiic^ 

(^ steeds of these attendants were in appearance as foreign 
as theur riders. They were of Saracen origin, and consequently 
«r Arabian descent; and their fine slender limbs, small fetlocks, 
tiiia manes, and easy springy motion, formed a marked contrast 
with the large-jointed heavy horses, of whidi the race was culti- 
vated in Finders and in Normaudy, for mounting the men-at- 
anns of the period in all the panoply of plate and mail ; and which, 
^aced by the side of those Eastern coursers, xmght have passed 
ror a personification of substance and of shadowTj) 

The singular appearance of this cavalcade flOtT only attracted 
the curiosity of Wamba, but excited even that of his less vohitile 
companion. The monk he instantly knew to be the Prior of 
Joryaolx Abbey, well known for many miles around as a lover of 
the chase, of tne banquet, and, if fiime did him not wrong, of 
other worldly pleasures stiU more inconsistent with his monastic 
lows. 

^et 60 loose were tiie ideas of the times respecting the conduct 
<n the dergy, whetiier secular or regular, that the Prior Aymer 
maintained a fair character in the neighbourhood of his abbey. 
ffis firee and jovial temper, and the readiness with which hu 
panted absolution from sJl ordinary delinquencies, rendered him 
A&vourite among &e nobility and principal gentry, to several of 
whom he was allied by birth, being of a distinguished Normau 
tely. The ladies, in particular, were not disp<^ed to scan too 
nicely the morals of a man who was a professed admirer of their 
KS, and who possessei many means of dispelling the ennui which 
was too apt to intrude upon the halls and bowers of an ancient 
^dal castie. The Prior mingled in the sports of the field with 
Me than due eagerness, and was allowed to possess the best 
Inoned hawks, and the fleetest greyhounds in the North Riding ; 
^iitmnstances which strongly recommended him to the youthful 
g«ntnr. With the old, he had another part to play, which, when 
VsedniL he could sustain with great decorum. His knowledge of 
books, however superficial, was sufficient to impress upon their 
|pM«noe respect for his supposed learning ; and the gravity of 
V^Mrtment and language, with the high tone which he exerted 
jlJii Bg forth tiie authority of the church and of the priesthood, 
IMMMMI thbm no less with an opinion of his sanctity. Even the 
PMMiA people, the severest critics of the conduct of their betters, 
W'iOBHniieration with the follies of Prior Aymer. He was 
c 
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generous ; and charity, as it is well known, covereth a mulb'tude 
of sins, in another sense than that in which it is said to do so in 
Scripture. Xhe revenues of the monastery, of which a large part 
was at his disposal, while they gave him the means of supplying 
his own yery considerable expenses, afforded also those larg^ses 
which he bestowed among the peasantry, and with which he 
frequently relieyed the distresses of the dbpressed. If Prior 
Aymer rode hard in the chase, or remained ton? at the banquet, 
— if Prior Aymer was seen, at the early peep of dawn, to enter 
the postern of the Abbey, as he glided home finm some rendezvous 
which had occupied the hours of darkness, men only shrugged up 
their shoulders, and reconciled themselves to his irregularities, by 
recollecting that the same were practised by many of his brethren 
who had no redeeming qualities whatsoever to atone for them. 
Prior Aymer, therefore, and his character, were well known to 
our Saxon serfs, whq made their rude obeisance^ aA^ received his 
** benecUeite, ntesJUz" in retui^ .'^ 

But the singidar appearance of his companion and his atten- 
dant«^ arrested their attention and excited their wonder, and 
they could scarcely attend to ihe Prior of Jorvaulx' question, when 
he demanded if tiiey knew of any place of harbourage in the 
vicinity ; so much were Ihey surpri^ at the half monastic, half 
military appearance of liie swarthy stranger, and at the uncouth 
dress and arms of his Eastern attendants. * It is probable, too, 
that the language in which the benediction was conferred, and 
the information asked, sounded ungracious, though not probably 
unintelligible, in the ears of the Saxon peasants. 

** I asked you, my children," said the Prior, raising his voice, 
and using the lingua Franca, or mixed language, in which the 
Norman and Saxon races conversed with each other, '^ if there 
be in this neighbourhood aiky good man, who for the love of G^, 
and devotion to Mother Church, wiU give two of her humblest 
servants, with theur train, a night's hospitality and refresh- 
ment T 

This he spoke with a tone of oonsciovis importance, which 
formed a strong contrast to the modest terms which he thought 
it proper to employ. 

** Two of the humblest servants of Mother Church !" repeated 
Wamba to himself, — but, fool as he was, taking care not to make 
his observation audible ; ** I should like to see her seneschals, her 
chief butiers, and her other principal domestics V* 

After this internal commentaiy on the Prior's speech, he 
raised his eyes, and replied to the question which had been put. 

** If the reverend fathers," he said, ^ loved good cheer and soft 
lodging, few miles of riding would carry them to the Priory of 
Brinxworth, where their quality could not but secure Ihem 
the most honourable reception ; or if tiiey preferred spending a 
pevitential evening, they might turn down yonder wild gliKle, 
which would bring tiiem to the hermitage of Copmanhurst, whera 
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a pious anchoret would make them sharers for ^be nig^t of the 
shelter of his roof and the benefit of his prayers." 

The Prior shook his head at both proposeis. 
/^Hdine honest ^end," said he, ^ if the jangling of thy belU 
had not dizzied thine understanding, thou mig^test have know« 
(Zeriem§ €lerioum Hoa deomat; that is to say, we churchmen do 
not exhaust each other's hospitality, but rather require that of the 
laity, jP^u^ them thus an opportunity to serre G^ in honouring 
and rSieving lus appointed servants.*' 

<< It is true," replied Wamba, ^ that I, being but an ass, am, 
neverthelesB, honoured to bear the bells as well as your reve- 
rence's mule ; notwithstanding, I did conceive that the charity 
of Mother Church and her servants might be said, with other 
diarity, to begin at home.^ 

^ A truce to thine ins^noe, feUow," said the armed rider, 
breaking in on his prattle with a high and stem voice, ** and 

tell us, if tfaou canst, the road to How called you your 

Franklin, Prior Aymer I" 

« Cedric," answered the Prior ; ** Cedrie the Saxon.— TeU me, , / 
good fellow, are we near his dweUing, and can you shew us the P 

yf^rBe road will be unea^ to find," answered Gurth, who broke 
fsQenoe for the first time, << and the family of Cedric retire early 
to rest." 

^ Tush, tell not me, fellow," said the military rider ^ ^ 'tis easy 
Inr them to arise and supply the wants of travellers such as we 
are, who will not stoop to beg the hospitality which we have a 
rig^t to command." 

^ I know not," said Gurth, sullenly, ^ if I should shew the way 
to n^ master's house, to those who demand as a right, the shelter 
which most are fain to ask as a favour." 

*< Do you dispute stith me, slave 1" said the soldier; and, setting 
spurs to his hors^^ caused him make a demivolte across the 
Dat^ nusing at the^MM time the riding rod which he held in 
htvJHmd, with a pi^^pof chartimng what he considered as the 
insolence of the peamt 

terth darted at him ^ savage and revengeful scowl, and with 
a fierce, yet hesitating motion, laid his hand on the haft of his 
knife ; but the interference of Prior Aymer, who pushed his mule 
betvrixt his companion and the swineherd, prevented the medi- 
tated violence. 

^Nay, by St Mary, brother Brian, you must not think you 
ue now in Palestine, predominating over heathen Turks and 
hifidel Saracens ; wo iahuiders love not blows,, save those of holy 
Cfanpchy who chasteneth whom she loveth. — Tell me, good 
Mmt/* said he to Wamba, and seconded his speech by a small 
pm^ el silver ooia, ^ the way to Cedric the Saxon's ; you cannot 
blpaciant of it, and it is your dulgr to direct the wanderer even 
IritaikM ehaxacter is less sanctified than ours." 
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** To trafh, venerable father," answered the Jester, ^ the Saracen 
head of your right reverend companion has frightened ont of mine 
the way home -r- 1 am not sore I shall get there to-night myself." 

« Tush," said the Abbot, « thou canst tell us if thou wilt This 
reverend broiber has been all his life engaged in fighting amung 
the Saracens for the recovery of the Holy Sepiilchre ; he is of the 
order of Knights Templars, whom you may have heard of; he is 
half a monk, half a soldier." 

^ If he is but half a monk," said the Je«ter, ^ he should not be 
wholly unreasonable with those whom he 'meets upon the road, 
even if they should be in no hurry to answer questions that no 

ly concern them." 
I forgive thy wit," rej^ed the Abbot, ^on condition thou 

it shew me the way to Cedric's mansion.'* 

** Well, then," answered Wamba, "your rcTerences must hold 
on this path till you come to a sunken cross, of which scarce a 
cubitus length remains above ground ; then take the path to the 
left, for there are four which meet at Sunken Cross, and I trust 
your reverences will obtain shelter before the storm comes on." 

The Abbot thanked his sage adviser ; and the cavalcade, setting 
spurs to their horses, rode on as men do who wish to reach their 
inn before the bursthig of a night-storm. ^^ their horses' hoofs 
died away, Gurth said to his companion, "If they follow thy wise 
direction, the reverend fathers will hardly reach Kotherwood this 
night" 

" No," said the Jester, grinning, ** but they may reach Sheffield 
if they have good ludc, and that is as fit a place for them. I am 
not so bad a woodsman as to she^ the dog where the deer lies, if 
I have no mind he should chase &im." 

" Thou art right," said Gnrth ; " A were Ul that Aymer saw the 
Lady Rowena; and it were wofse, it may be, for Cedric.to 
quarrel, as is most likely he would^ withJIfii miht«ry monk. 
But, libs good servants, let us hear an# see,wl say nothing." 

We return to the riders, who had* ip(]^flp 'the bonjiterfar 
behind them, and who maintained I^^JHHp^ coiiversal|l| in 
the Norman-French language, usuaDjfS^HIyed by the superior 
classes, with the exception of the i^'iHGI^ere still inclined to 
boast their Saxon descent ^fe 

"What mean these fellowuKJ^their ^eapridous msolence?" 
said the Templar to the BeoMpike, " and i^y did you prevent 
me from chastismg it !" 

" Marry, brother Brian," replied the Prior, " touching the one 
of them, it were hard for me to render a reason for a fool speak- 
ing according to his foUy ; and the other churl is of that savage, 
fierce, intractable race, some of whom, as I have often told you, 
are still to be found among the descendants of the conquered 
Saxons, and whose supreme pleasure it is to testify, by all means 
in their power, their aversion to their conquerors." 

" I would soon have beat him into courtesy," observed Brian : " I 
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am aocnstomed to detiX with such spirits. Our Turkish captives 
are as fierce and intpctable as Odin himself could have been ; 
yet two months in my household, under the management of my 
mast^ of the slaves, has made them humble, submissive, service* 
able, and observant of your will. Marry, sir, you must beware 
of the poison and the dagger ; for they use eitiier with free will 
when you give them the slightest opportunity.'' 

**Ay, but," answered Prior Aymer, "every land has its own 
luanners and fashions ; and, besides that beating this fellow could 
procure us no information respecting the road to Cedric*s house, it 
would have been sure to have established a quarrel betwixt you 
and him had we fomd our way thither. Remember what I told . 
yoQ ; this wealthy Franklin is proud, fierce, jealous, and irritable ; 
a withstapder of the nobility, and even of his neighbours, Regi- 
nald Front-de-Boeuf, and Philip Malvoisin, who are no babes to 
strive witli. He stands up so sternly for the privileges of his 
race, and is so proud of his uninterrupted descent from Hereward, 
a renowned champion of the Heptarchy, that he is universally 
called Cedric the Saxon ; and makes a boast of his belon^ng to a 
people from whom many others endeavour to hide their descent, 
"^ jest they should encounter a share of the vae victis, or severities 
imposed upon the vanquished." 

*^ Prior Aymer," said the Templar, " you are a man of gallantry, 
learned in the study of beauty, and as expert as a troubadour in all 
matters concerning the arrets of love ; but T shall expect much 
beauty in this celebrated Rowena, to counterbalance the self-denial 
and forbearance which I must exert, if I am to court the favour of 
such a seditious churl as you have described her father Cedric." 

*^ Cedric is not her father," replied the Prior, ** and is but of 
r^note relation ; she is descended from higher blood than even 
he pretends to, and is but distantly connected with him by birth. 
Her guardian, howq|er, he is, self-constituted as I believe ; but 
his ward is as dear tt> him as if she were his own child. Of her 
beaoly you shall soon ^ judge ; and if the purify of her com- 
plexion, and the majeiitic, yet soft expression of a mild blue eye, 
do not chase frvjm your memory the black-tressed girls of Pales- 
tine^ ay, or the houris of old Mahound's paradise, I am an infidel, 
and no true son of the church." 

^ Should your boasted beauty," said the Templar, " be weighed 
m tbe balance and found wanting, you know our wager )" 

** My good collar," answered the Prior, " against ten huts of 
Gatat wine ; — they are mine as securely as if Siey were already 
Ib tfae convent vai^ts, under the key of old Dennis the cellarer." 

** And I am myself to be judge," said the Templar, " and am 
m$f to be convicted on my own admission^ that I have seen no 
Tnnilim so beautiful since Pentecost was a twelvemonth. Rao it 
Mfcinrf— *Prior, your collar is in danger ; I will wear it over my 
§M^latte lists of Ashbv-de-la-Zouche." 
, "IIIb it fairly," said Vne Prior, "and wear it as ye wiU ; I 
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will trust your ^ving true response, on yonr word as a knight 
and as a churchman. Yet, brother, take my advice, and file your 
tongue to a little more courtesy than your habits oi predominating 
over infidel captives and Eastern bondsmen have accustomed you. 
Cedric the Saxon, if offended, — and he is no way slack in taking 
ofience, — is a man who, without respect to your knighthood, 
my high office, or the sanctity of either, would clear his house 
of us, and send us to lodge wilh the larks, though the hour were 
midnight. And be careml how you look on i^wena, whom hd 
cherishes with the most jealous care ; an he take the least alarm 
in that quarter, we are but lost men. It is said he banished his 
only son from his family for lifting his eyes in the way of afiection 
towards this beauty, who may be worshipped, it seems, at a dis- 
tance, but is not to be approached with other thoughts than such 
as we bring to the shrine of the Blessed Virgin." 

" Well, you have said enough," answerid the Templar ; " I 
will for a night put on the needful restraint, and deport me as - 
meekly as a maiden ; but as for the fear of his expelling us by 
violence, myself and squires, with Hamet and Abdalla, will war- 
rant you against that (hsgrace. Doubt not that we shall be strong 
enough to make good our quarters." 

** We must not let it come so far," answered the Prior ; ** but 
here is the clown's sunken cross, and the night is so dark tiiat we 
, can hardly see which of the roads we are to followl) He bid us 
turn, I think, to the left." 

" To the right," said Brian, ** to the best of my remembrance." 

" To the left, certainly, the left ; I remember his pointing with 
his wooden sword." 

*' Ay, but he held his sword in his left hand, and so pointed 
across ius body with it," said the Templar. 

Each maintained his opinion with sufficient obstinacy, as is 
usual in ail such cases ; the attendants were^pealed to, but they 
had not been near enough to hear Wamba's Erections. At length 
Brian remarked, what had at first escaped him in the twihght ; 
^ Here is some one either asleep, or lying dead at the foot of this 
cross -^ Hugo, stir him with the but-end of thy lance." 

This was no sooner done than the figure arose, exclaiming in 
good French, ^ Whosoever thou art, it is discourteous in you to 
disturb my thoughts." 

"We did but wish to ask you," said the Prior, ''the road to 
Rotherwood, the abode of Cedric the Saxon." 

" I myself am bound thither," replied the stranger ; *'and if I 
had a horse, T would be your guide, for the way is somewhat 
intricate, though perfectly well known to me." v 

" Thou shalt have both thanks and reward, my friend," said 
the Prior, " if thou wilt bring us to Cedrie's in safety." 

And he caused one of his attendants to mount his own led 
horsey and give that upon which he had hitherto ridden to tho 
Stranger, who was to serve for a guide. 
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Their conductor pursaed an opposite road from that whidi 
Wamba had recommended, for the pmrpose of misleading them. 
The path soon led deeper into the woodland, and crossed more 
than one brook, the approach to which was rendered perilous by 
the marshes through which it flowed ; but the stranger seemed 
to know, as if by instinct, the soundest ground and the safest 
points of passage ; and by dint of caution and attention, bron^t 
the party safely into a wilder avenue than any they had yet seen ; 
and, pointing to a large low irregular building at tiie upper extre- 
mity, he said to the Prior, '< Yonder is Rotherwood, the dwelling 
of Cedric the Saxon.** 

This was a joyful intimation to Aymer, whose nerves were none 
of the strongest, and who had suffered such agitation and alarm 
in the course of passing through the dangerous bogs, that he had 
not yet had the curiosity to ask. his guide a smgle question. 
Fin^g himself now at his ease and near shelter, his curiofflty 
began to awake, and he demanded of the guide who and what he 
was. 

^A Palmer, just returned from tiie ^oly Land," was the 
answer. 

" You had better have tarried there to fight for the recovery 
of ihe Holy Sepulchre," said the Templar. 

" True, Reverend Sir Knight," answered the Palmer, to whom 
Hie appearance of the Templar seemed perfectiy familiar, ^* but 
when those who are under oath to recover the holy city, are 
foimd travelling at such a distance from the scene of their duties, 
can you wonder that a peaceful peasant like me should decline the 
task which they have abandoned !" 

The Templar would have made an angry reply, but was inter- 
rupted by the Prior, who again expressed his astonishment, that 
their guide, after such long absence, should be so perfectiy ac- 
quainted with the passes of the forest. 

^ I was bom a native of these parts," answered their guide, 
and as he made the reply they stood before the mansion of 
Cedric, — a low irregular building, containing several court- 
yards or enclosures, extending over a considerable space of 
ground, and which, though its size argued the inhabitant to be a 
person of wealth, differed entirely from the tall, turreted, and 
castellated buildings in which the Norman nobitity resided, and 
which had become the imiversal style of architecture throughout 
'" glfoid. 

herwOod was not, however, without defences ; no habita- 
J in that disturbed period, could have been so, without the 
^ iHk of being plundered and burnt before the next morning. A 
deep fosse, or ditch, was drawn round the whole building and 
fi&M with water from a neighbouring stream. A double stockade, 
«v fftlisadey composed of pointed beams, which the adjacent forest 
Wttfff&edf d^ended the outer and inner bank of the trench. There 
, Wf0 §mwttesmee froqi the west through the outer stockade, which 
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communicated hy a drawbridge, wiUi a similar opening in tbe 
interior defences. Some precautions had been taken to place 
those entrances under the protection of projecting angles, bj 

. which they might be flanked in case of need by archers or 

(jrimgers. 

&fore this entrance the Templar wound his horn loudly ; for 
the rain, which had long threatened, began now to desc^id with 
great violence. 



CHAPTER III. 5 

Then (nd relief!) from the bleak coast that hean 
The Gennan Ocean roar, deep-blooming, strong. 
And ytilow hair'd, the blue-eyed Saxon came. 

Thomson's Liberia. 

In a hall, the height of which was greatly disproporfioned to 
its extreme lenglli and width, a long oaken table, formed of planks 
rough-hewn from the forest, and which had scarcely receiveci 
any polish, E^d ready prepared for the eyenine meal of Cedric 
the Saxon. (The roof, composed of beams and raners, had nothing 
to divide the^artment from the sky excepting the planking and 
thatch ; there was a huge fireplace at either end of the hall, but 
as the chimneys were constructed in a very clumsy manner, at 
least as much of the smoke foutid its way into the apartment as 
escaped by the proper vent. The constant vapour which this 
occasioned^ had polished the rafters and beams of the low-browed 
hall, by encrusting them with a black varnish of soot On the 
sides of the apartment hung implements of war and of the chase, 
and there were at each comer folding doors, which gave access 
to other parts of the extensive building. 

The oitier appointments of the mansion partook of the rude 
simplicity of the Saxon period, which Cedric piqued himself upon 
maintaining. The floor was composed of eai^ mixed with lime, 
trodden into a hard substance, such as is often employed ip floor- 
ing our modem bams. For about one quarter of the length of 
the apartment, the floor was raised by a step, and this space, 
which was called the dais, was occupied only by the mandpal 
members of the family, and visiters of distinction. For tiais 
purpose, a table richly covered with scarlet doth was placed 
transversely across the platform, from the middle of whicn xaa 
the longer and lower board, at which the domestics and inferior 
persons fed, down towards the bottom of the halL The whole 
resembled tiie form of the letter T, or some of those andent 
dinner-tables, which, arranged on the same prindples, may be 
still seen in the antique Colkges of Oxford or Cambridge. Mas- 
sive chairs and settles of carved oak were placed upon the dais, 
and over these seats and the mote elevated table was fastened a 
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eanopy of dofli, which served in some degree to protect the digni- 
taries who occupied that distinguished station from the wea&r, 
and especially m)m the rain, which in some places found its way 
through the ill-constructed roof. 

The walls of this upper end of the hall, as far as the dais 
extended, were covered with hangings or curtains, and upon the 
floor there was a carpet, hoth of which were adorned vriih some 
attempts at tapestry, or emhroidery, executed with briUiant or 
rather gaudy colouring. Over the lower range of table, the roof, 
as we have noticed, had no covering ; the rough plastered walls 
were left bare, and the rode earthen floor was uncarpeted ; the 
board was uncovered by a cloth, and rude massive benches sup- 
pfied the place of chairs. 

In the centre of the upper table, were placed two chairs more 
elevated than the rest, for the master and mistress of the family, - 
who presided over tiie scene of hospitality, and from doing so I 
derin^ their Saxon title of honour, which signifies ^ the Dividers 
ofBread.'* 

To each of these chairs was added a footstool, curiously carved 
and inlaid with ivory, which mark of distinction was peculiar to 
them. One of these seats was at present occupied by Cedric the 
Saxon, who, though but in rank a thane, or, as the Normans 
flailed him, a Franklin, felt, at the delay of his evening meal, an 
inritable impatience, which might have become an alderman, 
whether of ancient or of modem times. h i> 

It appeared, indeed, from the countenance of tbis^ proprietor, 
that he was of a frank, but hasty and choleric temper^ !Het was 
not above the middle stature, but broad-shouldered, long-armed, 
and powerfully made, tike one accustomed to endure the fatigue 
of war or of ttie diase ; his face was broad, with large blue eyes, 
cmen and tnnk features, fine teeth, and a well formed head, 
attogethor expressive of that sort of good-humour which often 
lod^ with a sudden and hasty temper. Pride and jealousy there 
was in his eye, for his life had been spent in asserting rights which 
were constantly liable to invasion ; and the prompt, fiery, and 
naohite disposition of the man, had been kepLAonstantly upon the 
alert by the circumstances of his situation, ^^s long yellow hair 
was equally divided on the top of his head and upon his brow, and 
eombed'down on each side to the length of his shoulders : it had 
but little tendency to gre^j although Cedric was approaching to 
Uaaxtieth ye^ ^.; ^ . • 

rtpB dress was a tunic of forest green, furred at the throat and 
mtk with what was called minever ; a kind of fur inferior in 
^pmH^ to ermine, and formed, it is betieved, of the skin of the 
ff ff m t a mi. This doublet hung unbuttoned over a close dress 
mimmm which sate tight to his body; he had breeches of the 
tnit fhey did not reach below the lower part of the thigh, 
''• tti0 Imee exposed. His feet had sandals of the same 
41^ the peasants^ but of finer- materials^ and secured in 
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the f]x>nt with golden dasps. He had bracelets of gold npon his 
arms, and a broad collar of the same precious metsu around his 
neck. About his waist he wore a richly-studded belt, in which 
was stuck a short straight two-edged sword, with a sharp point, so 
disposed as to hang almost perpenScuIarly by hid side. Behind his 
seat was hung a scarlet cloth cloak lined with fur, and a cap of the 
same materials richly embroidered, which completed the dress of 
the opulent landholder when he chose to go forth. A short boaiS 
spear, with a broad and bright steel head, also reclined against 
the back of his chair, which served him, when he walked 
abroad, for the purposes of a staff or of a weapon, as chance 
might require. 

Several domestics, whose dress held various proportions betwixt 
the richness of their master's, and the coarse and Simple attire of 
Gurth the swine-herd, watched the looks and waited the com- 
mands of the Saxon dignitary. Two or three servants of a supe- 
rior order stood behind their master upon the dais; the rest 
occupied the lower part of the hall. Other attendants there were 
of a different description ; two or three large and shaggy grey- 
hounds, such as were then employed in hunting the stag and 
wolf; as many slow-hounds of a large bony breed, with thick 
necks, large heads, and long ears ; and one or two of the smaller 
dogs, now called terriers, which waited with impatience the arrival 
of the supper ; but with the sagacious knowledge of physiognomy 
peculiar to their race, forbore to intrude upon the moody silence 
of their master, apprehensive probably of a small white tnmcheon 
which lay by Cedric's trencher, for the purpose of repelling the 
advances of his four-legged dependants. One grisly old wolf-dog 
alone, with the liberty of an indulged favourite, had planted him- 
self close by the chair of state, and occasionally ventured to 
solicit notice by putting his large hairy head upon his master's 
knee, or pushing his nose into his hand. Even he was repelled 
by the stem command, ^ Down, Balder, down 1 I am not in the 
humour for foolery." 

In fiict, Cedric, as we have observed, was in no very placid 
state of mind. The Lady Rowena, who had been absent to attend 
an evening mass at a distant church, had but just returned, and 
was chan^ng her garments, which had been wetted by the storm. 
There were as yet no tidings of Grurth and his charge, which 
should long since have been driven home from the forest ; and 
such was the insecurity of the period, as to render it probable 
that the delay might be explained by some depredation of the 
outlaws, with whom the adjacent forest abounded, or by the 
violence of some neighbouring baron, whose consciousness of 
strength made him equally negligent of the laws of property. 
The matter was of consequence, for great part of the domestic 
wealth of the Saxon proprietors consisted in numerous herds of 
swine, especiaUy in forest-land, where those animals easily found 
their food. 
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Beddes these subjects of anxiety, the Saxon thane was impatient 
Ibr the presence of his favourite clown Wamba, whose j^ts, such 
as they were, served for a sort of seasoning to his evening meal, 
and to the deep draughts of ale and wine with which he was in 
the habit of accompanying it. Add to all this, Cedric had &sted 
since noon, and his usual supper hour was long past, a cause of 
irritation common to country squires, both in ancient and modem 
times. His displeasure was expressed in broken sentences, partly 
mutt^:«d to himself, partly addressed to the domestics who stood 
around ; and particularly to his cupbearer, who offered him from 
time to time, as a sedative, a silver goblet filled with wine — 
•* Why tarries the Lady Rowena !" 

^ She is but changing her head-gear," replied a female atten- 
dant, with as much confidence as the ^Etvourite lady's-maid usually 
answers the master of a modem family ; <' you would not wish 
her to sit down to the banquet in her hood and kirtle I and no 
lady within the shire can be quicker in arraying herself than my 
mistress." 

This undeniable argument produced a sort of acquiescent 
unph 1 on the part of the Saxon, with the addition, ^ I wish her 
devotion may choose fair weather for the next visit to St John's 
Kirk; — but what, in the name of ten devils," continued he, 
turning to the cupbearer, and raising his voice as if happy to have 
found a channel into which he might divert his indignation 
without fear or control — " what, in the name of ten devils, keeps 
Grurth so long a-field ? I suppose we shall have an evil account of 
die herd ; he was wont to be a fiuthfiil and cautious drudge, and 
I had destined him for something better; perchance I might 
even have made him one of my warders." * 

Oswald the cupbearer modestly suggested, ^ that it was scarce 
an hour since the tolling of the curfew ;" an ill-chosen apology, 
since it turned upon a topic so harsh to Saxon ears. 

** The foul fiend," exclaimed Cedric, " take the curfew-bell, and 
the tyrannical bastard by whom it was devised, and the heartless 
slave who names it with a Saxon tongue to a Saxon ear I The 
curfew I" he added, pausing, <'ay, the curfew; which compels 
true inen to extinguish their lights, that thieves and robbers may 
work their deeds in darkness! — Ay, the curfew; — Reginald 
Front-de-Bceuf and Philip de Malvoisin know the use of the cur- 
few as well as William the Bastard himself, or e'er a Norman 
adventurer that fought at Hastings. I shall hear, I guess, that 
my property has been swept off to save from starving the hungry 
biuiditti, whom they cannot support but by theft and robbery. 

« The original has Cniehtt, by which the Saxons seem to have designated a 
' I of military attendants, sometimes free, sometimes bondsmen, but always 
' I above an ordinary domestic, whether in the royah household or in those 



of the aldermen and thanes. But the term cnicht, now spelt kniffiU* havhig 
been received into the English language as equivalent to the Norman 
vord Otevaiitr, I have avoided using it in its more ancient nose, to prevent 
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My fjEuthfal dave is murdered, and my goods are taken for a 
prey — and Wamba — where is Wamba 1 Said not some one he 
had gone forth with Gtirth \" 

Oswald replied in the affirmatiye. 

** Ay ! why this is better and better ! he is carried off too, the 
Saxon fool, to serve the Norman lord. Fools are we all indeed 
that serve them, and fitter subjects for their scorn and laughter, 
than if we were bom with but half our wits. But I wUi be 
avenged," he added, starting from his chair in impatience at the 
supposed injury, and catching hold of his boar-spear ; '* I will go 
with my complaint to the great council ; I have finends, I have 
followers '—man to man will T appeal the Norman to (he lists; 
let him come in his plate and bis mail, and all that can render 
cowardice bold ; I have sent such a javelin as this through a 
stronger fence than three of their war shields I — Haply they 
think me old ; but they shall find, alone and childless as I am, 
the blood of Hereward is in the veios of Gedric. — Ah, Wilfred, 
Wilfred I" he exclaimed in a lower tone, " couldst thou have 
ruled thine unreasonable passion, thy fctther had not been left in 
his age like the solitary oak that throws out its shattered and 
unprotected branches against the full sweep of th^ tempest !" 
The reflection seemed to conjure into sadness his irritated 
feelings. Replacing his javeUn, he resumed his seat, bent his 
looks downward, and appeared to be absorbed in melancholy 
reflection. <— >j\X' *U t i o < <t- 

I^m his musing, Ce j^^pi^ suddenly(^aken^ by the blast 
of a horn, which was lepued to by the clamorous yells and 
barking of all the dogs in the hall, and some twenty or thirty 
which were quartered in other parts of the building. It cost 
some exercise of the white truncheon, well seconded by the exer- 
tions of the domestics, to silence this canine clamour. 

^ To the gate, knaves 1" said the Saxon, hastily, as soon as the 
tumult was so much appeased that the dependants could hear 
his voice. '^ See what tidings that horn tells us of — to announce, 
I ween, some hership * and robbery which has been done upon 
my lands.'* 

Returning in less than three minutes, a warder annouhced, 
" that the Prior Aymer of Jorvaulx, and the good knight Brian 
de Bois-Guilbert, commander of the valiant and venerable order 
of Knights Templars, with a small retinue, requested hospitality 
and lodging for the night, being on their way to a tournament 
which was to be held not far from Ashby-de-la-Zouche, on the 
second day from the present." 

" Aymer, the Prior Aymer I Brian de Bois-Guilbert !" — mut- 
tered Cedric ; ** Normans both ; — but Norman or Saxon, the hospi- 
tality of Rotherwood must not be impeached ; they are welcome, 
since they have chosen to halt — ^more welcome would they have been 

• Pillage. 
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to have ridden ^arfher on their way — But it were unworthy to mur- 
mur for a night's lodgings and a night's food ; in the quality of 
^ests, at least, even Normans must suppress their insolence. — Cro, 
Hundebert," he added, to a sort of major-domo who stood behind 
him with a white wand ; ^ take six of the attendants, and introduce 
the strangers to the guests' lodging. LooJc^ifter their horses and 
mules, and see their train lack noSiing. ^et them have chaiige 
of vestments if they require it, and fire, and water to wash, and 
wine and ale ; and bid the cooks add what they hastily can to our 
evening meal ; and let it be put on the boutl when those strangers 
are r^dy to share i^ Say to them, Hundebert, that Cedric 
would himself bid them welcome, but he is under a vow never to 
step more than three steps from the dais of his owujiall to meet 
any who shares not the blood of Saxon royalty, ^egone ! see 
them carefully tended ; let them not say in their priHe, the Saxon 
churl has shewn at once his poverty and his avarice." 

The major-domo departed with several attendants, to execute 
his masters commands. ** The Prior Aymer I" repeated Cedric; 
boking to Oswald, <' the brother, if I mistake not, of Giles de 
Mauleverer, now lord of Middleham V* 

Oswald made a respectful sign of assent. ^ His brother sits in 
the seat, and usurps &e patrimony, of a better race, the race of 
Ul^ar of Middleham ; but what Norman lord doth not the same ! 
This Prior is, they say, a free and jovial priest, who loves the 
wine-cup and the bugle-horn better than bell and book : Good ; 
let him come, he wall be welcon^ How named ye the 
Templar!" ^ 

« Brian de Bois-Guilbert" 

^ Bois-Guilbert V* said Cedric, still in the musing, half-argumg 
tone, which the habit of living among dependents had accus- 
tomed him to employ, and which resembled a man who talks to 
himself rather than to those around him — ^ Bois-Guilbert ! that 
name has been spread wide both for good and evil, {^ley say 
he is valiant as the bravest of his order ; but stained with their 
usual vices, pride, arrogance, cruelty, and voluptuousness ; a hard- 
hearted man, who knows neither fear of earth, nor awe of heaven. 
So say the few warriors who have returned from PalestigSV- 
WeU ; it is but for one night ; he shall be welcome too. — Oswald, 
broach the oldest wine-cask ; place the best mead, the mightiest ale, 
the richest morat, the most sparkling cider, the most odoriferous 
pigmeirtB, upon the board ; fill the hi^^t horns* — Tempbirs and 
Abbots love good wines and good measure. — Elgitha, let thy 
Lady Rowena know we shall not this night expect her in the 
hall, unless such be her especial pleasure." 

** But it will be her especial pleasure," answered Elgitha, with 

* These were drinks used by the Saxons, as we are informed by Mr Tnnier : 
Morat waa made of honey flavoured wiUi the Juice of mulberries ; Pigment waa 
a sweet and rich liquor, composed of wine highly spiced, and sweetened also 
witb hooagr l the other liquors need no ezplaDatioQ.--L. T. 
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mat readineflB, ^ for ahe is ever dedrous to hear the latest news 
uom Palestme." 

Cedric darted at the forward damsel a glance of hasty resent* 
ment; bat Rowena, and whatever belonged to her, were pri- 
Tileged and secure from his anger. He only replied, ^' Silence, 
maiden ; thy tongne outruns thy discretion. Say my message to 
thy mistress, and let her do her pleasure. Here, at least, the 
descendant of Alfred still reigns a princess.** Elgitha left the 
aparta iCTit. 

/"** Palestine I** repeated the Saxon ; ** Palestine I how many ears 
we turned to the tales which dissolute crusaders, or hypocritical 
pilgrims, bring from that fatal land ! I too might ask — I too 
miefat inquire — I too might listen with a beating heart to fables 
which the wily strdlers deyise to cheat us into hospitality — but 
no — The son who has disobeyed me is no longer mine ; nor will 
I concern myself more for his fate than for that of the most 
worthless among the millions that ever shaped the crosf on their 
shoulder, rushed into excess and blood-guiltiness, and called it 
an accomplishment of the will of Grod." 

He knit his brows, and fixed his eyes for an instant on the 
sround ; as he raised ^em, the folding doors at the bottom of the 
San were cast wide, and, preceded by the major-domo with hia 
wand, and four domestics bearing blazang torches^ the guests of 
ihe evening entered the apartment.! 



CHAPTER IV. 

"Vnth sheep and shaggy goats the porkers bled. 
And the proud steer was on the marble spread ; 
With fire prepared, they deal the morsels round, 
Wine roqr bright the brimming^ goblets orown'd. 

Disposed apart, Ulvases shares the treat ; 

A mvet table and fgnobler seat. 

The Prince assigns Od^aey, Book 21, 

Thb Prior Aymer had taken the opportunity afforded him, of 
dian^ff his riding robe for one of yet more costiy materials, over 
which he wore a cope curiously embroidered. Besides the 
massive golden signet ring, which marked his ecclesiastical 
dij^ty, his fingers, though contrary to ibe canon, were loaded 
with precious gems ; his sandals were of the finest leather which 
was imported fiom Spain ; his beard trimmed to as small dimen- 
sions as his order would possibly permit, and his shaven crown 
concealed by a scarlet cap ricUy embroidered. 

The appearance of the Knight Templar was also changed; and, 
though less studiously bedecked with ornament, his drras was as 
rich, and his appearance far more commanding, than that of his 
companion. He had exdianged his shirt of nnil for an under 
tonic of dark purple silki xanushed with fiuiBb over which flowed 
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Ids long robe of spotless white, in ample folds. ^Hie eight- 
pointed cross of his order was cut on the shoulder of niis nmntle 
m black yelyet. The high cap no longer invested his brows, 
which were only shaded hy short and thick curled hair qta^ven 
blackness, corresponding to his unusually swart complexl^^ No- 
thing could be more gracefully majestic than his step and manner, 
had they not been marked by a predominant air of haughtinese, 
eaig y acquired by the exercise of unresisted authority, 
^aese two dignified persons were followed by their respective 
attendants, and at a more humble distance by their guide, whose 
figure had nothing more remarkable than it derived from the 
usual weeds of a pilgrim. A cloak or mantle of coarse black 
serge, enveloped his whole body. It was in shape something like 
the cloak of a modem hussar, having similar flaps for covering 
the arms, and was called a Scla/vet/n, or Sdavonian, Coarse 
sandals, bound with thongs, on his bare feet ; a broad and shadowy 
hat, wiUi cockle-shells stitched on its brim, and a long stafi* shod 
with iron, to the upper end of which was attached a branch of 
palm, completed the palmer's attire. He followed modestly the 
hst of the train which entered the hall, and observing that the 
lower table scarce afforded room sufficient for the domestics of 
Cedric and the retinue of his guests, he withdrew to a settle 
placed beside and almost under one of the large chimneys, and 
seemed to employ himself in drying his garments, until the 
retreat of some one should make room at the board, or the hospi- 
tality of the steward shoyM supply him with refreshments in me 
place he had chosen apa^^ 

Cedric rose to receive his guests with an air of dignified hospi- 
tality, and, descending from the dais, or elevated part of his hall, 
made three steps towards them, and then awaited their approach. 

** I grieve,** he said, " reverend Prior, that my vow binds me 
to advance no farther upon this floor of my fathers, even to 
receive such guests as you, and this valiant Knight of the Holy 
Temple. But my steward has expounded to you the cause of my 
seeming discourtesy. Let me also pray, that you will excuse my 
roeaking to you in my native language, and that you will reply in 
the same if your knowledge of it permits ; if not, I sufficiently 
understand Norman to folkw your meaning.'* 

•* Vows," said the Abbot, <* must be unloosed, worthy Franklin, 
or permit merather to say, worthy Thane, though the title is 
antiquated, (^ws are the knots which tie us to Heaven — they 
are tiie cords which bind the sacrifice to the horns of the altar, — 
an^ are therefore, — as I said before, — to be unloosened and 
discharged, unless our holy Mother Church shall pronounce the 
contrai^^ And respecting language, I willingly hold communica- 
tion in ihat spoken by my respected grandmother, Hilda of 
Ifiddldiam, who died in odour of sanctity, little short, if we may 
tme to say so, of her glorious namesake, the blessed Saint 
k of Whitby, Grod be gracious to her soul !" « 
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When the Prior had ceased what he meant aa a condliatairy 
haranrae, his companion said briefly and emphatically, ^ I speak 
ever French, the language of King Richard and his nobles ; but 
T understand English sufficiently to communicate with the natives 
of the country." 

Cedrio darted at the speaker one of those hasty and impatient 
fflances, which comparisons between the two rival nations seldom 
miled to call forth ; but, recollecting the duties of hospitality, he 
suppressed farther show of resentment, and, motioning witn his 
hand, caused his guests to assume two seats a little lower than his 
own, but placed close beside him, and gave a signal that the 
evening meal should be placed upon the board. 
^^WhUe the attendants hastened to obey Cedric's commands, his 
eye distingmshed Gurth the swine-herd, who, with his companion 
Wamba^ niad just entered the hall. " SeipJ these loitering knaves 
up hither," said the Saxon^ impatiently. ^And when the culprits 
came before the dais, — -^^ How comes it, villains ! that you have 
loitered abroad so late as this \ Hast thou brought home thy 
charge, sirrah Gurth, or hast thou left them to robbers and 
marauders !" 

^ The herd is safe, so please ye," said Gurth. 

^ But it does not please me, thoU' knave," said Cedric, ^ that I 
should b^ made to suppose otherwise for two hours, and sit here 
devising vengeance against my neighbours for wrongs they have 
not done me. I tell thee, shackles and the prison-house shall 
punish the next offence of this kind." 

Gurth, knowing his master's irritable temper, attempted no 
exculpation ; but the Jester, who could presume upon Cedric's 
tolerance, by virtue of his privileges as a fool, repHed for them 
both : " In troth, uncle Cedric, you are neither wise nor reason- 
able to-night." 

" How, sir !" said his master ; " you shall to the porter's lodge, 
and taste of the discipline there, if you give your foolery such 
licencei" 

" First let your wisdom tell me," said Wamba, " is it just and 
reasonable to punish one person for the fault of another 1" 

" Certainly not, fool," answered Cedric. 

" Then why should you shackle poor Gurth, uncle, for the fault 
of his dog Fangs ! for I dare be sworn we lost not a minute by * 
the way, when we had got our herd together, which Fangs did 
not manage until we heard the vesper-bell." 

^ Then hang up Fangs," said Cedric, turning hastily towards 
the swineherd, ^ if the mult is his, and get thee another dog." 

^ Under £avonr, uncle," said the Jester, ^ that were still some- 
what on the bow-hand of fur justice ; for it was no fault of 
Fangs that he was lame and could not gather the herd, out the 
hxM of Ihose that struck off two of his fore-claws, an oneratioa 
for which, if the poor fellow had been consulted, he would scarce 
have given iiis voice." 
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** And who dared to lame an animal which belonged to my 
bondsman !" said the Saxon, kindling in wrath. 

« Marry, that did old Hubert," said Wamba, <* Sir PhiUp de 
Mabroisin's keeper of the chase. He caught Fangs strolling in 
the forest, and said he chased the deer contrary to his master's 
right» as warden of the walk." 

'^ The foul fiend take Malvoisin," answered the Saxon, ** and 
his keeper both ! I will teach them that the wood was disforested 
in terms of the great Forest Charter But enough of this. Gro 
to, knave, goto thy place — and thou, Gurtli, get thee another 
dog, and should the keeper dare to touch it, T will mar his archery ; 
the curse of a coward on my head, if I strike not ofif the forefinger 
of his right hand I — he shall draw bowstring no more. — I crave 
your piotlon, my worthy quests. I am beset here with neigh- 
bours that match your fidels, Sir Knight, in Holy Land. But 
your homely fare is before you ; feed, and let welcome make 
amends for hard fare." 

The feast, however, which was spread upon the board, needed 
no apologies from the lord of the mansion. Swine's flesh, dressed 
in several modes, appeared on the lower part of the board, as also 
that of fowls, deer, goats, and hares, and various kinds of fish, 
together with huge loaves and cakes of bread, and simdry confec- 
tions made of fruits and honey. The smaller sorts of wild-fowl, 
of which there was abundance, were not served up i^ platters, 
but brought in upon small wooden spits or broaches, and offered 
by the pages and domestics who bore them, to each guest in 
succession, who cut from them such a portion as he pleased. 
Beside each person of rank was placed a goblet of silver ; tho 
lower board was accommodated with large drinking horn s. ^ ' 

When the repast was about to commence, the major-domo, or 
steward, suddenly raising his wand, said aloud, — ^Forbear ! — 
Place for the Lady Rowena." A side-door at the upper end of the 
haH now opened behind jthe banquet table, and Rowena, followed 
by four female attendants, entered the apartment. Cedric, though 
surprised, and perhaps not altogether agreeably so, at his ward 
i^ypearing in public on this occasion, hastened to meet her, and 
to conduct her, with respectful ceremony, to the elevated seat at 
his own right hand, appropriated to the lady of the mansion. All 
'stood up to receive her ; and, replying to their courtesy by a 
mute gesture of salutation, die^oved gracefully forward to 
assume her place at the boiurd. ^^e she had time to do so, the 
Templar whispered to the Prior,^ I shall wear no collar of gold 
of vours at the tournament. The Chian wine is your own." 

^ Said I not so !" answered the Prior ; " but check your rap- 
UaeSf the Franklin observes you." 

ITaheeding this remonstrance, and accustomed only to act upon 
fte lamediate impulse of his own wishes, Brian de Bois-Guilbert 
kefil lit «7e8 riveted on the Saxon beaul^, more striking perhaps 
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to his imaemation, beeause Offering widely firom those of the 
East^m sultanas. 

Formed m the best proportaoDS of her sex, Rowena was tall in 
stature, yet not so much so as to attract observation on account 
of superior height. Her complexion was exquisitely fair, but the 
noble cast of her head and features prevented the insipi^ty 
which sometimes attaches to fair beauties. H^ clear blue eye, 
which sate enshrined beneath a graceful eyebrow of brown suffi- 
ciently marked to give expression to the forehead, seemed capable 
to kindle as well as melt, to command as well as to beseech. If 
mildness were the more natural expression of such a combination 
of features, it was plain, that in the present instance, the exercise 
of habitual superiority, and the reception of general homage, had 
given to the Saxon lady a loftier character, which mingl^ with 
and qualified that bestowed by nature. <^Her profuse hair, c£ a 
colour betwixt brown and flaxen, was arranged in a fanciful .and 
graceful manner in numerous ringlets, to form which art had 
probably aided nature. These locks were braided with gems, an^, 
being worn at full length, intimated the noble birth and free-bom 
condition of the maiden. A golden chain, to which was attached 
a small reliquary of the same metal, hung round her neck. She 
wore bracelets on her aims, which were l»ire. Her dress was an 
under-gown and kirtle of pale sea-green silk, over which hung a 
long loose robe, which reached to the ground, having very wide 
sleeves, whidi came down, however, very Kttie below the elbow. 
This robe was crimson, and manufactured out of the very finest 
wool. A veil of sUk, interwoven with gold,' was attached to the 
upper part of it, which could be, at the wearer's pleasure, either 
drawn over the face and bosom after the Spanish fashion, or dis- 
posed as a sort of drapery round the shoulders. 

When Rowena perceived the Knight Templar's eyes bent on 
her with an ardour, that, compared with the dark caverns under 
which they moved, gave them the effect of lighted charcoal, she 
drew with dignity the veil around her face, as an intimation that 
the determined freedom of his glance was disagreeable. Cedric 
saw the motion and its cause. ^ Sir Templar," said he, '< the 
cheeks of our Saxon maidens have seen too little of the sun to 
enable them to bear the fixed glance of a crusader." 

" If I have offended," replied Sir Brian, " I crave your pardon, 
— that is, I crave the Lady Rowena's pardon, — for my humility 
will carry me no lower." 

'< The Lady Rowena," said the Prior, ^ has punished os all, in 
chastising the boldness of my friend. Let me hope she will be- 
less cruel to the splendid train which are to meet at the touma* 
ment." 

** Our going thither," said Cedric, " is uncert^. I love not 
these vanities, which were unknown to my Others when England 
was free." 

*• Let us hope, nevertheless," said the Prior, " our company 
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may determine you to travel thitherward ; when Ute roads are so 
UDBaSe, the escort of Sir Brian de Bois-Guilbert is not to be 



^Sir Prior," answered the Saxon, ^wheresoever I have 
travelled in thia land, I have hitherto found myself, with the 
assistanoe of my good sword and faithful followers, in no respect 
needful of other aid. At present, if we indeed journey to Ashby- 
de-la-Zouche, we do so with my noble neighbour and countryman 
Athdstane of CJoningsburgh, and with such a train as wouM set 

outlaws and feudal enemies at defiance. 1 drink to you, Sir 

Prior, in this cup of wine, which I trust your taste will approve 
aod I tbaok you for your courtesy. Should you be so rigid in 
adhering to monastic rule," he added, << as to prefer your acid 
preparation of milk, I hope you will not strain courtesy to do me 
reason." 

'^ Nay," said the. Priest, lau^iing, *< it is only in our abbey that 
we confine ourselves to llie mo didee or the lac addum either. 
CJonversing with tiie world, we use the world's fsishions, and there- 
fore I answer your pledge in this honest wine, and leave the 
weaker liquor to my la^-brother." 

^ And I," said i&o Templar, filling his goblet, *^ drink wassail 
to the fEur Rowena ; for since her namesake introduced the word 
into England, has never been one more worthy of such a tribute. 
By my fnitb, I could pardon the unhappy Yortigeam, had he half 
tlie cause that we now witness, for miaking ^pwreck of his 
honour and his kingdom." 

" I will spare your courtesy. Sir Knight," said Rowena with 

' dignity, ftnd without unveiling herself ; " or rather I will tax it so 

far as to require of you tiie latest news from Palestine, a theme 

more agreeable to our English ears than the compliments which 

your French breeding teaches." 

« I have fittle of importance to say, lady," answered Sir Brian 
de Bois-Guilb^rt, ^ excepting the c(»ifiiined tidings of a truce 
with Saladin." 

He was interrupted by Wamba, who had taken his appro- 
' priated seat upon a chair, the back of which was decorated with 
two ass's ears, and which was placed about two steps behind 
that of his master, who, from time to time, supplied him with 
nctoals from his own trencher; a favour, however, which 
Hud Jester shared with the favourite dogs, of whom, as we have 
already noticed, there were several in attendance. Here sat 
WaBil!^ witii a small table before him, his heels tucked up against 
iktb har of the chair, his cheeks sucked up so as to make his jaws 
DeaeoEihle a pair of nut-crackers, and his eyes half-shut, yet 
I with alertness every opportunity to exercise his licensed 



> truces with the infidels," he exdakned, without caring 
hum «nddenly he interrupted the stately Templar, ^ make an dd 
aMBi«lwe!" 
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"Qoto, knave, how so V* said Cedric, his features prepared to 
receive favourably the es^ected jest. 

** Because," answered Wamba, " I remember three of ihem in 
my day, each of which was to endure for the course of fifty 
years ; so that, by computation^ I must be at least a hundred and 
fifty years old." 

^ I will warrant you against dying of old age, however," said 
the Templar, who now recognized his friend of the forest ; ^ 1 will 
assure you from all deaths but a violent one, if you give such 
directions to wayfarers, as you did this night to the Prior and 
me." 

^ How, sirrah !" said Cedric, ^ misdirect travellers 1 We must 
have you whipt ; you are at least as much rogue as fool." 

*• I pray thee, uncle," answered the Jester, ** let my folly, for 
once, protect my roguery. I did but make a mistake between 
my right hand and my left; and he 'might have pardoned a 
greater, who took a fool for his couns^ljor and guide." 

Conversation was here interrupt^^by the entrance of the 
|x>rter's page, who announced that t£ere was a stranger at the 
gate, imploring admittance and hospitality. 

'^ Admit him," said Cedric, '* be he who or what he may ; — a 
night like that which roars wit)iout, compels even wild animals to 
hard with tame, and to seek the protection of man, their mortal 
foe, rather than perish by the elements. Let his wants be 
ministered to with all care — look to it, Oswald." 

And the steward left the banquetmg ball to see the commands 
of his patron obeyed. 



CHAPTER V. 

Hath not a Jew eyes? Hath not a Jew hands, oigaas, dtanendoDS, sensef* 
affections, paarimis? Fed with the same food, hurt with the same weapons, 
sabject to the same diseases, healed by the same means, wanned and cooled by 
the same winter and summer, as a Christian is? 

MerdumtqfVeniee, 

Oswald, returning, whispered into the ear of his master, ^ It 
is a Jew, who calls himseff Isaac of York; is it fit I should 
lyiftr ah f^-Tl him into the hall !" 

^ Let Gurth do thine o£Soe, Oswald," said Wamba with his 
usual effrontery ; ^ the swineherd will be a fit uidier to the Jew." 

" Saint Mary," said the Abbot, crossing himself, ^ an unbe- 
lieving Jew, and admitted into this presence!" 

*^ A doff Jew," echoed the Templar, ^ to approach a defender 
of the Hdy Sepulchre !" 

/ ' ^''By my fiuth," said Wamba, ** it would seem the TemplarsN 
love the JewB* inheritance better than they do their conmany.'l^ 

'H^cace, my worthy guests," said Cedric ; ^ my hospitauty must 
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not be txnmded by your dislikes. If Heaven bore wilh ihe whole 
nation of stiff-necked unbelievers for more years than a layman 
can number, we may endure the presence of one Jew for a few 
noors. But I constniin no man to converse or to feed with him. 
Let him have a board and a morsel apart, — unless," he said 
smiling, ^ these turban'd strangers will admit his society." 

^ &r Franklin," answered ue Templar, " my Saracen slaves 
are tme Moslems, and scorn as much as any Christiaa to hold 
intercourse with a Jew." 

^^ow, in faith," said Wamba, ^ I cannot see that the wor- 
shippers of Mahound and Termagaunt have so greatly the 
advantage over the people once chosen of Heaven." 

"< He shall sit with thee, Wamba," said Cedric; << the fool and 
tiie knave will be well met." 

^ The fool," answered Wamba, raising the relics of a gammon 
of bacon, ^ will take care to erect a bulwark against the knave^^ 

"Hush," said Cedric, « for here he comes." 
(^troduced with little ceremony, and advancing with fear and 
hesitation, and many a bow of deep humility, a taU thin old man, 
who, however, had lost by the habit of stooping much of his 
actual height, approached the lower end of the board. His 
features, keen and regular, with an aqmline nose, and piercing 
Uack eyes ; his high and wrinkled forehead, and long grey hair 
and beard, would have been considered as handsome, had they 
not been the marks of a physiognomy peculiar to a race, which, 
during those dark ages, was alike detested by the credulous and 
prejudiced vulgar, and persecuted by the greedy and rapacious 
nobility, and who, perhaps, owing to that very hatred and perse- 
cation, had adopted a national character, in which there was 
mudi, to say the least, mean and unamiable. 

The Jew's dress, which appeared to have suffered considerably 
from the storm, was a plain russet cloak of many folds, covering 
a dark purple tunic. He had large boots lined with fur, and a 
belt around his waist, which sustained a small knife, togethOT 
with a case for writing materials, but no weapon. He wore a 
fai^ square yellow cap of a peculiar fashion, assigned to his 
nation to distinguish them from Chnstiaog. and which he doffed 
with great humiUity at the door of the hs^ 

The reception of this person in the fiaU of Cedric the Saxon, 
was sach as might have satisfied the most prejudiced enemy of 
the tribes of leraeL Cedric himself coldly nodded in answer to 
the, Jew's repeated salutations, and signed to him to take place at 
the lower end of the table, where, however, no one offered to 
make room for him. On the contrary, as he passed along the 
fie^ easting a timid supplicating glance, and turning towards each 
oi Hioee who occupied the lower end of the board, the Saxon 
itiiinsttiin squared their shoulders, and continued to devour their 
mH>ca ' with great perseverance, paying not the least attention to 
i»«ftBl» of the new guest The attendants of the Abbot crossed 
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themsdres, with looks of pious horror, and die very heathen 
Saracens, as Isaac drew near them, curled up their whiskers with 
indignation, and laid their hands on their poniards, as if ready to 
rid memselree by the most desperate means from the apprehended 
contamination of his nearer approach. 

Probably the same motives which induced Cedric to open his 
hall to this son of a rejected people, would have made him inast 
on his attendants receiving lauu: with more courtesy. But the 
Abbot had, at this moment, engaged him in a most interesting 
discusdon on the breed and character of his favourite hounds, 
which he would not have interrupted for matters of much greater 
importance than tiiat of a Jew going to bed supperless.^ While 
Isaac thus stood an outcast in the present sode^, like his people 
among the nations, looking in vain for welcome or resting place, 
the pugrim who sat by the chimney took compassion upon him, 
and resigned his seat, saying briefly, " Old man, my garnaents are 
dried, my hunger is appeas^, thou irt both wet and rasting.'' So 
saying, he gatiiered together, and brought to a flame, the decaying 
brands which lay scattered on the ample hearth ; took from the 
larger board a mess of pottage and seethed kid, placed it upon the 
small table at which he had himself supped, and, withoutji^ting 
the Jew's thanks, went to the other side of the hall ;— ^^th» 
from unwillingness to hold more close communication with the 
object of his benevolence, or from a wish to draw near to the 
upper end of the table, seemed uncertain. 

Had there been painters in those days capable to execute such 
a subject, the Jew, as he bent his withered form, and expanded 
his diiUed and trembling hands over Ae fire, would have formed 
no bad emblematical personification of the Winter season. Having 
dispeUed the cold, he turned eagerly to the smoking mess which 
was placed before him, and ate with a haste and an apparent 
relish, that seemed to betoken long abstinence firom food. 

Meanwhile the Abbot and Cedric continued their discourse 
upon hunting ; the Lady Rowena seemed engaged in conversation • 
with one of her attendant females ; and the haughty Templar, 
whose eye wandered from the Jew to the Saxon b^uty, revolved 
in his mind thoughts which appeared deeply to interest him. 

** T marvel, worthy Cedric," said the Abbot, as their discourse 
proceeded, **that, great as your predilection is for your o^^^-n 
manly language, you do notT receive the Norman-French into 
vour favour, so far at least as the mystery of woodcraft and 
nunting is concerned. Surely no tongue is so rich in the various 
phrases which the field-sports demand, or furnishes means to the 
exp^enced woodman so well to express his jovial art" 

**Good Father Aymer," said the Saxon, ** be it known to you, 
I care not for those over-sea refinements, without which I can 
weU enou&rh take my pleasure in the woods* I can wind my 
horn, tiiough 1 call not the blast either a recheate or a mc^ — I 
ean cheer my dogs on the prey, and I can flay and quarter the 
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animal wben it is brought down, without nong the new-fimeled 
jargon of ewree, ar^, nomble$, and aU the batmle of the fiibmoua 
Shr Tristrem."* 

'* The JPrench," aaid the Templar, raising his voice with the 
presumptuous and authoritatiye tone whi<£ he used upon all 
occasions, "is not only the natural language of the chase, but 
that of love and war, in which ladies should be won and enemies 

defiedj^S 

** pledge me in a cup of wine. Sir Templar,** siud Cedric, 
* and fill another to the Abbot,@ule I look back some thirty 
years to tell you another tale. As Cedric the Saxon then was, 
his plain EngMi tale needed no eamifih from French troubadours, 
when it was told in the ear m beauty ; and the field of North- 
allerton, upon the day of the Holy Standard, could tell whether 
the Saxon war-cry was not heard as far within the ranks of the 
Scottish host as the ori de guerre of the boldest Norman baron. 
To the memoir of the brave who fought there ! — Pledge me, 
my guests." He drank deep, and went on with increasing 
warmths ^ Ay, that was a day of cleaving of shields, when a 
hundred banners w^ bent forwards over the heads of the 
valiant, and blood flowed round like water, and death was held 
better than flight. A Saxon bard Bad called it a feast of the 
swords — a gatheriiu; of the eagles to the prey — the clashing of 
bills upon shield and hefanet, the shouting of battle more joyful 
than the clamour of a bridaL But our bards are no more,** he 
said ; ^ our deeds are lost in those of anotiier race — our language 
— oar very name — is hastening to decay, and none mourns for 
it save one solitary old niajDL^ Cupbearer ! knave, fill the goblets 
— To the strone in arms, Sir Templar, be their race or language 
what it win, who now heue them best in Palestine among the 
duonpions of the Cross 1** 

" It becomes not one wearing this badge to answer,'* said Sir 
^ian de Bois-Guilbert ; ** yet to whom, besides the sworn Cham- 
pions of the Holy Sepulchre, can the palm be assigned among the 
champions of the Cross !** 

«To the Knights HospitaDers," said the Abbot; **! have a 
brother of their order.'* 

<* I impeach not their £une,** said the Templar ; *^ neverthe- 

^T think, friend Cedric," said Wamba, interfering, ^ that had 
Baefiurd of the Lion*s Heart been wise enough to mive taken a 
M^% advice, he might have staid at home with his merry English- 
tooBLf and left the recovery of Jerusalem to those same Knights 
who had most to do with the loss of i^'^ 

** Were there, then, none in the EngBsh army,** said the Lady 
Konotty "whose names are worthy to be mentioned with the 
Kiii|^ of the Temple, and of St John t" 

«SeeNoteC. Language qf the Chase, 
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« Forgive me, lady," replied De Bois-Guilbert ; ^ihe English 
monarch did, indeed, bring to Palestine a host of gallant wamors, 
second only to those whose breasts hare been the onoeasing bul* 
wark of that blessed land.*' 

''Second to none,'* said the Pilgrim, who had stood near 
enough to hcAr^and had fistened to tins conversation with marked 
impatience. QH turned toward J^ spot from whence this 
unexpected asseveration was hea^^ '^ I say," repeated the 
Pilgrim in a firm and strong voice, ^ that the English chivalry 
were second to none who ever drew sword in cbfence of the 
Holy Land. I say besides, for I saw it, that King Richard him- 
self and five of his knights, held a tournament after the takine of 
St John-de-Acre, as challengers against all comers. I say, that, 
on that day, each knight ran three courses, and cast to the 
ground three antagonists. I add, that seven of these assailants 
were Knights of me Temple — and Sir Brian de Bois-Guilbert 
well knows the truth of what I tell you.'' 

It is imposdble for language to describe the bitter scowl of 
rage which rendered yet diurker the swarthy countenance of the 
Templar. In the extremity of his resentment and confusion, his 
quivering fingers griped towards the handle of his sword, and 
perhaps only withdrew, from the consciousness that no act of 
violence could be safely executed in that place and presence. 
Cedric, whose feelings were all of a right onward and simple 
kind, and were seldom occupied by more than one object at onoe, - 
omitted, in the joyous glee with which he heard of the glory of 
his countrymen, to remark the angry confusion of his guest ; '^ I 
would give thee this golden bracelet. Pilgrim," he said, *^ couldst 
thou tell me, the names of those knights who upheld so gallantly 
the renown of merry England." 

''That will I do blithely," replied the Pilgrim, "and without 
guerdon ; my oath, for a time, prohibits me fram touching gold," 
/"^Twill wear the bracelet for you, if you will, friend rsSme^^ 
(said Wamba. 

" The' tirst"in honour' as in arms, in renown as in j^aoe," said 
the Pilgrim, " was th^ brave Richard, King of England." 

" I forgive him," said Cedric ; " I forgive him his descent from 
the ^rant Duke William." 

" The Earl of Leicester was the second," continued the Pilgrim; 
" Sir Thomas Multon of Gilsland was the tiiird." 

" Of Saxon descent, he at least," said Cedrits, with exultation. 

" Sir Foulk Doilly the fourth," proceeded the Pilgrim. 

" Saxon also, at least by the mother's side," continued Cedric^ 
who listened with the^ utmost eagerness, and forgot, in part at 
least, his hatred to the Normans, in the common triumph of the 
King of England and his islanders. " And who was tiie fifth !'* 
he demanded. 

" The fifth was Sir Edwin Tumeham." 

" Grenuine Saxon, by the soul of Hengist !" shouted Cedrie — 
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^ And the mxth f ' he continued with eagerness — ''how name yon 
the sixth 1" 

**The sixth,'* said the Palmer, after a pause, in which he 
seemed to recollect himself, '^ was a young knight of lesser renown 
and lower rank, assumed into that honourable company, less to 
aid their enterprise than to make up their number — fais name 
dwells not in my memory." 

** Sir Palmer," said Sir Brian de Bois-Guilbert scornfully, 
** this assumed forgetfulness, after so much has been remembered, 
comes too late to serve your purpose. I will myself tell the name 
of the kuight before whose lance fortune and my horse's fault 
occacdoned my falling — it was the Knight of Tvanhoe ; nor was 
there one of the six that, for his years, had more renown in' 
arms. — Yet this will I say, and loudly — that were he in England, 
and durst repeat, in this week's tournament, the challenge of St 
John-de-Acre, T, mounted and armed as I now am, would give 
him every advantage of weapons, and abide the result." 

« Your challenge would be soon answered," replied the Palmer, 
"were your antagonist near you. As the matter is, disturb not 
the peaceful hall with vaunts of the issue of a conflict, which you 
well know cannot take place. If Ivanhoe ever returns from 
Palestine, I will be his surety that he meets you." 

* A goodly security !" said the Knight Templar; ** and what do 
you proflTer as a pledge V\ 

"This reliquary," said the Palmer, taking. a small ivory box 
from his bosom, and crossing himself, '* containing a portion of 
the true cross, brought from the Monastery of Mount CarmeL" 

The Prior of Jorvaulx crossed himself, and repeated a pater 
noster, in which all devoutly joined, excepting the Jew, the 
Miahomedans, and the Templar; the latter of whom, without 
▼ailing his bonnet, or testifying any reverence for the alleged 
sanctity of the relic, took from his neck a gold chain, which he 
flung on the board, saying — ''Let Prior Aymer hold my pledge 
and that of this naibeless vagrant, in token that when the Knight 
of Ivanhoe comes within the four seas of Britain, he underlies 
the dhallenge of Brian de Bois-Guilbert, which, if he answer not, 
I will proclaim him as a coward on the walls of every Temple 
Court in Europe." 

" It will not need," said the Lady Rowena, breaking silence ; 
** My voice shall be heard, if no other in this hall is raised in 
behalf of the absent Ivanhoe. . I affirm he will meet fairly every 
honourable challenge. Could my weak warrant add security to 
iiiD inestimable pledge of this holy pilgrim, I would pledge name 
and fiime that Ivanhoe gives this proud knight the meeting he 



crowd of conflicting emotions seemed to have occupied 
de, and kept him silent during this discussion. Gratified 
V^di^ veaentment, embarrassment, chased each other over liis 
MMi^a&d open brow, like the shadow of clouds drifting over a 
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harvest^field ; while his attendants, on whom tiie name of the 
sixth knight seemed to produce an effect ahnost electrical, hung 
in suspense upon their master's looks. But when Rowena sgoke, 
the sound of her voice seemed to startle him from his silen^^ 

'^ Lady," said Cedric, '* this heseems not ; were farther pledge 
necessary, I myself, offended, and justly offended, as I am, would 
yet gage my honour for the honour of Ivanhoe. But the wager 
of Imttie is complete, even according to the &ntastio fashions of 
Norman chivalry — Is it not. Father Aymer 1*' 

'' Tt is," replied the Prior ; ^' and the blessed relic and rich 
chain will I bestow safely in the treasury of our convent, until 
the decision of this warlike challenge." 

Having thus spoken, he crossed himself again and again, and 
after many genuflections and muttered prayers, he delivered the 
reliquary to Brother • Ambrose, his attendant monk, while he 
himself swept up with less ceremoioy, but perhaps with no less 
internal satisfaction, the golden chain, and bestowed it in a pouch 
lined with perfumed leather, which opened under his arm. ^ And 
now, Sir Cedric," he said, ^ my ears are chiming vespers with 
the strength of your «>od wine — permit us another pledge to the 
welfEire ol the Lady Rowena, and indulge us with liberty to pass 
to our r epose." 

(^ By tfae rood of Bromholme," said the Saxon, **you do but 
small credit to your tame, Sir Prior! Report speaks you a 
bonny monk, that would hear the matin chime ere he quitted his 
bowl ; and, old as I am, I feared to have shame in encountering 
you. Bu^ by my faith, a Saxon boy of twelve, in my time, 
would not so soon have relinquished his goblet" 

The Prior had his own reasons, however, for persevering in 
the course of temperance which he had adopted. He was not 
only a professional peace-maker, but from practice a hater of all 
feuds and brawls. It was not altogether from a love to his 
neighbour, or to himself, or from a mixture of both. On the 
present occasion, he had an instinctive apprehension of the fiery 
temper of the Saxon, and saw the danger that the reckless and 
presumptuous spirit, of which his companion had already given 
so many proofs, might at length produce some disagreeable 
explosion. He tiier€?ore gently insinuated the incapacity of the 
native of any other country to engaee in the genial conflict of 
the bowl with the hardy and strong^eaded Savons ; something 
he mentioned, but sligfatly, about his own holy character, and 
ended by pressing his proposal to depart to repose. 

The grace-cup was accordingly served round, and the guests, 
after nmking deep obeisance to their landlord and to the Lady 
Rowena, arose and mingled in the hall, while the h^s of the 
&mily, by separate doors, retired with their attendant 

^ Unbelieving dog," said the Templar to Isaac theJew, fts he 
passed him in the throng, << dost thou bend thy course to the 
tournament f " 
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<* I do SO propoee/' replied Isaac, bowing m all humili^, ^ il' it 
please your reverend valour." 

'< Ay/' said the Knight, " to gnaw the bowels of our nobles 
with usury, and to gull women and boys with gauds and toys — 
I warrant thee store of shekels in thy Jewish scrip/' 

^ Not a shekel, not a silver penny, not a haJfling — so helnjme . 
the God of Abraham !" said the Jew, clasping his hands ; '\I go 
but to seek the assistance of some brethren of my tribe to ai^me 
to pay the fine which the Exchequer of the Jews * have imposed 
upon q^^ Father Jacob be my speed 1 I am an impoven^ed 
wretch — the very gaberdine I wear is borrowed from Reuben 
of Tadcaster." 

The Templar smiled sourly as he replied, " Beshrew thee for 
a false-hearted liar I" and passing onward, as if disdaining farther 
conference, he communed wi^.^ Moslem skves in a language 
unknown to the bystanders. Q^be poor Israelite seemed so stag- 
gered by the address of the imlDary monk, that the Templar h^ 
passed on to the extremity of the ball ere he raised his head 
from the humble posture which he had assumed, so far as to be 
sensible of his departure. And when he did look around, it was 
with the astonished air of one at whose feet a thunderbolt has 
just burst, and who hears still the astounding report ringing in 
msearST) 

^The Templar and Prior were shortly after marshalled to their 
sleeping apartments by the steward and the cupbearer, each 
attended by two torchbearers and two servants carrying refresh- 
ments, while servants of inferior condition indicated to their 
retinae and to the other guests their respective places of reposeT^ 



CHAPTER VII. 

To buy his favour I extend this friend^ip : 

If he will take it, so ; if not, adieu ; 

And, for my love» I pray you wrong me not. 

Merchant qf Venice. 



(de 
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As the Pahner, lighted by a domestic with a torch,passed throii^h 
the intricate combination of apartments of this large and irregular 
mansion, the cupbearer coming behind him whispered in his ear, 
tiiat if he had no objection to a cup^ of good mead in his apart- 
ment, there were many domestics in that family who would gladly 
hear the hews he had brought from the Holy Land, and particu* 
laify that which concern^ the Knight of Ivanhoe. Wamba 
fVCMntly app^tred to urge the same request, observing that a 
9K^ after mianight was worth three after curfew. Without dis- 

* Id 01OW days the Jews were subjected to an Exchequer, specially dedicated 
toliMtpapoie» and which laid them under the most exorbitant impooitions— 
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pnting ft nuudm urged by such grave aalhority, the Palmer 
thanked fhem for their oourtee^^, but obeenred that he had 
included in his religious tow, an obligation never to speak in the 
kitchen on matters which were prombited in the hiUL ^ That 
TOW,** said Wamba to the cupbearer, '^ would scarce suit a ser- 
ving-man." 

^e cupbearer shrugeed up his shoulders in displeasure. '^ J 
thought to have lodged him in the solere chamber/' said he ; 
**\i\\t since he is so unsocial to Christians, e'en let him take 
the next stall to Isaac the Jew's. — Anwold," said he to the torch- 
bearer, *^ carry the Pilgrim to the southern cell. — I give you 
good-night," he added, ** Sir Palmer, with small thanks for short 
oourtesf." 

^ Grood-night, and Our Lady's bemson," said the Palmer, with 
composure ; and his guide moved forward. 

In a small antechamber, into which several doors opened, and 
which was lighted by a sniall iron lamp, they met a second inter- 
ruption from the waiting-maid of Rowena, who, saying in a tone 
of authority, that her nustress desired to speak with the Palmer, 
took the torch from the hand of Anwold, and, bidding him await 
her return, made a sign to the Palmer to foUow. Apparentiy he 
did not think it proper to decline this invitation as he had done 
the former; for, though his gesture indicated some surprise at 
the summons, he obeyed it without answer or remonstrance. • 

A short passage, and an ascent of seven steps, each of which 
was composed of a solid beam of oak, led him to the apartment 
of the Lady Rowena, the rude magnificence of which corres- 
ponded to the respect which was paid to her by the lord of the 
mansion. The walls were covered with embroidered hangings, 
on which different-coloured silks, interwoveh with gold and 
silver threads, had been employed with all the art of which tiie 
1^ was capable, to represent the sports of hunting and hawking. 
!nie bed was adorned with the same rich tapestry, and surround^ 
with curtains dyed with purfde. The seats had also their stained 
coverings, and one, which was higher than the rest, was accom- 
modated with a footstool of ivory, curiously carved. 

No fewer than four silver candelabras, holding great waxen 
torches, served to illuminate this apartment. Yet let not modem 
jbeauty envy the magnificence of a Saxon princess. The walls of 
tiie apartment were so ill finished and so full of crevices, that the 
rich huigings shook to the night blast, and, in despite of a sort 
of screen intended to protect them from the wind, the flame of 
the torches streamed sideways into the air, like the unfurled 
pennon of a chieftain. Magnificence there was, witii some rude 
attempt at taste ; b«t of comfort there was littie, and, being 
unknown, it was unmissed. 

The Lady Rowena, with three of her attendants standing at 
her back, and arranging her hair ere she lay down to rest, was 
seated in the sort of throne already mentioned, and looked as if 
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born to exact general homage. The Pilgrim acknowledged her 
claim to it b^ a low genuflection. 

'< Rise, Pahner," said she graciously. *' The defender of the 
absent has a right to favourable reception from all who value 
truth, and honour manhood." She then said to her train, 
'* Retire, excepting only Elgitha ; I would speak with this holy 



maidens, without leaving the apartment, retired to its 
farther extremity, and sat down on a small bench against the 
wall, where they remained mute as statues, though at such a 
distance that their whispers could not have interrupted the con- 
versation of their mistress. 

^ Pilgrim," said the lady, after a moment's pause, during which 
she seemed uncertain how to address him, ^ you this night men- 
tioned a name — I mean," she said, with a degree of effort, << the 
name of Ivanhoe, in the halls where by nature and kindred it 
should have sounded most acceptably ; and yet, such is the per- 
Terse course of fate, that of many whose hearts must have 
throbbed at the sound, I only dare ask you where, and in what 
condition, you left him of whom you spoke 1 — We heard, that, 
having remaned in Palestine, on account of his impaired health, 
after Sie departure of the English army, he had experienced 'the 
persecution of the French faction, to whom the Templars are 
known to be attached." i 

** I know little of the Knight of Ivanhoe," answered the Pal- 
mer, with a troubled voice. '< I would I Imew him better, since 
yoD, lady, are interested in his fate. He hath, I believe, sur- 
mounted the persecution of his enemies in Palestine, and is on 
the eve of returning to England, where you, lady, must know 
better than I, what is his chimce of happiness." 

The Lady Rowena sighed deeply, and asked more particulariy 
when the Knight of Ivanhoe might be expected in his native 
ooantry, and whether he would not be exposed to great dangers 
by the road. On the first point, the Palmer professed ignorance; 
on the second, he said that the voyage might be safely made by 
the way of Venice and Genoa, and firom thence through France 
. to England. ^ Ivanhoe," he said, " was so well acquainted with 
the language and manners of the French, that there was no fear 
iff his incurring any hazard during that part of his travels." 

*^ Would to God," said the Lady Rowena, "he were here safely 
acdred, and able to bear arms in the approaching toumay, in 
'«y«fe the chivabT^ of this hmd are expected to display their 
addiesB and valour. Should Athelstane of Coningsburgh obtain 
te VK3SSB, Ivanhoe is like to hear evil tidings when he reaches 
KwAnd. — How looked he, stranger, when you last saw him 1 
Hr3 ^o ei Me laid her hand heavy upon his strength and comeli- 

^Sb^VM dariier," said the Palmer, <*and thinner, than when 
Ikt^niii Ipom Cyprus in the train of Coeur-de-Lion^ and care 
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seemed to sit heai^ on his brow ; but I approached not his pre* 
sence, because he is unknown to me." 

*^ He will,*' said the hidy, ** I fear, find little in his native land 
to dear those donds from his countenance. Thanks, good Pil- 
grim, for your information concerning the companion of my 
childhood. — Maidens/' she said, '< draw near — offer the sleeping 
cup to this holy man, whom I will no longer detain from repose." 

One of the maidens presented a silver cup, containing a rich 
mixture of wine and spice, which Rowena barely put to ner Ups. 
It was '^en offered to the Palmer, who, after a low obeisance, 
tasted a few drops. 

^ Accept this ahns, friend," continued the lady, offering a piece 
of gold, ^ in acknowledgment of thy painful travail, and of the 
shnnes thou hast visited." 

The Palmer received the boon with another low reverence, and 
followed Edwina out of the apartment. 

In the anteroom he found his attendant Anwold, who, taking 
the torch from the hand of the waiting-maid, conducted lum ^th 
more haste than ceremony to an exterior and ignoble part of the 
building, where a number of small apartments, or r^er cells, 
served for sleeping places to the lower order of domestics, and to 
strangers of mean degree. 

<^ In which of these sleeps the Jew 1" said the Pilgrim. 

" The unbelieving dog," answered Anwold, ** kennels in the cell 
next your holiness. — St Dunstan, how it must be scraped and 
cleansed ere it be again fit for a Christian !" 

^ And where sleeps Gurth the swineherd!" said the stranger. 

^ Givth," replied the bondsman, << sleeps m the cell on your 
right, as the Jew on that to your left ; you serve to keep the child 
of circumcision separate from the abomination of his tribe. You 
might have occupied a more honourable pbice had you accepted 
of Oswald's invitetion." 

^ It is as well as it is," said the Palmer ; ** the company, even 
of a Jew, can hardly spread contamination through an oaken 
partition." ^.^-^ 
^ So saying, he)entered the cabin allotted to him, and taking the 

torch from ttuTaomestic's hand, thanked him, and wished him 
good-night. Having shut the door of his cell, he placed the torch 
in a candlestick made of wood, and looked around his sleeping 
apartment, tiie furniture of which was of the most simple kind. 
It consisted of a rude wooden stool, and still ruder hutch or bed« 
frame, stuffed with clean straw, and accommodated with two or 
these sheepskins by way of bed-clothes. 

C^e PaJm^ having extinguished his torch, ^ threw himself, 
wttFTout taking off any part of his dothes, on thii^'l^lde couch, and 
slept, or at least retained his recumbent posture, till the earliest 
sunbeams found their way through the littie grated window, which 
served at once to admit both air and light to his imcomfortable * 
odl. He tfa^i started up, and after repeating his matins, and 
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adjastang his dress, he left it, and entered that of Isaac the Jew^ 
lifdng the hitch as gently as he could. „ ^ 

The inmate was ^dng in troubled slumber upon a couch similar 
to that on which the Palmer himself had passed the night. Such 
parts of his dress as the Jew had laid aside on the preceding 
evening, were disposed carefully around his person, as if to pre- 
vent the hazard of their being carried off during his slumbers. 
There was a trouble on his brow amounting almost to agony. 
His hands and arms moved convulsively, as if struggling wim the 
nightmare ; and besides several ejaculations in Hebrew, the 
following were distinctly heard in the Norman-English, or mixed 
language of the country : " For the sake of the Grc3 of Abraham, 
spare an unhappy old man ! I am poor, I am penniless — should 
your irons wrendi my limbs asunder, I could not gratify you V* 

The Palmer awaited not the end of the Jew's vision, but stirred 
him with his pilgrim's staff. The touch probably associated, as 
is usual, with some of the apprehensions excited by his dream ; 
for the old man started up, his grey hair standing almost erect 
upon his head, and huddling some part of his garments about him, 
while he held the detached pieces with the tenacious grasp of a 
falcon, he fixed upon the Palmer his keen black eyes, expressive 
of wild surprise and of bodily apprehension. 

** Fear nothing from me, Isaac," said the Palmer, ^ I come as 
your friend." 

" The Grod of Israel requite you," said the Jew, greatly relieved ; 
** I dreamed — But Father Abraham be praised, it was but a dream." 
Then, collecting himself, he add^ in his usual tone, " And what 
may it be your pleasure to want at so early an hour with the 
poor Jew ?" 

" It is to tell you," said the Palmer, ** that if you leave not this 
mansion instantly, and travel not with some haste, your journey 
may prove a danserous one." 

** Holy father !" said the Jew, « whom could it interest to en- 
danger so poor a wretch as I am 1" 

** The purpose you can best guess," said the Pilgrim ; "but rely 
on this, that when the Templar crossed the hall yesternight, he 
spoke to his Mussulman slaves in the Saracen language, whidi I 
well understand, and charged them this morning to wateh the 
journey of the Jew, to seize upon him when at a convenient 
distance from the mansion, and to conduct him to the castle of 
I^iUp de Malvoisin, or to that of Reginald Front-de-Boeuf." 
^tis impossdble to describe the extremity of terror which seized 
upon ike Jevr at this information, and seemed at once to over- 
power his whole faculties. His arms fell down to his sides, and 
his head drooped on his breast, his knees bent under his weight, 
tfveryi nerve and muscle of his frame seemed to collapse and lose 
fSB energj^ and he sunk at the foot of the Palmer, not in the 
^fllooit TO one who intentionally stoops, kneels, or prostrates him- 
Mlf to esdte compasfflon, but like a man borne down on all udes 
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by the pressure of some mvinble forgg. which crashes hun to the 
earth without the power of reeistanc^ 

^ Holy GU>d of Abraham I" was his first exclamation, folding 
and elevating his wrinkled hands, but without raising his grey 
head from tiie pavement ; ^ holy Moses ! bless^ Aaron I 
the dream is not dreamed for nought, and the vimon cometh not 
in vain ! I feel their irons already tear my sinews ! T feel the 
rack pass over my body like the saws, and harrows, and axes of 
iron oyer the men of Rabbah, and of the cities of the children of 
Ammon I" 

^ Stand up, Isaac, and hearken to me," said the Palmer, who 
viewed the extremity of his distress with a compassion in which 
contempt was largely mingled ; ** you have cause for your terror, 
considering how your breuiren have been used, in order to extort 
from them theit hoards, both by princes and nobles; but stand up, 
I say, and I will point out to you the means of escape. Leave 
this mansion instantly, while its inmates sleep sound after the last 
night's revel. I will guide you by the secret paths of the forest, 
knbwn as well to me as to any forester that ranges it, and I will 
not leave you till you are under safe conduct of some chief or 
baron going to the tournament, whose good-will you have pro- 
bably uie means of securing." 
(^ tiie ears of Isaac received the hopes of escape which this 
speech intimated, he began gradually, and inch by inch, as it 
were, to raise himself up from the ground, until he fairly rested 
upon his knees, throwing back his long grey hair and be^*d, and 
fixing his keen black eyes upon* the ralmer*s face, with a look 
expressive at once of hope and fear, not* unmingled with suspi- 
cion. But when he heai^ the concluding part of the sentence, 
his original terror appeared to revive iuull force, and he dropt 
ling^^ possesi 



once more on his face, exclaiming^^ possess the means of 
securing good-will ! alas ! there is but one road to the favour of a 
Christian, and how can the poor Jew find it, whom extortions 
have already reduced to the miserv of Lazarus I" Then, as if 
suspicion had overpowered his otner feelings, he suddenly ex- 
cliumed, " For the love of God, young man, betray me not — for 
the sake of the Great Father who nmde us all, Jew as well as 
Grentile, Israelite and Ishmaelite — do me no treason 1 I have 
not means to secure the good-will of a Christian beggar, were he 
rating it at a single penny." As he spoke these last words, he 
raised himself, and grasped the Palmer's mantie with a look pf 
the most earnest entreaty. The pilgrim extricated himself^ as if 
there were contamination in the touch. 

<* Wert thou loaded with all the wealth of thy tribe," he said, 
*^ what interest have I to injure thee % — In this dress I am vowed 
to poverty, nor do I change it for auzht save a horse and a coat 
of mail. Yet think not tb&t I care ror thy company, or propose 
myself advantage by it; remain here if thou inolt — Ceiuic the 
Saxon may protect thee." 
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^ Alas !" said the Jew, << he will not let me trarel in nis traiii 
— Saxon or Norman will be equally ashamed of the poor Israelite; 
and to travel by myself through the domains of Philip de Mal- 
voisin and Reginald Front-de-Boeuf — Good youth, I will go with 
von ! — Let us haste — let us gird up our loins — let us nee ! • — 
tiere is thy staff, why wilt thou tarry V* 

" I tarry not," said the Pilgrim, giving way to the urgency of ^ 
his companion f *' b ut I must secure the means of leaving this 4 .^^ 
place — follow jnOj ^ " ' 

/^^He led the way to the adjoining cell, which, as the reader is 
apprised, was occupied by Gurth the swineherd. — ^'^ Arise, Gurth," 
said the Pilgrim, ^ arise quickly. Undo the postern gate, and 
let out the Jew and me." 

Gurth, whose occupation, though now held so mean, gave him 
as much consequence in Saxon England as that of Eumseus in 
Ithaca, was offended at the familiar and commanding tone 
assumed by the Palmer. *^ The Jew leaving Rotherwood," said 
be, raising himself on his elbow, and looking superciliously at 
him without quitting his pallet, ^' and travelling in company with 

t he Pa lmer to boot " 

jT^ 1 should as soon have dreamt," said Wamba, who entered 
/the apartment at the instant, *' of his stealing away with a gammon 

/ of bacon." 

I " Nevertheless," said Gurth, again laying down his head on 

v fce wooden log which served him for a pillowT)'* both Jew and 
(jentile must be content to abide the opening ofthe great gate — 
we suffer no visiters to depart by stealth at these unseasonable 
hours." 

** Nevertheless," said the Pilgrim, in a commanding tone, ** you 
will not, I think, refuse me that favour." 

So saying, he stooped over the bed of the recumbent swineherd, 
and whispered something in his ear in Saxon. Gurth started up 
as if electrified. The Pilgrim, raising his finger in an attitude 
as if to express caution, added, " Gurth, beware — thou art wont 
to be prudent. I say, undo the postern — thou shalt know more 



^ith hasty alacrity Gurth obeyed him, while Wamba and the 
Jew^ followed, both wondering at the sudden change in the swine- 
herd's demeanour. 

" My mule, my mule !" said the Jew, as soon as they stood 
without the postern. 

* Fetch him his mule," said the Pilgrim ; " and, hearest thou, 
—let me have another, that I may bear him company till he is 
beyond these parts — I will return it safely to some of Cedric's 
tnun at Ashby!^ And do thou" — he whispered the rest in 
Gnrth's ear. '^ 

. ** Willingly, most willingly shall it be done," said Gurth, and 
loitaolly a9p2Krted to execute the commission. 
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V^ I wish I knew/' said Wfunba, when his oomnide's hajck was 
tamed, ** what you Pahners learn in the Holy Land." 

** To say our orisons, fool,** answered the Pilgrim, ** to repent 
our sins, and to mortify ourselves with fastings, vigils, and long 
prayers." 

^'Sometliing more potent than that," answered the Jester; 
^fbr when would repentance or prayer make Gurth do a 
courtesy, or fasting or vigil persuade hun to lend you a mule f 
— T trow vou might as well have told his fEivourite black boas* 
of thy vigils and penance, and wouldst have gotten as civil an 
answer." 

« Go to," said the Pilgrim, « thou art but a Saxon fool." 

'^ Thou sayest well," said the Jester ; '^ had I 'been bom a Nor- 
man, as I think thou art, I would have had luck on my side, and 
been next door to a wise man." 

At this mbment Gurth appeared on the opposite side of the 
moat with the mules. The travellers crossed the ditch upon a 
drawbridge of only two planks breadth, the narrowness of which 
was matched with the straitness of the postern, and with a little 
wicket in the exterior palisade, which gave access te the forest. 
No sooner had they reached the mules, than the Jew, witii hasty 
and trembling hands, secured behind the «addle a small bag of 
blue buckram, which he took from under his cloak, containing,as 
he muttered, " a change of raiment — only a change of raiment." 
Then getting upon the animal with more alacrity and haste than 
could have been anticipated from his years, he lost no time in so 
disposing of the skirts of his gaberdine as to conceal completely 
frY)m observation the burden which he had thus deposited en 
erom>e. 

The Pilgrim mounted with more deliberation, reaching, as he 
departed, his hand to Gturth, who kissed it with the utmost pos- 
sible veneration. The swineherd stood ga2dng after the travellers 
until they were lost under tlie boughs of the forest path, when he 
was disturbed fet)m his reverie by the voice of Wamba. 

** Knowest tiiou," said the Jester, **Tny good friend Gurth, 
that thou art strangely courteous and most unwontedly pious 
on this summer morning ! I would I were a black Prior or a 
barefoot Palmer, to avail myself of thy unwonted zeal and 
eovatesy — oertes, I would make more out of it than a kiss of 
the hand." 

" TJiou art no fool thus far, Wambay" answered Gurth, ** though 
thou arguest from appearances, and the wisest of us can do no 
more — But it is time to look after my charge." 

So sayings he turned back to the mansitm, attended by the 
Jester. 

Meanwhile the tn^vellers continued to press on their journey 
with a despateh which argued the extremity of the Jew's fears, 
nnccTpersons at his age are seldom fond of rapid motion. The 
Palmer, to whom every path and outlet in the wood appeared to 
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be familiar, led ihe w%.y throng the most devious paths, and 
more than once excited anew the suspicion of the Israelite, HaaX 
he intended to betray him into come ambuscade of his enemies. 

His doubts might have been indeed pardcmed ; for, except per- 
haps the flying fish, there was no race existing on tiae etuili, in 
<iie air, or tibe wat«», who were theobjeet of such an unixjftermittUig, 
genend, and relentless persecution as the Jews of ^is period. 
Upon the slightest and most unreasonable pretences, as well as 
upon accusations the most aibsurd and grouncUess, their persons 
and property were exposed to every turn of pc^ular iiiry ; £or 
NonBan, Se^on, Dane, and Briton, however adverse these raccfi 
were to each atber, contended which ahould look with greatest 
detestation upon a people, whom it was accounted a point of 
Teligion to hate, to revile, to despise, to plunder, and to persecute. 
The kings of the Norman race, and the independent noblesy who 
fofiowed their example in all acts of tyranny, maintained ag^ust 
Ais devoted people a persecution of a more regular, calcinated, 
md self-interested kind. It is a well-known story of King John, 
^ he confined a wealthy Jew in one of the royal castles, and 
My caused one of his teeth to be torn out, until, when the law 
^^ Qsihtqppy }«ra^te was half disfnmished, he consentea to 
f^ a large sum, which it was the tyrant's object to extort from 
om. T& *Kttle ready money which was in tiie country was 
diiefly in poseession of this persecuted people, and the nobility 
keaiti^ not to f oUow <the exan^ife of their sovereign, in wringing 
H'from 4heni by every fipecies of o^preamon, and even personal 
tortore. Yet the passive courage inspired by the love of gain, 
indoeed the Jews to dare the various evils to which they were 
Babjected, in consideration of the immense profits which they 
^«fere enabled to reaUze in a country naturally so wealthy as 
England. In spite of every kind of cKsoouragement, and even of 
4m special court of taxations already xnentioi^, called the Jews' 
Bxdiequer, erected for the very pmrpose of de^oihog and dis- 
^i^Bsamg them, the Jews increased, mult^lied, and accumulated 
Imge sums, v^i^ they transferred from one hand to imother by 
pwutt of bBIs of exdiange — an inveotion for which commerce 
is saod to be indebted to them, and which enabled them to 
^^vtisSet ilteir wealth from land to land, that when threatened 
^'^t^>preasioa m one oonntry, tiieir treasure might be secured 
ioa&other. 

fhe obstinacy and avarice of the Jews being thus io a measure 
l^>Md in opposition to ihe ianatieiem and tyranny of those under 
^'hom they lived, seemed to increase in proportion to the perae- 
^^Mteoiiiflh w4iich they were vdsited ; and the immense wealth 
^^mnimy acquked in commerce, while it frequently placed 
j^ %i ^danger, was at other times used to extend their 
gflmnec/ and to secure to them a certain degree of protection. 
^;%i& terms thev Hved; and their ^shuacter, influenced 
'% was watcUul, auspieioaSyJMid tinid — y«t obatinate. 
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iinoomplymgvand skilfiil in evading the dangers to wtanSi ^tuty 
were expos^^ 

When the travellers had pushed on at a rapid* rate throng^ 
many devious paths, the Pahner at length broke silence. 

^That large decayed oak,'* he said, ^ marks the boundaries 
over which Front-de-Bceuf claims authority — we are long 
since far from those of Malvoisin. l^ere is now no fear <S 
pursuit.*' 

^ May the wheels of their chariots be taken off," said the Jew, 
" like those of the host of Pharaoh, that they may drive heavily I 
— But leave me not, good Pilgrim — Think but of Uiat fierce and 
savage Templar, with his l^racen slaves — they will regard 
neither territory, nor manor, nor lordship." 

** Our road," said the Pahner, '* should here separate ; for it 
beseems not men of my character and thine to travel together 
longer than needs must be. Besides, what succour couldst 
thou have from me, a peaceful Pilgrim, against two armed 
heathens!" 

^ good youth," answered the Jew, ^ thou canst defend me, 
and J know tliou wouldst. Poor as I am, I will requite it — not 
with money, for money, so help me my Father Abraham, I have 

noge^— but " 

COioney and recompense," said the Pahner, interruptang him, 
^ I have already said, I require not of thee. Guide thee, I can ; 
and, it may be, even in some sort defend thee ) since to protect a 
Jew against a Saracen, can scarce be accounted unworthy of a 
Christian. Therefore, Jew, I will see thee safe under some 
fitting escort We are now not far frt)m the town of Sheffield, 
where thou mayest easily find many of thy tribe with whom to 
take refuge." 

" The blessing of Jacob be upon thee, good youth I" said the 
Jew ; <* in Sheffield I can harbour. with my kinsman Zareth, and 
find some means of travelling forth with safety." 

" Be it so," said the Pahner ; <<at ^effield then we part, and 
half-an-hour's riding will bring us in sight of that town." 

The half hour was spent in perfect silence on both parts ; the 
Pilgrim perhaps disdaming to address the Jew, except in case 
of absolute necessity, and the Jew not presuming to force a con- 
versation with a person whose journey to the Holy Sepulchre 
gave a sort of sanctity to his character. They paused on the top 
of a gently rising bank, and the Pilgrim, pointing to the town ot 
Sheffield, which lay beneath them, repotted the words^ <' Here, 
then, we part." 

^ Not till you have had the poor Jew's thanks^" said Isaac ; 
^ for I presume not to ask you to go with me to my kinsman 
Zareth's, who might aid me with some means of repaying your 
good offioeai^ 

<< I have a&eady said," answered the Pilgrim, '^ that I desire 
no recompense. If, among the huge list of Uiy debtors, thou wilt, 
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for my sake, spare the gyves and the dimgeon to some iii]Ju4>py 
(^irisfiian who stands in thy danger, I shall hold this moming's 
service to thee well bestowed." 

^ Stay, stay," said the Jew, laying hold of his garment ; ** some- 

dung would I do more than this, something for thyself. — God 

hiowB the Jew is poor — yes, Isaac is the beggar of his tribe — 

^t forgive me should I guess what thou most lackest at this 

moment" 

" If thou wert to guess truly," said the Palmer, << it is what 
thou canst not supply, wert thou as wealthy as thou sayest thou 
Mtpoor." 

« As I say !" echoed the Jew ; « 1 believe it, I say but the 
truth ; I am a plundered, indebted, distressed man. Hard hands 
have wrung ti^m me my goods, my money, my ships, and all 
that I po»^ss^4-Yeyj can tell thee what tiiou lackest, and, it 
may be, supply u too. Thy wish even now is for a horse and 
•nnoar." 

The Palmer started, and turned suddenly towards the Jew : — 
"What fiend prompted that guess !" said he, hastily. 

** No matter," said the Jew, smiling, '* so that it be a true one 
—and, as I can guess thy want, so I can supply it." 

" But consider," said the Palmer, ^ my character, my dress, 
ny vow." 

"1 know you Christians," replied the Jew, <<and that the 
noblest of you will take the staff and sandal in superstitous 
peoance, and walk afoot to visit the graves of dead men." 

''Blai^heme not, Jew," said the Pilgrim, sternly. 

" Forgive me," said the Jew ; " I spoke rashly. But there 
^ropt. words from yon last night and this morning, that, like 

ru from flint, shewed the metal within ; and in the bosom of 
Palmer's gown, is hidden a knight's chain and spurs of gold. 
They ghmced as you stooped over my bed in the morning." 

The Pilgrim could not forbear smiling. ^ Were thy garments 
searched by as curious an eye, Isaac," said he, *' what discoveries 
ought not be made I" 

** No more of that," said the Jew, changing colour ; and drawing 
forth his writing materials in haste, as if to stop the conversation, 
w began to write upon a piece of paper, which he supported on 
^ top of his yellow cap, without dismounting from his mule. 
When he had finished, he delivered the scroll, which was in the 
H^rew character, to the Pilgrim, saying, "In the town of 
I^ioester all men Imow the rich Jew, lurjath Jairam of Lom- 
Wdy; give him this scroll — he hath on sale six Milan harnesses, 
y w oret would suit a crowned head — ten goodly steeds, the 

battle for his throne. 
I every thing else that 

^^ — when it is over, thou 

^ll«liuu them safely — unless thou shouldst have wherewith to 
l^llfllr iralne to the owner." 
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^ But, Isttae, said' the Pilgrim, smiling, ^ dost drau know tfiat 
in these sports, the afrms and steed of the Imight who is mihorsed 
are forfeit to his victor ! Now T maj be unfortunate, and to- 
lose what I cannot repkce or repay," 

The Jew looked somewhat astounded at this possibility ; but* 
collecting his courage, he replied hastUy, "No — no — no — It is 
unposBible — I wiU not think so. Th& Ueesing of our Father 
will be upon thee. Thy hmce will be powerful as the rod of 
Moses." 

So saying, he was taming hia mnla'B head away, when ^b» 
Palmer, in his turn, took hold of his gaberdine. ''Nay, but' 
Isaac, ^ou knowest not alt the lisli. The steed may Ue Bliain, 
die armour injured — for 1 will spare nexdier horse nor buuil. 
^ Besides, those < f thy tribe give nothing lor nothing ;. something! 
there must be paid for their use.'* 

The Jew twisted himself in the saddle, like a man in a fit of 
the colic ; but his better feelings predominated over those which, 
were most fkmiKar to him^ " I care not," he said, " I care not 
— let me go. If there is damage, it wffl cost you nothing — if 
there is, usage money, Kirjath Jainun wiU forgive it for the sake 
of his kinsman Isaac. Fi^re thee well 1 — Yet hark thee, good 
youth," said he, taming about, << tiirost thyself not too forward . 
into ^s vain hurly-burly — I speak not for endangering the 
steed and coat of armosnr, but for the sake of thine own life and 
limbs.'^ 

** Gramercy fbr thy cantlon," said the Palmer, again smiling ; 
*' I will use thy courtesy finuddy^ and it wiH go hard with me but 
I will requite it" 

They parted and tock diffinrent loads fov the town of Sheffield* 



CHAPTER VIII. 



Btilgllf8« withakNvntbnie of Midr 8cnili«i», 
in gaudjf liveries mRnoh and ouaitit attfees^; 
One laced the helm, another field the lance. 



A third the sfiintnf buckUerdid ad^oe. 
The coorseif paw'd the gfoond with rettiewftet^ 
And snorting foam*d and ehampM the soldm hit. 
The nnithB and armourers on palfreys ride. 
Piles in their hands, and hammers at their side ; 
And nails foe k>oeen*d speacB, and thongs for shields protida. 
The yeomen guard the streets hi seonly bands ; 
And clowns eome crowding on, with codyds in their hands. 
^ Pakmtm and AweUt^ 

Ths condition of the EngHdi nation was at ^toB time snffieientl^f 
miserable. King Bidiard was absent a prisoner, and ia tiw 
power of the perfidious and crael Buke of Austria; Even ibm 
very place of his captivity was uncertain^ and his £ftte but veiy 
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fanperfecily known to' the generality of his subjectB, who were, in 
the meantime^ a prey to ever^ species of subaltern oppressioD. 

Prince John^ in league with Philip of France, Co^uvde-Lion's 
mortal en«ny,.was using eTery species of influence -wiih the Duke 
of Austria^ to prolong t^ captivity of his brother Richard, to 
whom he stood indebted for so many favours. In the meantime, 
he was strengthening his own factioH in the kingdom, of which 
be proposed to dispute the succession, in case of the King.'s death, 
with the legitimate heir, Arthur Duke of Brittany, son of Geoffrey 
Plantagenet, the elder brother of John. This ustupation, it is 
well known, he afterwards effected. His own character being 
light, profligate, and perfidious, John easily attached to his per- 
son and fsiction, not only aU who had reason to dread the resent- 
ment of Bidiard for criminal proceedings during his absence^ but 
also the numerous class of ^ lawless resolutes," whom 1^ cmrades 
had turned back on their country, accomplished in the vices of 
tiie East, impoverished in substance, and hardened in character^ 
aad who placed liieir hopes of harvest in civil commotion. 

To these causes of public distress and apprehension, must be 
a^ed, the multitude of outlaws, who, driven to despair by the 
oppression of the feudal nobiMty, and the severe exercise of the 
fewest laws,, banded together in large gangs, and, keeping posses- 
sion of the forests and the wastes,^ set at defiance the justice and 
fluigistnkcy of the country. The nobles themselves, each fortified 
within his own castle, and laying the petty sovereign over his 
own dominions, were the leadlers of bands scarce less lawless and 
0[^>ressive f^an those of the avowed depredators. To maintain 
ttese retainers, and to support the extravi^ance and magnificence 
which their pride induced them to affect, the nobility borrowed 
snms of money from the Jews at the most usurious interest, 
which gnawed into their estates like consuming cankers, scarce 
tD be ctnred unless when circumstances gave them an opportunity 
ef getting free, by exercising upon their creditors some act of 
n»rincipled violence. 

Under the various burdens imposed by this unhappy state of 
affiurs, the people of England suffered deeply for the present,, and 
had yet more dreadful cause to fear for the future. To augment 
their mts^y, a contagious disorder of a dangerous nature spread 
trough the land ; and, rendered more virulent by the unclean- 
nasB, the indifferent food, and the wretehed lodging of the lower 
dasMS, swept off many whose fate the survivors were tempted 
to envy, as exempting them from the evils which were to come. 

Yet unid these accumulated distresses, the poor as well as 
iM rirfi, the vu%ar a&«well as the noble, in the event of a tour-- 
Miiwirt> which was the grand spectacle of that age, felt as mui^ 
inAsMted as the half-starved citizen of Madrid, who has not a 
.WHTiift to buy^ provisions for his family, feels in the issue of a 
fcBI||hf ?j either duty nor infirmity c^uld keep youth or age 
MbSK^ exhibitions. The Passage of Arms, as it was called. 
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which was to take place at Ashby, in the connty of Leicester, as 
champions of the furst renown were to take the field in the pre- 
sence of Prince John himself, who was expected to grace the 
lists, had attracted universal attention, and an immense con- 
fluence of persons of all ranks hastened upon the appointed 
mgpiing to the place of combat. 

^The scene was singularly romantic. On the verge of a wood, 
wKich approached to within a mile of the town of Ashby, was an 
extenfflve meadow, of the finest and most beautiful green turf, 
surrounded on one side by the foi-est, and fringed ou the other 
by stripling oak-trees, some of which had grown to an immense 
size, ^e ground, as if fashioned on purpose for the martial 
display which was intended, sloped gradually down on all sides 
to a level bottom, which was enclosed for the lists with strong 
palisades, forming a space of a quarter of a mile in length, and 
about half as broad. The form of the enclosure was an oblong 
square, save that the comers were considerably rounded off, in 
order to afford more convenience for the spectators. The open- 
ings for the entry of the combatants were at the northern and 
southern extremities of the lists, accessible by strong wooden 
gates, each wide enough to admit two horsemen riding abreast. 
At each of these portals were stationed two heralds, attended by 
six trumpets, as many pursuivants, and a strong body of men-at- 
arms for maintaining order, and ascertaining £e quality of the 
knights who proposed to engage in this martial game. 

On a platform beyond Sie southern entrance, formed by a 
natural edevation of the ground, were pitched five magnificent 
pavilions, adorned with pennons of russet and black, the chosen 
colours of the five knights challengers. The cords of the tents 
were of the same colour. Before each pavilion was suspended 
the shield of the knight by whom it was occupied, and beside it 
stood his squire, quaintly disguised as a salvage or silvan man, or 
in some other fsmtastic dr^, according to the taste ,of his 
master, and the character he was pleased to assume during the 
game.* The central pavilion, as the place of honour, had been 
assigned to Brian de Bois-Guilbert, whose renown in all games 
of chivalry, no less than his connection with the knights who had 
undertaken this Passage of Arms, had occasioned him to be 
eagerly received into the company of the challengers, and even 
adopted as their chief and leader, though he had so recently 
joined them. On one side of his tent were pitehed those of 
Keginald Front-de-Bo9uf and Richard de Malvoisin, and on the 
other was the pavilion of Hugh de Grantmesnil, a noble baron in 
the vicinity, whose ancestor had been Lord High Steward of 
England in the time of tbr Conqueror, and his son William 
Rufus. Ralph de Vipont, a knight of St John of Jerusalem, 
who had some ancient possessions at a place called Heather, 

* This sort of masquerade is suppofled to have occasioned the introduction uf 
■apprarten into tlie science of bexaldqr* 
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near Ashby^-de-la-Zonche, occupied the fifth payilion. From 
the entrance into the lists, a gently sloping passage, ten yards in 
bi-eadth, led up to the platform on whidi tiie tents were pitched. 
Ii was strongly secured by a palisade on each side, as was the 
esplanade in front of the payinons, and the whole was guarded 
by men-at-arms. 

The northern access to the lists terminated in a similar 
entrance of thirty feet in breadth, at the extremity of which was 
a large enclosed space for such Imights as might be disposed to 
enter the lists witii the challengers, behind which were placed 
tents containing refreshments of every kind for their accommo- 
dation, with armourers, farriers, and other attendants, in readi- 
ness to give their services wherever they might be necessary. 

The exterior of tiie lists was in part occupied by temporary 
galleries, spread with tapestry and carpets, and accommodated 
with cushions for the convenience of those ladies and nobles who 
were expected to attend the tournament. A narrow space, 
betwixt these galleries and the lists, gave accommodation for 
yeomanry and spectators of a better degree than the mere vulgar, 
and might be compared to the pit of a theatre. The promis- 
cuous multitude arranged themselves upon large banks of turf 
prepared for the purpose, which, aided by the natural elevation 
of the ground, enabled them to overlook the galleries, and obtain 
a fair view into the lists. Besides the accommodation which 
tfiese stations afforded, many hundreds had perched themselves 
on the branches of the trees which surrounded the meadow ; 
and even the steeple of a country church, at some distance, was 
crowded with spectators. 

It only remains to notice respecting the general arrangement, 
that one gallery in the very centre of the eastern side of we lists, 
and consequently exactly opposite to the spot where the shock of 
the combat was to take place, ^ras raised 'higher than the others, 
more richly decorated, and graced 4>y a sort of throne and canopy, 
on which tiie royal arms were emblazoned. Squires, pages, and 
yeomen in rich Uveries, waited around this place of honour, which 
WIS designed for Prince John and his attendants. Opposite to 
this royal gallery was another, elevated to the same height, on the 
western side of the lists; and more gaily, if less sumptuously deco- 
rated, than that destined for the Prince himself. A train of pages 
and of young maidens, the most beautiful who could be selected^ 
gaily dressed in fancy habits of green and pink, surrounded a 
teone decorated in the same colours. Among pennons and flags 
hearing wounded hearts, burning hearts, bleeding hearts, bows 
ifid quivers, and all the commonplace emblems of the triumphs 
«f Cbpid, a blazoned inscription infc^med the spectators, that this 
•Oil m honour was designed for La Royne de la BeauUi et dei 
Jbimwn. But who was to represent the Queen of Beauty and of 
%lf99 tm the present occasion no one was prepared to guess. 

lIlMiwfaile, spectators <^ every description thronged forward 
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to eoBupy their rec^>eetdye Btstioiis, and not wHhoiit nuaiy <iiur«1s 
eonoemiBg those which they were entiitled to hold* Some of 
these were settled by the men-atrarms with brief oeremony ; the 
shalts of their battle-axes, and pummels of their swords, being 
readily employed as arguments to convince the more refinctory^ 
Others, which involved the rival claims of more elevated persons, 
were determined by the heraldsy or by the two mardials of the 
fidd^, William de Wyvil,^and Stephen de Marti val, who, armed at 
all pomts, rode up tokd down the lists to enforce and preserve good 
order among the spectators. 

Gradually the galleries became filled with knights and nobles, 
in their robes of peace, whose long and rich-tinted mantles were 
contrasted with the gayer and more splendid habits of the ladiea, 
who, in a greater proportion than even the men themselves, 
thrtniged to witness a sport, which one would have thought too 
bloody and dangerous to afford their sex much pleasure. The 
lower and interior space was soon filled by substantial yeom^ 
and burghers,; and suioh of the lesser gentry, asy from modesty, 
poverty, or dubious title, durst not assume any higher place. It 
was of course amongst these that the most f^quent disputes for 
precedence occurred. 

^ Dog of an unbeliever," said an old man, whose threadbare 
timic bore wilaiess to his poverty, as his sword, and dagger, and 
golden chain intimated his pretensions to rank, — " whelp of a she- 
wolf I darest thou press upon a Christian,, an^ a Norman gentle^ 
man of the blood of Montdidier !" 

This rou|^ expostulation was addressed to no other than our 
acquaintance Isaac, who, richly and even magnificentiy dressed 
in a gabardine ornamented with lace and lined with fiir, was en- 
deavouring to make place in the foremost row beneath the galf- 
lery for his daught^, the beautiful Rebecca, who had joined him 
at Ashby, and who was now hanging on her father's arm, not a 
little terrified by the popular displeasure which seemed geneniUy 
excited by her parent's presumption^ But Isaac, though we have 
seen him sufficientiy timid on other occasions, knew well that^ at 
present he had nothing to fear. It was not in places of general 
resort,, or where their eqjoals were assembled, that any avaricioua 
or malevol^it noble durst, offer him injury. At such meetings 
the Jews, were under the protection of the general law ; and if that 
proved a weak assurance, it usually happened that there were 
among the persona assembled some barons, who, for their own 
interested motives, were ready to act as tiieir protectors. On the 
present occasion, Isaac felt more than usually confident, being 
awave that Prince John was even then in the very act of nego« 
tiatinjg a larse loan from the Jews of York, to be secured upon 
eertain jewels and lands. Isaac's own share in this transaction 
waa considerable, and he well knew that the Prince's ea^;er desire 
to bring it to a conclusion would ensure him his protection in the 
dilemma in which he stood. 
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Imbddened by these consideratioiis, the Jew pimaed his 
pomt, and jostled the Norman Christian, without select either 
to his descent, quality, or religion. The complaints ci the old 
man, however, excited the indignation of the bystanders. One 
of these, a stout weil-set yeoman, arrayed in Lincoln green, 
baring tw^re arrows stuck in his belt, with » baldric and badge 
of silYer, and a bow of six feet length in his hand, tamed short 
round, and while his countenance, which his constant exposure to 
weather had rendered brown as a hazel nnt, grew darker with 
anger, he advised the Jew to remember, that ail the wealth he 
had acquired by sucking the blood of his miserable victims, had 
but swelled him like a bloated spider, which mi^t be overlooked 
while he kept in a comer, but would be crushed il it ventured 
into the light. This intonation, delivered in Norman-English 
with a firm voice and a stem aspect, made the Jew shrink back ; 
and he woidd have probably withdrawn himself altogether from* a- 
vidnity so dangerous, had not the attentimi of every one beeo 
eaBed to the sudden entrance of Prince John, who at that moment 
enieved Ihe lists, attended by a numerous and gay train, consisting 
portly of laymen, partly of diurchmen, as light in their dress, and 
SB^ gay in their demeanour, as their companions. Among ^e 
laMer was the Prior of Jorvaulx, in the most gallant trim which 
a dignitary of the church could venture to exhibit. Fur and 
gold were not spared in his garments ; and the points of his boots, 
oat-heroding the preposterous fashion of the time, turned up so 
very &v, as to be attached, not to his knees merely, but to his 
very girdle, and effectually prevented him from putting his foot 
'mi» &e stirrup. This, however, was a slight inconvenience to 
the gallant Abbot, who, perhaps, even rejoicing in the opportu- 
mty to dispbiy his accomplished horsemanship before so many 
speetators, especially of the fair sex, dispensed with the use of 
these supports to a timid rider. Tlie rest of Prince John's 
xetmue consisted of the favourite leaders of his mercenary 
troops, some marauding barons and profligate attendants upon 
tiie omrt, with several Knights Templars and Knights of St 
John. 

It may be here remarked, that the knights of these' two ordera 
were accounted hostile to King Richard, having adopted the side 
of PhiMp of France in the long train of disputes whidi took place 
in< Palestine betwixt that monarch and the UoU'-hearted King of 
England. It was the well-known consequence of this discord' 
that Richard's repeated victories had been rendered fruitless, his 
lomantic attempts to besiege Jerusalem disappointed, and the 
firadl of all the glory which he had acquired had dwindled into an 
tftfiOiaia truce wi^ the Sultan Saladin. With the same poUcy 
wU^ had dictated the conduct of their brethren in the Holy 
£iBd, the Templars and Hospitallers in England and Normandy 
U tac iie d themselves to the faction of Prince John, having little 
Wmaa le desire the return of Richard to Engkmd, or the snooea- 
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^on of Arthur, his legitimate heir. For the opposite reason. 
Prince John hated and contemned the few Saxon families of con- 
sequence which subsisted in England, aiid omitted no opportunity 
of mortifying and affironting them ; being conscious that hu 
person and pretensions were disliked by them, as well as by the 
greater part of the English commons, who feared farther innova- 
. tion upon their rights and liberties, from a sovereign of John's 
licentious and tyrannical disposition. 

Attended by this gallant equipage, himself well mounted, and 
splendidly dressed in crimson and in gold, bearing upon his hand 
a fedcon, and having his head covered by a rich fur bonnet, 
adorned with a circle of precious stones, from which his long 
curled hair escaped and overspread his shoulders. Prince John, 
upon a grey and high-mettled palfrey, caracoled within the lists 
at the head of his jovial party, laughing loud with his train, and 
eyeing with all the boldness of royal criticism the beauties who 
aidomed the lofty galleries. 

Those who remarked in the physiognomy of the Prince a dis- 
solute audacity, mingled with extreme haughtiness and indiffe- 
rence to the feelings of otliers, could not yet deny to his counte- 
nance that sort .of comeliness which belongs to an open set of 
features, well formed by nature, modelled by art to the usual rules 
of courtesy, yet so far frank ahd honest, that they seemed as if 
they disclaimed to conceal the natural workings of the souL 
Such an expression is often mistaken for manly frankness, when 
in iruth it arises from the reckless indifference of a libertuie dis- 
position, conscious of superiority of birth, of wealth, or of some 
other adventitious advantage, totally unconnected with personal 
merit. To those who did not think so deeply, and they were tiie 
greater number by a hundred to one, the splendour of Prince 
John's rlt^no, (i. e, fur tippet,) the richness of his cloak, lined with 
the most costly sables, his maroquin boots and golden spurs, 
together with the grace with which he managed his palfrey, were 
sufficient to merit clamorous applause. 

In his joyous caracole round the lists, the attention of the 
Prince was called by the commotion, not yet subsided, which had 
attended the ambitious movement of Tsaac towards the higher 
places of the assembly. The quick eye of Prince John instantly 
recognized the Jew, but was much more agreeably attracted by 
the beautiful daughter of Zion, who, tenified by the tumult, 
clung close to the arm of her aged father. 

The figure of Hebecca might indeed have compared with the 
proudest beauties of England, even though it had been judged by 
as shrewd a connoisseur as Prince John. Her form was exqui- 
sitely symmetrical, and was shewn to advantage bv a sort <^ 
Eastern dress, which she wore according to the fashion of the 
females of her nation. Her turban of yellow silk suited weUwith 
the darkness of her complexion. The brilliancy of her eyes, the 
superb arch of her eyebrows, her well-formed aquiline nose, her 
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teeHi as white as peari, and the profusion of her sable tro sfl cg 
which, each arranged in its own Uttie spiral of twisted curls, fell 
down upon as mudi of a lovely neck and bosom as a simarre of 
the richest Persian silk, exhibiting flowers in their natural 
colours embossed upon a purple ground, permitted to be visible 
— all these constituted a combination of lovehness, which yielded 
not to the most beautiful of the maidens who surrounded her. 
It is true, that of the golden and pearl-studded clasps, which 
closed her vest &om the throat to the waist, the three uppermost 
were left unfastened on account of tlie heat, which something 
enlarged the prospect to which we allude. A diamond necklace, 
with pendants of inestimable value, were by this means also 
made more conspicuous. The feather of an ostrich, fastened in 
her turban by an agraffe set with brilliants, was another distinc- 
tion of the beautiful Jewess, scoffed and sneered at by the proud 
dames who sat above her, but secretly envied by those who 
affected to deride them. 

« By the bald scalp of Abraham," said Prince John, " yonder 
Jewess must be ihe very model of that perfection, whose charms 
droTe frantic the wisest king that ever hved ! What sayest thou, 
Prior Aymer 1 — By the Temple of that wise king, which our 
nriser brother Richard proved unable to recover, she is the very 
Bride of the Canticles I" 

" The Rose of Sharon and the Lily of the Valley," — answered 
the Prior, in a sort of snuffling tone ; ** but your Grace must 
remember she is still but a Jewess." 

*^ Ay 1" added Prince John, without heeding him, ^ and there 
is my Mammon of unrighteousness too — the Marquis of Marks, 
the Baron of Byzants, contesting for place with penniless dogs, 
whose threadbare cloaks have not a single cross in their pouches 
to keep the devil from dancing there. By the body of St Mark, 
my prince of supplies, with his lovely Jewess, shall have a place 
in the gallery I — What is she, Isaac 1 Thy wife or thy daughter, 
that Eastern houri that thou lockest under thy arm as thou 
wouldst thy treasure-casket I" 

**^My daughter Rebecca, so please your Grrace," answered 
Tsaaus, with a low congee, nothing embarrassed by the Prince's 
salutation, in which, however, there was at least as much mockery 
as cowrtesy. 

^ The wiser man thou," said John, with a peal of laughter, in 
which his gay followers obsequiously joined, " But, daughter or 
wife, she should be preferred according to her beauty and thy 
merits, — Who sits above there 1" he continued, bending his eye 
on the gallery. ^ Saxon churls, lolling at their lazy length 1 — 
oat a|N>n them ! — let them sit close, and make room for my 
wiace of usurers and his lovely daughter. J 'U make the hinds 
maom they must share the high places of the synagogue witli 
ilMMe whom the synagogue properly belongs to." 

'Skom who occupied the gallery to whom this injurious and 
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nnpoHte- speech was addressed, were the tamjly of Cedric the 
Saxon, with that of his ally and kinsman, Atbelstane of Con* 
ingsbinrgfa, a personage, who, on account of his descent from 
the last Saxon nionarchs of England, was held in the highest 
respect by all the Saxon natives of ^e north of England. But 
wi1& the blood of this ancient royal race, many of their infir- 
mities had descended to Atbelstane. He was comely in counte- 
nance, bulky and strong in person, and in the flower of his age 
— ^yet inanimate in expression, duU-eyed, heavy-browed, inactive 
and sluggish in all his motions, and so slow in resolution, that 
the soubriquet of one of his ancestors was conferred upon him, 
and he was very generally called Atbelstane the Unready. Uia 
friends, and he haid many, who, as well as Cedric, were passion- 
ately attached to him, contended that this sluggish temper arose 
not from want of couraee, but from mere want of decision ; others 
alleged that his hereditary vice of drunkenness had obscured 
his mcuhaes, never of a very acute order, and that the passive 
courage and meek good-nature which remained behind, were 
merely the dregs of a character that might have been deserving 
of praise, but of which all the valuable parts had flown off in the 
progress of a l(mg course of brutal debauchery. 

It was to ibis person, such as we have described him, tiiat the 
Prince addressed his imperious command to make place for Isaac 
and Rebecca. A^iielstane, utterly confounded at an order which 
the manners and fedlings of the times rendered so injuriously 
insulting, unwilling to obey, yet undetermined how to resist, 
opposed only the vis imrticB to the will of John ; and, without 
stirring or making any motion whatever of obedience, opened his 
large grey eyes, and stared at the Prince with an astonishment 
which had in it something extremely ludicrous. But the impa- 
tient John regarded it in no such lifht. 

** The Saxon porker," he said, ** is either asleep or minds me 
not — Prick Inm with your lance, De Bracy," speaking to a 
knight who rode near him, the leader of a iMUid of Free Com- 
panions, or Condottieri ; that is, of mercenaries belonging to no 
particular nation, butSittached for the time to any prince by 
whom tibey were ]»id. l%ere was a murmur even among the 
attendants of Prince John ; but De Bracy, whose profession freed 
him frt>m all scruples, extended his long lance over the space 
which separated the nillery frt>m the lists, and would have 
executed the commands of the Prince before Atbelstane th«.^ 
Unready had recovered presence of mind sufiicient even to drav^' 
back his person from the weapon, had not Cedric, as prompt as 
his companion was tardy, unsheotlied, with the speed of lightning, 
the abort sword which he wore, and at a single blow severed the 
point of the lance frt)m the handle. The blood rushed into the 
countenance of Prince John. He swore one of his deepest oaths^ 
and was about to utter some threat corresponding in violence, 
when he was diverted from fai^ purpose, pavUy by ma own attoo- 
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dantB, who gathered aronnd him conjurmg him to be palieirt, partly 
hy a gener^ exclamation of the crowd, uttered in loud applause 
of the spirited conduct of Cedric. The Prince rolled his eyes in 
indignation, as if to collect some safe and easy victim ; and 
chancing to encounter the fon glance of the same archer whom 
"we have -already noticed, and who seined to persist in his gesture 
of applause, in spite of the frowning aspect which the Prince bent 
upon him^ he demanded his reason for clamouring thus. 

^ I always add my bollo," said the yeoman, ^when J see a good 
sho^ or a gallant blow." 

^ Sayst thou 1** answered the Prince ; ^' then thou canst Mt the 
White iiiyself, I *11 warrant.** 

^ A woodsman's mark, and at woodsman's distance, I can hit," 
aifflwered the yeoman. 

" And Wat TyrrePs mark, at a hundred yards," said a voice 
^rom iyehind, but by whom uttered could not be discerned. 

This allusion to the fate of William Rufus, his relative, at 
once incensed and alarmed Prince John. He satisfied himself, 
however, with commanding the men-at-arms, who surrounded 
the lists, to keep an eye on the braggart, pointing to the yeoman. 

" By St Grizzel," he added, " we will try his own skill, who is 
so ready to give his voice to ^e feats of otihers 1" 

<* I shall not fly liie trial," said the yeoman, with the compo- 
sure whidi marked his whole deportment. 

" Meanwhile, stand up, ye Saxon churls," said Ha fiery Prince; 
** for, by the light of Heaven, since I have said it, the Jew shall 
have his seat amongst ye !" 

"By no means, an it please your Grace ! — it is not fit for such 
as we to sit with the rulers of the land," said the Jew; whose 
ambition for precedence, though it had led him to dispute place 
with the extenuated and impoverished descendant oi 'tiie line of 
Montdidier, by no meani^ stimulated him to an intrusion upon 
the privileges of the wealthy Saxons. 

** Up, infidel dog, when I command you," said Prince John, 
<* or I will have thy swarthy hide stript off, and tanned for horse* 
furniture." 

Thus urged, the Jew began to ascend the steep and narrow 
iteps whioh fed up to the gallery. 

,- *• Let me see," said the Prince, " who dare stop him," fixing 
|di ^e on Cedric, whose attitude intimated his intention to hurl 
Ibe Jew down headlong. 

The catastrophe was prevented by the down Wamba, who, 
fringing betwixt his master and Isaac, and exclaiming, in answer 
to tiie'Prince's defiance, " Marry, that will I !" opposed to the 
h0tt€ of Ihe Jew a shield of brawn, which he plucked from 
ho aeal h his cloak, and with which, doubtless, he had furnished 
Vam^, lest the tournament should have proved longer than his 
9g gt Mtb could endure ilbstinenee. Finding the abomination «f 
■I'lriUeoypeBed to his very nose, while the Jester, at the same 

7 Digitized by GoOQle 
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time, flourished his wooden sword above his head, the Jew 
recoiled, missed his footing, and rolled down the steps, — an 
excellent jest to the spectators, who set up a loud laughter, in 
which Prince John and his attendants heartily joined. 

" Deal me the prize, cousin Prince,** said Wamba ; ** I have 
vanquished my foe in ffur fight with sword and shield," he added, 
brandishing the brawn in one hand and the wooden sword in 
the other. 

^ Who, and what art thou, noble champion !'* 6aid Prince 
John, still laughing. 

" A fool by right of descent," answered the Jester ; ** I am 
Wamba, the son of Witless, who was the son of Weatherbrain, 
who was the son of an Alderman." 

" Make room for the Jew in front of the lower ring," said 
Prince John, not unwilling perhaps to seize an apology to desist 
from his original purpose ; *' to place the vanquished beside the 
victor were false heraldry." 

" Knave upon fool were worse," answered the Jester, ** and 
Jew upon bacon worst of all." 

** Gramercy 1 good fellow," cried Prince John, ** thou pleasest 
me — Here, Isaac, lend me a handful of byzants." 

As the Jew, stunned by the request, afraid to refuse, and 
unwilling to comply, fumbled in the furred bag which hung by his 
girdle, and was perhaps endeavouring to ascertain how few coins 
might pass for a handful, the Prince stooped from his jennet and 
se&ed Isaac's doubts by snatehing the pouch itself from his side; 
and flinging to Wamba a couple of the gold pieces which it con- 
tained, he pursued his career round the lists, leaving the Jew to 
the derision of those around him, and himself receiving as much 
applause frt)m the spectators as if he had done some honest and 
honourable action. 



CHAPTER IX. 

At this the challenget with fierce defy 

His trumpet sounds ; the challenged makes reply : 

With clangour rings the field, resounds the vaulted sky. 

Their visors closed, their lances in the rest, 

Or at the helmet pointed or the crest, 

They vanish from the barrier, speed the race, 

And spurring see decrease the middle space. 

Palaman and AreiU, 

In the midst of Prince John's cavalcade, he suddenly stopt, 
and appealing to the Prior of Jorvaulx, declared the principal 
business of the day had been forgotten. 

** By my h^lidom," said he, " we have forgotten, Sir Prior, to 
name the fair Sovereign of Love and of Beauty, by whose white 
hand the palm is to be distributed. For my part, I am liberal 
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in my ideas, and I care not if I give my vote for ihe black-eyed 
Rebecca." 

" Holy Tirgm,** answered the Prior, tumiSig up his eyes in 
hoiTory " a Jewess ! — We should deserve to be stoned out of the 
lists ; and I am not yet old enough to be a martyr. Bendes, I 
swear by my patron saint, that she is far inferior to tlie lovely 
Saxon, Rowena.'' 

" Siucon or Jew," answered the Prince, ** Saxon or Jew, dog 
or hog, what matters it ! I say, name Rebecca, were it only to 
mortify the Saxon <*urist" 

A murmur arose even among his own immediate attendants. 

^ This passes a jest, my lord," said De Bracy ; '* no knight 
here will lay lance in rest if such an insult is attempted." 

** It is the mere wantonness of insult," said one of the oldest 
and most important of Prinoe John's followers, Waldemar Fitz- 
urse, ^ and if your Grace attempt it, cannot but prove ruinous 
to your projects*" 

** I ^rtertamed you, sir," said Joh% reining up< his palfrey 
haughtily, ^ for my follower, but not for my counsellor." 

^ Those who fallow your Grace in the paths which you tread," 
said Waldemar, but speaking in a low voice, '' acquire the right 
of counsellors ; for your interest and safety are not more deeply 
engaged than their own." 

From the tone in which tliis was i^ken> John saw the neces- 
sity of acquiescence. " I did but jest," he said ; " and you turn 
upon me like so many adders ! Name whom you will, in the 
fiend's name, and please yourselves." 

" Nay, nay," saw! De Bracy, " let the fair sovereign's throne 
remain unoccupied, until the conqueror shall be named, and then 
let him choose the lady by whom it shall be filled. It wiU add 
another grace to his triumph, and teach fair ladies to prize the 
love of valiant knights, who can exalt them to such distinction." 

^ If Brian de Bois-Guilbert gain the prize," said the Prior, 
^ I wHl gage my rosary that I name the Sovereign of Love and 
Beauty." 

" Bois-Guilbert," answered De Bracy, " is a good lance ; but 
there are others around these lists, Sir Prior, who will not fear 
to encounter him." 

** Silence, sirs," said Waldemar, " and let the Prince assume 
his seat. The knights and spectators are alike impatient, the 
time adTances, and highly fit it is that the sports should com- 



Prince John, though not yet a monarch, had in Waldemar 
IPitsune all the inconveniences of a favourite minister, who, in 
swving his sovereign, must always do so in his own way. The 
Flnaos acquiesced, however, although his disposition was pre- 
fiM|y of tlmt kind which is apt to be obstinate upon trifles, and, 
ilWmg his throne, and being surrounded by his followers, gave 
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fdgnal to the heralds to proclaim the laws of the toumameDt, 
which were briefly as follows : 

First, the five challengers were to undertake all comers. 

Secondly, any knight proposing to combat,tm^t, if he pleaded, 
select a special antagonist from among the challengers, by touch- 
ing his shield. If he did so with the reverse of his lance, the 
tnal of skill was made with what were called the arms of cour- 
tesy, that is, with lances at whose extremity a piece of round flat 
board was fixed, so that no danger was encountered, save from 
the shock of the horses and riders. But if the shield was touched 
with the sharp end of the lance, the combat was understood to be 
at outrance; that is, the knights were to fight with sharp weapons, 
as in actual battle. 

. Thirdly, when the knights present had accomphshed their vow, 
by each of them breaking five lances, the Prince was to declare 
the victor in the first day's tourney, who should receive as prize 
a war-horse of exquisite beauty and matchless strength ; and in 
addition to this reward of valour, it was now declared, he should 
have the peculiar honour of naming the Queen of Love and 
Beauty, by whom the prize should be given on the ensuing day. 

Fourthly, it was announced, that, on the second day, there 
should be a general tournament, in which all the knights present, 
who were desirous to win praise, might take part; and being 
divided into two bands of equal numbers, might fight it out man- 
fully, until the signal was given by Prince Jolm to cease the 
combat. The elected Queen of Love and Beauty was then to 
crown the knight whom the Prince should adjudge to have borne 
himself best in this second day, with a coronet composed of thin 
gold plate, cut into the shape of a laurel crown. On this second 
day me knightly games ceased. But on that which was to follow, 
feats of archery, of bull-baiting, and other popular amusements, 
were to be practised, for the more inunediate amusement of the 
populace. In this manner did Prince John endeavour to lay the 
foundation of a popularity, which he was perpetually throwing 
down by some inconsiderate act of wapton aggression upon the 
feelings and prejudices of the people. \ 

The Usts now presented a most spfendid spectacle. The slop- 
ing gallenes were crowded with all tfiat was noble, great, wealthy, 
and beautiful in the northern and midland parts of England; and 
the contrast of the various dresses of these dignified spectators, 
rendered the view as gay as it was rich, while the interior and 
lower space, filled with the substantial burgesses and yeomen of 
merry England, formed, in their more plain attire, a dark fringe, 
or border, around tliis circle of brilliant embroidery, relieving, 
and, at the same time, setting off its splendour. 

The heralds fimshed their proclamation with their usual cry of 
^ Largesse, largesse, gallant knights !" and gold and silver pieces 
were showered on them from the galleries, it beinf a high point 
of chivalry to exhibit liberality towards those whom tlie age 
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aceoanted at once the Hecretariee and the hiBtorians of honour. 
The bounty of the spectators was acknowledged by the customary 
Bhouts of '' Love of Ladies — Death of Champions — Honour to 
tiie Generous — Glory to the Brave !" — to whidi the more humble 
spectators added their acclamations, and a numerous band of 
trumpeters the flourish of their martial instruments. When these 
Bounds had ceased, the heralds withdrew from the lists in gay and 
glittering procession, and none remained within them save the 
marshals of the field, who^ armed cap-a-pie, sat on horseback, 
motionless as statues, at the opposite ends of the lists. Meantime, 
the enclosed space at the northern extremity of the lists, large as 
it was, was now completely crowded with knights desirous to prove 
their skill against ^e challengers, and, when viewed from the 
galleries, presented the appearance of a sea of waving plumage, 
intermixed with glistening helmets, and tall lances, to the extre- 
mities of which were, in many cases, attached small pennons of 
about a span's breadth, which, fluttering in the air as the breeze 
caught them, joined with the restless motion of the feathers to add 
liveliness to the scene. 

At length the barriers were opened, and five knights, chosen by 
lot, advanced slowly into the area ; a single champion riding in 
front, and the other four following in pairs. All were splen(hdly 
armed, and my Saxon authority (in the Wardour Manuscript) 
records at great length their devices, their colours, and the em- 
broidery of their horse trappings. It is unnecessary to be par- 
ticular on these subjects. To borrow lines frt)m a contemporary 
poet, who has written but too Httle — 

«« The knights are dust 

And their good swords are rust, 

Their souls are with the saints, we trust'* • 

Their escuteheons have long mouldered from the walls of their cas- 
tles. Their castles themselves are but green mounds and shattered 
ruins — the place that once knew them, knows them no more — 
nay, many a race since theirs has died out and been forgotten in 
the very land which they occupied, with all the authority of feudal 
proprietors and feudal lords. What, then, would it avail the 
reader to know their names, or the evanescent symbols of their 
martial rank! 

Now, however, no whit anticipating the oblivion which awaited 
their names and feats, the champions advanced through the lists, 
restraining their fiery steeds, and compelling them to move slowly, 
while, at me same time, they exhibited their paces, together with 
&e grace and dexterity of the riders. As the procession entered 
the lists, the sound of a wild Barbaric music was heard from 
behind Ihe tents of the challengers, where the performers wei'e 

• These lines are part of an unpublished poem by Coleridge, whose Muse no 
wen tantalizes T^th fragments which indicate her powers, wliile the manner ia 
"^tiA ihe flings mem from her betrays her caprice ; yet whose unfinished skettlie* 
oiVhy moN taint than the laboured masterpieces of others. 
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concealed. It was of Eastern origin, having been brought from 
the Holy Land ; and the mixture of the cymbals and bel& seemed 
to bid welcome at once) and defiance, to the knights as they 
adranced. With tiie eyes of an immense eoncourse of spectaton 
fixed upon them, tiie five knights advanced up the platform upon 
which the tents of the ohallengefs stood, and there separating 
themselves, each touched slightiy, and with the reverse of hw 
lance, the shield of the antagonist to whom he wished to oppose 
himself. The lower orders of spectators in general — nay, many 
of the higher class, and it is even said seveial of the ladies, were 
rather disappointed at the diamjnons choosing the arms of cour- 
tesy. For the same sort of persons, who, in tiie present day, 
applaud most highly the deepest tragedies, were then interested, 
in a tournament exactly in proportion to i^e danger incurred by 
the champions engaged. 

Having intimated their noore pacific purpose, the champions 
retreated to the extremity of the lists, where they remained 
drawn up in a line ; while the challengers, sallying each from hi& 
pavilion, mounted ^eir horses, and, headed by Brian de Bois- 
Guilbert, descended from the platform, and opposed themselves 
individually to the knights who had touched their respective shields. 

At the flourish of clarions and trumpets, they started out 
against each other at fiill gallop ; and such was the superior dex- 
terity or good fortune of Sie challengers, that those opposed to 
Bois-Guilbert, Malvoisin, and Front-<le-Boeuf, rolled on the 
ground. The antagonist of Grantmesnil, instead of bearing his 
lance-point fair against the crest or the shield of his enemy, 
swerved so much from the direct line as to break the weapon 
athwart the person of his opponent — a circumstance which was 
accounted more disgracefbl fiian that of bein^ actually unhorsed ; 
because the latter might happen from accident, whereas the 
former evinced awkwiurdness and want of management of the 
weapon and of the hone. The fifth knight alone maintained the 
honour of his party, and parted fairly with the Knight of St Joh% 
both splintering their lances without advantage on dther »de. 

The shouts of tiie multitude, together with the acclamations of 
the heralds, and the dangour of the trumpete, announced the 
triumph of the victors and the defeat of the vanquished. The 
former retreated to tiieir pavili<His, and the latter, gathering 
themselves up as they could, withdrew from the Uste in disgrluse 
and dejection, to agree with their victors concerning the re£mp- 
tion of their arms and their horses, which, according to the laws 
of .tiie tournament, they had forfeited. The fifth of their number 
alone tarried in the lists long enough to be greeted by the 
applauses of the spectators, amongst whom he retreated, to tlie 
aggravation, doubtless, of his companions' mortification. 

A second and a third party of knighte took the field ; and 
although they had various success, yet, upon the whole, tlie 
advantage decidedly ivmained with the challengers, not one of 
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vhom lost his seat or swerved from his charge — ndtffortiiiies 
wtiich befell one or two of their antagonists in each enooanter. 
The spirits, therefore, of those opposed to them, seemed to be 
eonsiderabty damped by their contimied -success. Three knights 
only appeared on the fourth entry, who, avoiding the shieldi of 
Bois-Guilbert and Front-de-Boe^, contented uiemselves witli 
touching those of the three other IceightB, v/ho had not altogether 
manifested the same strength and dexterity. This potitie selec- 
tion did not alter the fortune of the field, the challengers were 
still snccesEiful ; one of thdr antagonists was overthrown, and both 
the others £uled in the attofint,* that is, in striking the helmet ami 
shield of their antagonist ^rmly and strongly, witii the lance held 
in a direct hne, bo that the weapon might break unless the 
champion was overl3ux)wn. 

After this fourth encounter, there was a considerable pause ; 
nor did it ^pear that any one was very desirous of renewing the 
contest The spectators murmured among themselves; for, 
among the diallei^rs, Malvoisin and Frontnie-Boeuf were un- 
popular from their characters, and the othersy exc^t Grantmesnil, 
were disliked as strangers and foreigners. 

But none shared the general feeling of dissatis&otion so keenly 
as Cedric the Saxon, who saw, in each advantage aimed by the 
Norman challengers, a repeated triumph over we honour <^ 
Gngland. His own education, had taught him no skill in the 

ries of chivaby, although, i^oth the arms of his Saxon ancestors, 
had manifested lumselT, on many occasions, a brave and 
determined soldier. He looked anxiously to Athelstane, who had 
learned the accomplishments of the age, as if desiring that he 
should make some personal effort to recover the victory which 
was passing into the hands of the Temj^ar and his associates. 
But, though both stout of heart, and strong of person, Athelstane 
had a disposition too inert and unambitious to make the exertions 
which Cedric seemed to expect from him. 

^The day is against England, my lord,** said Cedric, in a 
marked tone ; '^ are you not tempted to take the lance V* 

** I shall tilt to-morrow," answered Athelstane, " in the melee; 
it is not worth while for me to arm myself to-day." 

Two things displeased Cedric in this speech. It contained the 
Nonnan word melU, (to express the general conflict,) and it 
evimsed some indifference to the honour of the country ; but it 
iras rooken by Athelstane, whom he held in such profound respect, 
IliSt tie would not trust himself to canvass his motives or his 
ibibles. Moreover, he had no time to make any remark, for 
WwAia thrust in his word, observing, <* It was better, thougli 
*oe easier, to be the best man among a hundred, than the best 
k of two." * 
i^Hlrtaiie took the observation as a serious compliment ; but 

• n* teflm of chinOiy, tnoaferred to the law, gives the phrase of beJug 
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Cedrie, wlio better understood the Jester's meaning, darted a. 
him a Berere and menacing look ; and luckj it was for Wamba, 
perhaps, that the time and phice preyented ms receiying, notwith- 
standing his place and service^ more sensible marks of his masier^s 
resentment. 

The pause in the toomament was stDl nnintermpted, excepting 
by the voices of the heralds exclaiming — '^ Love of ladies, splin- 
tering of lances ! stand forth, gallant knights, fair eyes look upon 
your deeds I*' 

The music also of the challengers breatiied from time to time 
wild bursts expressive of triumph or defiance, while the clowns 
grudged a holiday which seemed to pass away in inactivity ; and 
old Imi^ts and nobles lamented in whispers the decay of martial 
spirit, spoke of the triumphs of their younger days, but agreed 
that the land did not now supply dames of such transcendent 
beauty as had animated the jousts of former times. Prince John 
began to talk to his attendants about making ready the banquet, 
and the necessity of adjudging the prize to Brian de Bois-Guilbert, 
who had, with a single spear, overthrown two knights, and foiled 
a third. 

At length, as the Saracenic music of the challengers concluded 
one of those long and high flourishes with which they had broken 
the silence of the lists, it was answered by a solitary trumpet, 
which breathed a note of defiance from the northern extremity. 
All eyes were turned to see the new champion which these 
sounds announced, and no sooner were the barriers opened than 
he paced into .the lists. As far as could be judged of a man 
sheathed in armour, the new adventurer did not greatly exceed 
the middle size, and seemed to be rather slender than strongly 
made. Ilis suit of armour was formed of steel, richly inlaid 
with gold, and the device on his shield was a voung oak-ti*ee 
pulled up by the roots, with tiie Spanish word Desdickadoy signifying 
Disinherited. He was mounted on a gallant black horse, and as 
he passed through the lists he gracefimy saluted ihe Prince and 
the ladies b^ lowering his lance. The dexterity witff which he 
managed his steed, and something of youthful grace which he 
displayed in his manner, won him the favuur of the multitude, 
which some of the lower classes expressed by calling out, ** Touch 
Ralph de Vipont's shield — touch the Hospitaller's shield ; he has 
the least sure seat, he is your cheapest bai'gain." 

The champion, moving onward amid these well-meant hints, 
ascended the platform by the sloping alley which led to it from 
the lists, and, to the astonishment of all present, riding straight 
up to the central pavilion, struck with the sharp end of his spear 
llie shield of Brian de Bois-Guilbert until it rung again. All 
stood astonished at his presumption, but none more than the 
redoubted Knight whom he had thus defied to mortal combat, and 
who, Httle expecting so rude a challenge, was standing careleasly 
at Uie door of the pavilion. 
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*^ Hare yon confessed yonrself, brotiier/' said the Templar, 
" and have you heard mass this morning, that you peril your life 
BO frankly 1" 

^ I am fitter to meet death than thou art,*' answered the Dis- 
inherited Knight; for by this name the stranger had recorded 
himself in the books of the tourney. 

" Then take your place in the lists," said Bois-Guilbert, ** and 
look your last upon the sun ; for this night thou shalt sleep .in 
paradise.'* 

*^ Gramercy for thy courtesy,'* replied the Disinherited Knight ; 
^ and to requite it, I advise thee to take a fresh horse and a new 
lance, for by my honour you will need both." 

Having expressed himself thus confidently, he reined his horse 
backward down the slope which he had ascended, and compelled 
him in the same manner to move backward through the lists, till 
he reached the northern extremity, where he remained stationary, 
in expectation of his antagonist. This feat of horsemanship again 
attracted the applause of the multitude. 

However incensed at his adversary for the precautions which 
he recommended, Brian de Bois-Guilbert did not neglect his 
advice ; for his honour was too nearly concerned, to permit his 
neglecting any means which might ensure victory over his pre- 
somptuous opponent. He changed his horse for a proved and 
fresh one of great strength and en)irit. He chose a new and a 
tough spear, lest the wood of the former might have been strained 
in the previous encounters he had sustained. Lastly, he laid 
aside his shield, which had received some little damage, and 
received another from his squires. His first had only borne the 
general device of his rider, representing two knights riding upon 
one horse, an emblem expressive of uie original humility and 
poverty of the Templars, qualities which they had since exchanged 
for the arrogance and wealth that finally occasioned their sup- 
pression. Bois-Guilbert's new shield bore a raven in full flight, 
holding in its claws a skull, and bearing the motto, Gare Is 
Corbcau. 

When the two champions stood opposed to each other at the 
two extremities of the lists, the public expectation was strained to 
the highest pitch. Few augured the possibility that the encounter 
could terminate well for the Disinherited Knight, yet hb courage 
and gallantry secured the general good wishes of the spectators. 

The trumpets had no sooner given the signal, than the chan)«> 
pi<ms vanished from tiieir posts with the speed of lightning, and 
elofled in the centre of the lists with the shock of a thunderbolt. 
The lances burst into shivers up to the very grasp, and it seemed 
at tiie moment that both knights had fallen, for the shock ha I 
aautde each horse recoil backwards upon its haunches. Thu 
addfiess of the riders recovered their steeds by use of the bridle 
•od agar ; and having glared on each other for an instant with 
eyes wfai<^ seemed to flash fire through the bars of their visors, 
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each made % derai-Tolte, and, vetirmg to the extremity of iSm 
fists, Tecei^ed a fresh laaee from the attendants. 

A loud shout from the spectators, waving of scarfis and hand- 
kerehiefe, and general ttcebnnations, atte^ed the int^'est taken 
hy the spectators in this «Bceimter ; the most equal, as well as the 
hest performed, which had graced 1^ 4a.y. But no sooner had 
the loiights resumed their station, than the clamour of applause 
was hu^ed ioto a nlenoe, so 'deep and «o dead, that it seemed the 
multitude were afraid even to breathe. 

A few minutes pause having be^i allewed, that the combatants 
niid their horses might recover breath, Prince John with his 
truncheon signed to the trumpets to sound the onset. The 
c^iampions a second time spruDg from i^ir stations, and closed 
in the centre of the lists, with ihe same speed, the same dexterity, 
file same violence, but not the same equal fortune as before. 

In this second encounter, the Temf^r aimed at the centre of 
his antagomst*s shield, and struck it so fair and for6ibty, that his 
spear went to shivers, and the Disinherited Knight reeled in his 
sad^e. On the other hand, that dmmpion had, in the beginning 
of his career, -directed the point of his lance towards Bois-Guil- 
bert*s shield, but, changing his aim almost in the moment of 
encounter, he addressed it to the helmet, a mark more difficult to 
hit, but \i4uch, if attained, rendered tiie shock more irresistible. 
Fair and true he hit the Norman on the visor, where his lance's 
point kept hold of the bars. Yet, even at this disadvantage, tiie 
Templar sustained his high reputation ; and had not the girths of 
his raddle burst, he might not have been unhorsed. As it chanced, 
however, saddle, horse, and man, rolled on the ground under a 
cloud of dust. 

To extricate himself from the stirrups and fallen steed, was to 
the Templar scarce the work of a moment; and, stung with 
madness, both at his disgrace and at the acclamations with which 
it was hailed by the spectators, he drew his sword and waved it 
in defiance of his conquer(Hr. The Disinherited Knight sprung 
from his steed, and also unsheathed his sword. The marshals of 
^e field, however, spurred their horses between them, and 
rennnded them, that the laws of the tournament did not, on the 
present occasion, permit this species of encounter. 

'^ We shall meet again, I trust,'' said the Templar, casting a 
resentful glance at his antagonist ; *^ and where there are none to 
separate us." 

^ If we do not," said the Disinherited Knight, ** the fSuult shall 
not be mine. On foot or horseback, with spear, with axe, or with ^ 
«word, I am alike ready to encounter thee." 

More and angrier words would have been exchanged, but the 
marshals, crossing their lances betwixt them, compelled them to 
separate. The Disinherited Knight returned to his first station, 
and Bois-Gruilbert to his tent, where he remained for the rest of 
the day in an agony of despair. 
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Witiiont alighting from his horse, the conqueror called for a 
bowl of wine, and opening the beaver, or lower part of his hel- 
met, announced that he quaffed it, ^ To all true English , hearts, 
and to the confusion of foreign tyrants." He then commanded 
his trumpet to sound a defiance to the challengers, and desited a 
herald to announce to them, that he should make ae election, but 
was willing to encounter them in the order in which they pleased 
to advance against him. 

The gigantic Front-de-Boeuf, armed in sable armour, was the 
first who took the field. He bore on a white shield a black builds 
head, half defaced by the numerous encounters which he had 
undergone, and bearing the arrogant motto. Cave, adtum. Over 
this champion the Disinherited Knight obtained a slight but 
decisive advUDtage. Both Kni^ts broke their lances fairly, but 
Front -de-Bo0ilf, who lost a stirrup in the encounter, was adjudged 
to have Hie disadvantage. 

In the s«r&»ger's third encounter with Sir Philip Malvoisin,'be 
was equfdly euoeessftd; striking tiiat baron so forcibly on the 
casque, that the ftaces of the hennet broke, and Malvoisin, only 
saved from falling by being unhelmeted, was declared vanquished 
fike bis companions. 

In his fourth combat with De Orantmesnil, the Disinherited 
Knight ^ewed as much courtesy .as he had hitherto evinced 
courage and dexterity. De Grantmesnirs horse, which was young 
and violent, reared and plunged in the course of the career so as 
to disturb t^ ridei^ aim, and the stranger, declining to takQ the 
advantage which this accident afforded him, raised his lanee and 
pBsmng his antageniETt without touching him, wheeled his horse 
isfid rode 'back again to his own end of the lists, offering his 
BffiAagoniBt, i^y a herald, the dianee of a second encounter. This 
De 'Grantmecodl ^et^ined, avowing himself vanquished as much 
by the courtesy as by the address of his opponent. 

lUlph de Vipont summed up the list of tiie stranger's triumphs, 
t»eJling hurled to the ^ound with such force, that the blood gu^ed 
tmm Ibbb nose and bos mou&, and he was borne senseless from 

^he aeolamadoBBof thousands applauded the unanimous award 
<i -Ihe Prinee and marshals, announcing that day's hoaoun to 
Ihe Bisliiherited iimij/ai. 
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CHAPTER X. 



- In the miist was seen 



A lady of a more majestic mien, 
< By stature and by beaaty mark'd their sovereign Queen. 
• •••«•« 

And as in beaatv she siirpass'd the choir. 
So nobler than the rest was her attire ; 
A crown of ruddy gold enclosed her brow. 
Plain without pomp, and rich without a show ; 
A branch of Agnus Castus in her hand. 
She bore aloft her symbol of coiumnnd. 

2%« Flower aixd the Lmf. 

William de Wtvtl and Stephen de Martiyal, the marshals of 
the field, were the first to offer their congratulations to the victor, 
praying him, at the same time, to suffer his helmet to be unlaced, 
or, at least, that he would raise his visor ere they conducted him 
to receive the prize of the day's tourney from the hands of Prince 
John. The Disinherited Knight, with all knightly courtesy, 
declined their request, alleging, that he could not at this time 
suffer his face to be seen, for reasons which he had assigned to 
the heralds when he entered the lists. The marshals were per- 
fectiy satisfied by this reply; for amidst the frequent and capri- 
cious vows by which knights were accustomed to bind themselves 
in the days of chivalry, there were none more common than 
those by which they engaged to remain incognito for a certain 
space, or until some particular adventure was achieved. The 
marshals, therefore, pressed no farther into the mystery of the 
Disinherited Knight, but, announcing to Prince John the con- 
queror's desire to remain unknown, tiiey requested permission to 
bring him before his Grace, in order that he might receive the 
reward of his valour. 

John's curiosity was excited by the mystery observed by the 
stranger; and, being already displeased with the issue of the 
tournament, in which the challengers whom he favoured had been 
successively defeated by one knight, he answered haughtily to the 
marshals, " By the light of Our lady's brow, thb same knight hath 
been disinherited as well of liis courtesy as of his lands, since he 
desires to appear before us without uncovering his face. — Wot 
ye, my lords," he said, turning round to his train, "who thia 
gallant can be, that bears himself thus proudly !" 

" I cannot guess," answered De Bracy, " nor did I think there 
had been within the four seas that girth Britain a champion that 
could bear down these five knights in one day's jousting. By my 
faith, I shall never forget the force with which he shocked De 
Vipont. The poor Hospitaller was hurled from his saddle like a 
stone from a slins." 

** Boast not of that," said a Knight of St John, who was 
present ; *• your Teniiple champion Imd no better luck. I saw 
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your brare lance, Bois-Gnilbert, roll thriee over, grasping his 
hands fiill of sand at every turn." 

De Bracy, being attached to the Templars, would have replied, 
but was prevent^ by Prince John. ** Silence, sirs !" he said ; 
*^ what unprofitable debate have we here V* 

" The victor," said De Wy vil, " still waits the pleasure of your 
highness." 

^ It is our pleasure," answered John, ^ that he do so wait until 
. we learn whether there is not some one who can at least guess at 
his name and quality. Should he remain there tiU night-fall, he 
has had work enough to keep him warm." 

** Your Grace," said Waldemar Fitzurse, ** will do less than due 
honour to the victor, if you compel him to wait till we tell your , 
highness that which we cannot Imow ; at least I can form no 
guess — unless he be one of the good lances who accompanied 
King Bichard to Palestine, and who are now straggling homeward 
fifom the Holy Land." 

" It may be the Earl of Salisbury," said De Bracy ; ** he is 
about the same pitch." 

* Sir Thomas de Multon, the Knight of Gilsland, rather," said 
Fltzorse ; '* SaUsbury is bigger in l£e bones." A whisper arose 
among the train, but by whom first suggested could not be asoer- 
tamed. " It might be the King — it might be Richard Coeur-de- 
Lion himself !" 

^ Over gods forbo^*^ !" said Prince John, involuntarily turning 
at the same time as pale as death, and shrinking as if blighted 
by a flash of lightning; "Waldemar! — De Bracy I brave 
knights and gentiemen, remember your promises, and stand truly 
by me!" 

" Here is no danger impending," said Waldemar Fitzurse ; 
«are you so little acquainted with the gigantic limbs of your 
father's son, as to think they can be held within the circumference 
of yonder suit of armour I — De Wy%il and Martival, you will 
best serve the Prince by bringing forward the victor to the throne, 
and ending an error that has conjured iHl the blood from his 
die^s. — Look at him more closely," he continued, " your high- 
ness will see that he wants three inches of King Richard's height, 
and twice as much of his shoulder-breadth. The very horse he 
backs, could not have carried the ponderous weight of King 
Bichsord through a single course." 

While he was yet speaking, the marshals brought forward the 
Dtoinherited Knight to the foot of a wooden flight of steps, which 
formed the ascent from the lists to Prince John's throne. Still 
diseoiiiposed with the idea that his brother, so much injured, and 
to whom he was so much indebted, had suddenly arrived in his 
fiilhre kingdom, even the distinctions pointed out by Fitzurse did 
oqft altogether remove the Prince's apprehensions ; and while, 
iMkA mrt and embarrassed eulogy upon his valour, he caused 
let |p» 4i^Tered to him the war-horse assigned as the prize, he 
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trembled lest from the barred visor of tiie mailed form before 
him, an answer might be retomed, in the deep and awfiil accents 
of Richard the Lion-hearted. 

But the Disinh^ted Knight spoke not a word in reply to the 
compliment of the Prince, whidi he only acknowledged with a 
profound obeisance. 

The horse was led into the lists by two grooms richly dressed, 
the animtd itself being lutly accoutred with the ripest war-fumi- 
ture ; whicih, however, scarcely added to the vahie of the noble 
creatore in the eyes of those who were judges. Laying one hand 
upon the pommel of the saddle, ^be Disinherited Knight vaulted 
at once upon the back of the steed without making use of tiie 
stirmp, and, brandishing alo^ his lance, ro4e twice around the 
lists, -exhibitkig the points and paces of the horse with the skill of 
a perfect Horseman. 

The appearafBoe of vamly, which might otiierwise have been 
attributed to this display, was removed by the propriety shewn 
in exhibiting to the best advairtage Ihe princely reward witii which 
he had been just honoured, and the Knight was again greeted bj 
the acclamations of all present. 

In the meanwhile, the bustling Prior of Jorvaulx had reminded 
Prince John, in a whisper, that the victor must now display his 
good judgment, instead of his valour, by selecting fifom amoi^p 
the beauties who graced the galleries, a lady who should fill the 
throne of the Queen of Beauty and of Love, and deliver the 
prize of the tourney upon the ensuing day. The Prince accor- 
dingly made a sign with his truncheon, as the Knight passed him 
in Ms second career around the Usts. The Knight turned towards 
the throne, and, sinking his lance, until the point was within a 
foot of the ground, remained motionless, as if expecting Johd's 
commands ; while all admu'ed the sudden dexterity with which he 
instantly reduced his fiery steed from a state of violent emotion 
and high excitation to the stillness of an equestrian statue. 

" Sir Disinherited Knight," said Prince John, ** since that 
is the only title by which we can address you, it is now your du^, 
as well as privilege, to name the fair lady, who, as Queen of 
Honour and of liove, is to preside over next day's festival. If, as 
a stranger in -our land, you sihould require the aid of other judg- 
ment to guide your own, we 4:an only say that AHcia, the daughter 
of our gallant knight Waldemar Fitzurse, has at our court been 
long held the first in beauty as in place. Nevertheless, it is your un- 
doubted {Hrerogative to confer on whom you please this crown, by the 
delivery of which to the lady of your choice, the election of to-mor- 
row's Queen will be formal and complete. — Raise your lanee." 

The Knight obeyed; and Prince John placed upon its point 
a coronet of green satin, having around its edge a oirdet of gold^ 
the upper edge of which was relieved by arrow-points and hearts 
placed interchangeably, like the strawberry leaves and balls npon 
a ducal orown. 
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Is HiB broftd hint which he topped rtepectiBg the diMig^ter ol 
Waldemar Fitzurse, John had more than one motive, audi, the 
ofie^ring of a mind, which was a strange raixtoe of carelessness 
and presumption with low artifice and cu&ning. He wished te 
banish from die minds of the chivadry around 1^ his own inde- 
cent and unacceptable jest respectina; the Jewess Hebecca ; he was 
desirotis of conciliating Alicia's h&er Waldemar, of whom hm 
stood in awe, and who had more than once shewn himself dissa- 
tisfied duFing the course of the day's proceedings. He had also 
a wish to establish himself in the good graces of the lady ; for 
John was at Jeast as- licentioas. in his pleasures as profligate in 
his ambition. But besidea all these reasons, he was desirous to 
niee up against the Drainherited Knight (towards whom he 
abeady entertained a strong dislike) a powerful enemy in the 
person of Waldemar Fitzurse, who was likely, he thought, highly 
to resent the injury done to his daughter, in case, as was not 
unlikely, the victor should make anotlKr choice. 

And so indeed it proved. For the Disinherited Knfght passed 
the gaU^-y close to that of the Prince^ in which the Lady Ahcia 
was seated in the full pride of triumphant beauty, and, pacing 
forwards as idowly as he had hitherto rode swiftly around the 
MbIb, he seemed to exercise his right of examining the numerous 
fmr taoBB wliich adorned that splendid circle. 

It was worth while to see the different conduct of the beautieB 
liio underwent this examination^ duving the time it was proceed- 
ing. Some blushed, some assumed an air of pride and dignity, 
some looked straight forward, and essayed to seem utterly uncon- 
^ fldous of what was going on, some drew back in ahurm, which was 
pertiaps affected, some endeavoured to forbear smiling, and there 
wea!e two or three who laughed outright. There were also some 
who dropped their veils over their charms; but as the Wardour 
Manuscript aays, these were fair ones of ten years' standing, it 
may be supposed, Ihat, having had thdr full share of such vani- 
ties, they were willing to withdraw their claim, in order to give a 
fur chance to the rising beauties of the age. 

At length the champion paused b^ieaSi the balcony in which 
the Lady Rowena was placed, and the expectation of Uie speclsv* 
tors was excited to the utmost 

It must be owned, that if an interest displayed m his success 
eenld have bribed the Disinherited Knight, the part of the lists 
befbre which he paused had merited his predilection. Cedric the 
Smxsm, overjoyed at the discomfiture of the Templar, and still 
meie so at the miscarriage of his two malevol^it neighbours, 
FnMQt"de-B<Buf and Malvoian, had, with his body half stretched 
f ike balcony, accompanied the victor in each course, not with 
t^only, but with his whole heart and soul. The Lady 
i had watched tiie progress of the day with equal attention, 
'****'TOt openly betraying the same int^ise interest. Even 
i Aihelstane had d^wa lymfrfams of shaking off his 
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apathy, when, callmg for a huge goblet of muscadiv- ^ he quaffed 
it to the healtfi of the Disinhented Knight ji,,,^ 

Another group, stationed under the gallery oy the 

Saxons, had shewn no less interest in the fate of «ne day. 

** Father Abraham !'' said Isaac of York, when the first course 
was run betwixt the Templar and the Disinherited Knight, ^ how 
fierody that Gentile rides ! Ah, the good horse that was brought 
all the long way from Barbary, he takes no more care of him 
than if he were a wild ass's colt — and the noble armour, that was 
worth so many zecchins to Joseph Pareira, the armourer of Milan, 
besides seventy in the hundred of profits, he cares for it as little 
as if he had found it in the highways 4" 

*^ If he risks his own person and limbs, father," said Rebecca, 
^ in doing such a dreadful battle, he can scarce be expected to 
fipare his horse and armour.** 

" Child,'* replied Isaac, somewhat heated, " thou knowest not 
what thou sp^tkest — His neck and limbs are his own, but his 

horse and armour belong to Holy Jacob ! what was I about 

to say ! — Nevertheless, it is a good youth — See, Rebecca I see, 
he IB again about to go up to battle against the Philistine — l^r&y, 
child — pray for the safety of the good youth, — and of the speedy 
horse, and the rich armour. — God of my fathers 1** he again 
exclaimed, ^' he hath conquered, and the uncircumcised Philistine 
hath fallen before his lance, — even as Og the King of Bashan, 
and Sihon, King of the Amorites, fell before t^ sword of our 
fathers ! — Surely he shall take their gold afi^'^ their silver, and 
their war-horses, and their armour of brai^^'and of steel, for a 
prey and for a spoil.'* 

The same anxiety did the worthy Jew display during every 
course that was run, seldom faiUng to hazard a haaty calculation 
ooncemine the value of the horse and armour which was for- 
feited to the champion upon each new success. There had been 
therefore no small interest taken in the success of the Disinherited 
Knight, by those who occupied the part of the lists before which 
he now paused. 

Whether from indecision or some other motive of hesita m, 
the champion of the day remained stationary for more than a 
minute, while the eyes of the silent audience were riveted upon 
his motions ; and then, gradually and gracefully sinking the point 
of his lance, he deposited the coronet wich it supported at the feet 
of the fair Rowena. The trumpets ip' '?intly sounded, while the 
heralds proclaimed the Lady Rowenii'the Queen of Beauty and 
of Love for the ensuing day, menacing with suitable penalties 
those who should be disobedient to her authority. They then 
repeated their cry of " Largesse," to which Cedric, in the height of 
his joy, replied by an ample donative, and to which Athelstane, 
though less promptly, added one equally large. 

There was some murmuring among the damsels of Norman 
descent, who were a^ mucn nnused to see tlie preference given lo 
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a Saxon bea as the Norman nobles were to sustain defeat in 
the games if. > aJry which they themselves had introduced. But 
these sounoii oii disaffection were drowned by the popular shout 
of " Long live the Lady Rowena, the chosen and lawful Queen of 
Love and of Beauty I" To which many in the lower area added, 
** Long live the Saxon Princess ! long live the race of the immor- 
tal Alfred !'» 

However unacceptable these sr^unds might be to Prince John, 
and to those around him, he saw himself nevertheless obliged to 
confirm the nomination of the victor, and accordingly calHng to 
horse, he left his throne; and mounting his jennet, accompanied 
by his train, he again entered the lists. The Prince paused a 
moment beneath tiie gallery of the Lady Alicia, to whom he paid 
his compliments, observing, at the same time, to those around 
him — ^' By my halidome, sirs ! if the Knight's feats in arms have 
shewn that he hath limbs and sinews, his choice hath no less 
proved that his eyes are none of the clearest." 

It was on this occasion, as during his whole life, John's misfor- 
tune, not perfectly to understand the characters of those whom he 
wished to conciliate. Waldemar Fitzurse was rather offended 
than pleased at the Prince stating thus broadly an opinion, that 
his daughter had been shghted. 

"I blow no right of chivaby," he said, "more" precious or 
inalienable than that of each free knight to choose his lady-love 
byhis own juu^ at. My daughter courts distinction from no 
one ; and in her o character, and in her own sphere, will never 
fail to receive the full proportion of that which is her due." 

Prince John replied not ; but, spurring his horse, as if to give 
vent to his vexation, he made the animal bound forward to the 
gallery where Rowena was seated, with the crown still at her feet. 

** Assume," he said, *' fair lady, the mark of your sovereignty, 
to which none vows homage more sincerely than ourself, John of 
Anjou ; and if it please you to-day, with your noble sire and 
fr'' nds, to grace our banquet in the Castle of Ashby, we shall 
K -m to know the empress to whose service we devote to-morrow." 

Bowena remained silent, and Cedric answered for her in his 
native Saxon. 

^The Lady Rowena," he said, "possesses not the language in 
which to reply to your courtesy, or to sustain her part in your 
festival I also, and th - oble Athelstane of Coningsburgh, speak 
only the language, and pri;.ctise only the manners, of our fathers. 
We therefore decline with thanks your Highness's courteous invi- 
tation to the banquet. To-morrow, the Lady Rowena will take 
^u her the state to which she has been called by the free elec- 
tion of the victor Knight, confirmed by the acclamations of the 



perale.'* 

oo laying, he lifted the coronet, and placed it upon Rowena'a , 
»^ in token of her acceptance of me temporary authority 

^inirtlfnlfnlinr 
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^ What nys he !" said Prince John, affectiiig not to understand 
llie Saxon language, in which, however, he was well skilled. Tiie 
[Wtf po i ' t of Cedric*s speech was repeated to him in French. *' It 
is well," he said ; ** to-morrow we will ourself conduct this mute 
sovereign to her seat of dignity. — You, at least. Sir Knight,'' he 
added, turning to the victor, who had remained near the gallery, 
** will this day share our hanquet ?" 

The Knight, speaking for tiie first time, in a low and hurried 
voice, exciued lumsdf hy pleading fatigjie, and the necesfflty of 
preparing for to-morrow's encounter. 

<< It is well," said Prince John, haughtily; ^ although unused to 
such refusals, we will endeavour to digest our banquet as we may, 
though ungraeed by the most succesaul in arms, and his elected 
Qneen of Beauty." 

So saying, he prepared to leave the lists with his glittering 
train, and Ins turning his steed for that purpose, was the signal for 
the breaking up and dispersion of the spectators. 

Yet, with the vindictive memory proper to offended pride, 
especially when combined with oonsdous want of desert, John 
had hardly proceeded three paces, ere again, turning around, he 
fixed an eye of stem resentment upon the yeoman who had dis- 
pleased him in the early part of the day, and issued his commands 
to the men-at-arms who stood neav — ^ On yowc life^ suffer not 
that fellow to escape." 

The yeoman stood the angry glance of the Prinoe with the 
same unvaried stetNiinesB which lutd naai^ed his former deport- 
ment, saying, with a smile, *^ I have u» intention to leave Ashby 
untal the da^ after to-morrow — I must see how Staffordshire and 
Leicestersl^ can draw their bows — the forests of Needwood and 
Chamwood must rear good archers." 

" I," said Prince John to his attendants, but not in direct reply, 
— ^ I win see how he can draw his own ; and wo betide him un- 
less Mb skill should prove some apology for his insolence !" 

<< It is fall time," said De Bracy, « that the outreouidanee * of 
these peasants ^ould be restrained by some striking example." 

Waldeftiar Fitzurse, who probably thought his patron was not 
taking the readiest road to popularity, shrugged up his shoulders 
and was ^ent. Prince John resumed his retreat from the lists, 
and the dispersion of the nmltatude became general. 

In various routes, according to the di&rent quarters from 
wUch they came, and in groups of various numbers, the specta- 
tors were seen retiring over the plain. By far the most nume- 
rous paa^ streamed towards the town of Ashby, where many of 
the distinguished persons were lodged in the castie, and where 
otfiem found accommodation in the town itself. Among these 
were most of the knights who had already f^peared in the tour- 
, or who proposed to fight there the ensuing day, and wfad, 

* Presumptiou, insolence. 
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fts ihey rode dowly along, talking over the events of the day, were 
greeted with loud shouts by the populace. The same acclamations 
were bestowed upon Prince John, although he was indebted for 
them rather to the splendour of his appearance and train, than 
to tlie popularity of lus chib*acter. 

A more sincere and inore general, as well as a better-merited 
acclamation attended the victor of the day, until, anxious to with- 
draw himself from popular notice, he accepted the accommodation 
of one of those pavilions pitched at the extremities of the lists, 
tiie use of which was courteously tendered him by the maTshals 
of the field. On his retiring to his tent, many who had lingered 
in the lists, to look upon and form conjectures concerning him, 
also dispersed. 

The signs, and sounds of a tumultuous oonoourse of men lately 
crowded together in one place, and agitated by the same passing 
events, were now exchanged for the distant hum of voices of 
different groups retreating in all directions, and these q>eedily 
died away in olence. ^o other sounds were heard save the 
voices of the menials who stripped the galleries of their cushions 
and tapestry, in order to put mem in safety for the night, and 
wrangled among themselves for the half-used botties of wine and 
vefics of the refreshment which had been served round to the 
qpeetators. 

Beyond the precincts of the lists more than one forge was 
erected ; and these now began to glimmer through the twilight, 
aonoancing the toil of the armourers, which was to continue 
through the whole night, in order to repair or alter the suits of 
armour to be used again on the morrow. 

A strong guard of men-at-arms renewed at intervals, from two 
hours to two hours, surrounded the lists, and kept watoh during 
the night. 



CHAPTER XI. 

That, like the iad prenginff nven, that tolls 
The fliok nun's panportln ber hollow beak. 
And in the shadow of the sUent night 
Doth shake oontagi(m from ber sable wings ; 
Tes'd and tormented, runs poor Barrabiss, 
With fiUal curses towards these Christians. 

Jew €f Motto. 

Thb Disinherited Knip^t had no secmer readied his pavilion, 
tiian squires and pages in abundance tendered their services to 
disttrm him, to bnng fresh attire, and to offer him the refreshment 
9i ^ke bath. Their zeal on this occasion was perhaps sharpened 
bj eozioaty, Eonce every one desired to know who the Knight was 
ml bad gained so many laurels, yet had refused, even at th» 
fiwmHtiHt fvf Prince John, to lift his visor or to name his name. 
Bitt telr officious inquisitiveness was not gratified. The Disin- 
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heriied Knight Mfosed all other asgistance save that of his own 
squire, or rather yeoman — a clownish-looking man, who, wrapt 
in a doak of dark-coloured felt, and having his head and face 
half huried in a Norman bomiet made of Mack fur, seemed to 
affect the incognito as much as his master. All others being 
excluded from the tent, this attendant relieved his piaster from 
the more burdensome i>arts of his armour, and placed food and 
wine before him, which the exertions of the day rendered very 
acceptable. 

The Knight had scarcely finished a hasty meal, ere his menial 
announced to him that five men, each leading a barbed steed, 
desired to speak with him. The Disinherited Knight had ex- 
changed his armour for the long robe usually worn by those of 
his condition, which, being furnished with a hood, concealed the 
features, when such was the pleasure of the wearer, almost as 
completely as the visor of the helmet itself; but the twilight, 
whidi was now fast darkening, would of itsej^f have rendered a 
disguise unnecessary, unless to persons to whom the fiice of an 
individual chanced to be particularly well known. 

The Disinherited Knight, therefore, stept boldly forth to the 
ftront of his tent, and found in attendance the squires of the chal- 
lensers, whom he ecuiily knew by their russet and black dresses, 
each of whom led his master's charger loaded vrith the armour in 
which he had that day fought. 

** According to the laws of chivahry," said the foremost of these 
men, ^I, Baldwin de Oyley, squire to the redoubted Knight 
Brian de Bois-Guilbert, make offer to you, styling yourself, for 
the present, the Disinherited Knight, of the horse and armour, 
used by the said Brian de Bois-Guilbert in this day's Passage of 
Arms, leaving it with your nobleness to retain or to ransom the 
same, accordmg to your pleasure; for such is the law of arms/' 

The other squires repeated nearly the same formula, and then 
stood to await the decision of the Disinherited Knight 

" To you four, sirs," repUed the Knight, addressing those who 
had last spoken, *' and to your honourable and valiant masters, I 
have one common reply. Commend me to the noble knights, 
your masters, and say, I should do ill to deprive tiiem of steeds 
and arms, which can never be used by braver cavaliers. — I 
would I could here end my message to these gallant knights; but 
being, as I term myself, in truth and earnest, the Disinherited, 
I must be thus far bound to your masters, that they will, of their 
courtesy, be pleased to ransom their steeds and armour, since 
that which I wear I can hardly term mine own." 

^ We stand commissioned, each of us," answered the squire of 
Reginald Front-de-Boeuf, ^ to offer a hundred zecchins in ransom ' 
of uese horses and suits of armour." 

'< It is sufficient," said the Dismherited Knight. ** Half the 
sum my present necessities compel me to accept ; of ^'remiun- 
ing hal^ distxibute one moiety^hnoug yourselves, sir squires, and 
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^vide the oHier half betwixt the heralds and the paTsmvants, 
and minstrels, and attendants." 

The sqiures, with cap in hand, and low reverences, expressed 
their deep sense of a courtesy and generosity not often practised, 
at least upon a scale so extensive. The Disinherited Knight then 
addressed his discourse to Baldwin, the squire of Brian de Bois- 
Guilbert. " From your master," said he, " I will accept neither 
arms nor ransom. Say to him in my name, that our strife is not 
ended — no, not till we have fought as well with swoi'ds as with 
lances — as well on foot as on horseback. To this mortal quarrel 
he has himself defied me, and I shall not forget the challenge. — 
Meantime, let him be assnred, that I hold him nol as one of his 
companions, with whom I can with pleasure exchange courtesies, 
but rather as one with whom I stand upon terms of mortal 
defiance." 

*' yiy master," answered Baldwin, " knows how to requite 
scorn with scorn, and blows with blows, as well as courtesy with 
courte^. Since you disdain to accept from him any share of the 
ransom at which you have rated the arms of the other knights, I 
iimst leave his armour and his hors . here, being well assured 
that he will never deign to mount the one or wear the other." 

^ You have spoken well, good squire," said the Disinherited 
Knight, ^ well and boldly, as it beseemeth liim to speak who 
answers for an absent master. Leave not, however, the horse 
and armour here. Re^re them to thy master ; or, if he scorns 
to accept them, retain them, good friend, for thine own use. So 
far as they are mine, I bestow them upon you freely." 

Baldwin made a deep obeisance, and retired with his com- 
panions ; and the Disinherited Knight entered the pavilion. 

"Thus far, Gurth," said he, addressing his attendant, "the 
reputation of English Chivalry hath not suffered in my hands." 

** And I," said Gurth, ** for a Saxon swineherd, have not ill 
played the personage of a Norman squire-at-arms." 

"Yea, but," answered the Disinherited Knight, "thou hast 
ever kept me in anxiety lest thy clownish bearing should discov^ 
thee." 

" Tush !" said Gurth, " I fear discovery from none, saving my 
playfellow, Wamba the Jester, of whom I could never discover 
whether he were most knave or fool. Yet I could scarce choose 
bat laugh, when my old master passed so near to me, dreaming 
^ the while that Grurth was keeping his porkers many a mile 
off, la the thickets and swamps of Koth^wood. If 1 am dis- 
oovered " 

" Enou^," said the Disinherited Knight, " thou knowest my 
jaomlse." 

^Na7, for that matter," said Gurth, "I will never fail my 
friemi lor fear of my skin-cutting. I have a tough hide, that 
w^ "^mst knife or scourge as well as any boar's hide in my 
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'* Trust me, I will requite Ibe risk yoa nm for my loTe, GnrUi,** 
said the Knight. ** Bl^while, I pray you to accept these ten 
|neoes of gold." 

^ I am richer," said Garth, patting them into his poach, ^tfaaii 
ever was swineherd or bondsman." 

** Take this bag of gold to Ashby," continued his master, ^ and 
find oat Isaac the Jew of York, and let him pay himself for the 
horse and arms with which his credit supplied me." 

^ Nay, by St Danstan," repUed Garth, << that I wiU not do." 

^How, knave," replied his master, ^wiH thoa not obey my 
commands!" 

'^ So they be honest, reasonable, and Christian commands," 
replied Garth ; *^ bat ttds is none of these. To suffer the Jew 
to pay himself would be dishonest, for it would be cheating my 
master ; and unreasonable, for it were the part of a fool; and 
unchristian, since it would be plundering a believer to enrich an 
infidel" 

^ See him contented, however, thou stubborn taadet," said the 
Disinherited Knight 

*^ I will do so," said Gurth, takine the bag under his doak, and 
leaving the apartment ; ** and it wiU go hard," he muttered, ^but 
I content him with one-half of his own asking." So saying, he 
departed, and left the Disinherited Knight to bis own perpwxed 
ruminations ; which, upon more accounts than it is now possible 
to communicate to the reader, were of a nature peculiarly agitat- 
ingand painfnL 

^¥e nrast now diange the scene to the village of Asfaby, or 
rather to a coontry house in its vicinity belonging to a wealthy 
Israelite, with whom Isaac, hi» daughter, and retmue, had taken 
up their quarters ;, the Jews, it is well known, being as liberal in 
exercising the duties of hospitality and charity among their own 
people, as they were alleged to be reluctant and churlish in 
exten^ng them to those whom they termed Gentiles, and whose 
treatment of them certainly merited little hospitality at their 
hand* 

In an apartment, small indeed, but richly fiimiahed with 
decorations of an Oriental taste, Rebecca was seated on a heap of 
embroidered cushions, which, piled along a low platform that 
surrounded the diamber, served, like the estrada of the Span- 
iards, instead of chairs and stools. She was watching the motions 
of her father with a look of anxious and filial affection, while he 
paced the apartment with a dejected mien and disordered ste^; 
sometimes dasping his hands together — sometimes casting ma 
eyes to the roof (H the apartment, as one who laboured under 
ffeesA mental tribulation. << O, Jacob !" he exdaimed — ^ 0, all 
ye twelve Holy Fathers of our tribe ! what a losing venture is 
this for one who hath duly kept every jot and tittle of the law 
of Moses — Fifty secchins wrenched £rom me at one dutch, and 
by the talont of a tyrant !" 
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" Bot, faJOner,^ said Rebecca, ^yoa seemed to give the gold to 
Jhrinoe John wUlingiy." 

''Willuigly! the blotch of Eygpt npon him ! — WilHiigly, 
saidrt thoa ! — Ay, as willinely as when, in ihe Gulf of Lyons, 
[ flung oyer my merchandise to lighten the ship, while she 
laboured in the tempest — robed the seething biilows in my 
ehoice silks — perfumed their briny foam with mynb. and aloes 
—enriched iheiT carems with gold and silver woric ! And was 
not that an hour of unutterable misery, though my own hands 
made the sacrifice I" 

''But it was a sacrifice which Heaven exacted to save our 
Itves," answered Rebecca, ** and the Qod of our others has since 
blessed your store and your gettings." 

'^ Ay," answered Isaac, ''but if the tyrant lays hold on Ihem 
as he did to-dav, and compels me to smile while he is robbing 
me !-^0, daughter, disinherited and wandering as we are, the 
worst evil which befalls our race is, that when we are wroneed 
and plundered, all the worid Uughs around, and we are compeUed 
to Buppress our sense of injury, and to smile tamely, when we 
wonld revenge bravely.** 

** Think not thus of it, my &ther,** said Rebecca ; ** we also have 
■drantages. These Gentiles, cruel and oppressive as they are, 
aie in some sort dependent on the disponed children of Zion, 
whom they despise and persecute. Without the aid of our 
wealth, they could neither furnish forth their hosts in war, nor 
their triumphs in peace; and the sold which we lend them returns 
with increase to our coffers. We are like the herb which 
flourisheth most when it is most trampled on. Even this day's 
pageant had not proceeded without me consent of the despised 
Jew, who furnished the means.** 

^ Daughter,** said Isaac, '^ thou ,hast harped upon another 
Btrmg of sorrow. The goodly steed and the rich armour, equal 
to the full profit of my adventure with our Kiijatfa Jairam of 
Leicester — there is a dead loss too — ay, a loss which swallows 
up the gains of a week ; ay, of the space between two Sabbaths — 
and yet it may end better than I now think, for *tis a good youth." 

''Assuredly,** said Rebecca, "you shall not repent you of 
requiting the good deed received of the stranger kni^t'* 

" I trust so, daughter,'* said Isaac, " and I trust too in the 
rebuilding of ^on ; but as well do I hope with my own bodily 
eyes to see the walls and battlements of the new Temple, as to 
sse a Christian, yea, the very best of Christians, renay a debt to 
ft Jew, unless under tiie awe of the judge and jailor. 

So saying, he resumed his discontented walk through the 
^artment ; and Rebecca, perceiving that her attempts at consola- 
yp only served to aswakm new subjects of complaint, wisely 
^eaiited firom her unavailing efforts — a prudential line of con- 
duct, aod we recommend to all who set up for comforters and 
'<tdvi»a% to follow it in the like circnmstanoea. 
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The •▼ening was now beeoraing dark, when a Jewish ettmurt 
entered the apartment, and placed upon the table two silver lamps, 
fed with perfumed oil ; the richest wines, and the most delicate 
refi^shments, weve al the same time displaiyed by another 
Israditidi domeetio on a ftmall ebtmy taUe, inkid with siirer ; 
for, in the interior of their hooses, the Jews refused themselves 
no expensive indulgences. At the same time the servant 
informed Isaac, that a Nazarene (so they termed Christians, 
while conversing among themselves) desired to speak with hina. 
He that would live by traffic, must hold himself at the disposal of 
every one claiming business with him. Isaac at once replaced 
on the table the untasted glass of Greek wine which he had just 
raised to his lips, and saying hastily to his daughter, *^ Rebecea, 
veil thyself," commanded the stranger to be admitted. 

Just as Rebecca had dropped over her fine features a screen of 
mlver gauze which reached to her f^et, tlie door opened, and 
Gnrth entered, wrapt in the ample folds of Ins Norman mantle. 
His appearance was rather suspicious than prepossessing, espe- 
cially as, instead of doffing his bonnet, he pulled it still deeper 
over his rugged brow. 

^ Art thou Isaac the Jew of York V* said Gurth, in Saxcm. 

^ I am," replied Isaac, in the same language, (for his traffic 
had rendered every tongue spoken in Britain familmr to him) — 
« and who art thou f* 

*^ That is not to the purpose," answered Gurth. 

^ As much as my name is to thee," replied Isaac ; <' for without 
knowing thine, how can I hold intercourse with thee !" 

** Easily," answered Gkirth ; *^ I, being to pay money, must 
know that I deliver it to the right jterson ; thou, who art to receive 
it, will not, I think, care very greatly by whose hands it is 
delivered." 

** O," said the Jew, ** you are come to pay moneys ! — Holy 
Father Abraham ! that altereth our relation to each other. And 
from whom dost thou bring it 1" 

" From the Disinherited Knight," said Gurth, ** victor in this 
day's toumai&ent. It is tiie price of Ihe armour supplied to him 
by Kirjath Jairam of Leicester, on thy recommendation. Hie 
steed is restored to tiiy stable : I desire to know the amount of 
the sum which I am to pay for the armour." 

^ I said he was a gocnl youth V* exclaimed Isaac with joyftii 
exultation. '* A cup of wine will do thee no harm," he added, 
filling and handing to the swineherd a richer draught than Gurtb 
had ever before tasted. ''And how much money," continued 
Isaac, ^ hast thou brou^t with thee T* 

** Holy Yir^n !" said Gurth, setting down the cup, ^ what 
nectar tiiese unbelieving dogs drink, while true Christians are 
fain to quaff ale as muddy and thick as the draff we give to hogs t 
— What money have I brought with me 1" contuiued the SaxoI^ 
when he had finished thin undvU ejacolationy ^«ven b«t a tmatt 
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snin ; something in h^nd the whilst What; Isaac I tfaoii must 
bear a conscience, though it be a Jewish one.*' 

** Nay, but," said Isaac, ^ thy master has won goodly steeds 
and rich armours with the strength of his lance, and oC his ri^t 
hand — but 'tis a good youth — the Jew will take these in present 
payment, and render him back the surplus.*' 

*' My master has disposed of them already," said Onrth* 

^ Ah ! that was wrong," said the Jew, ** that was the part of a 
fool. No Christians here could buy so many horses and annonr 
: — no Jew except myself would giire him half the vahies. But 
thou hast a hundred zeochins with thee in that bog," said Isaac, 
prying- under Gurth's cloak, ** it is a heavy one." 

** I have heads for cross-bow bolts in it," said Garth, rei^y. 

^Well, then"— said Isaac, panting and hesitating between 
habitual love of gain and a new-bora desire to be liberal in the 
present instance, ^if I shook! ttiy that I would take eighty 
zec^ins for the good steed and the rich armour, whidi leaves me 
not a guilder's profit, have you money to pay me 1" 

^ Barely," said Gurth, though ^be sum demanded was more 
reasonable than he expected, ^ and it will leaye my master nigh 
penniless. Nevertheless, if such be your least offer, I must be 
content." 

** Fill thyself another goblet of wine," said the Jew. *^ Ah ! 
oghty zecchins is too littie. It leaveth no profit for the oeages 
of the money ; and, besides, the good horse may have suifei^ed 
wrong in this day's encounter. O, it was a hard and a dangerous 
meeting ! man and steed rushing on each other like wild bulls of 
Bashan 1 The horse cannot but have had wrong." 

^ And I say," replied Gurth, << he is sound, wind and limb ; and 
you may see him now, in your stable. And I say, over and 
above, Wat seventy zecchins is enough for the armour, and I hope 
a CSuistian's word is as good as a Jew's. If you will not tdce 
seventy, I will carry this bag" (and he shook it till the contents 
jingled) ^ bade to my master." 

^ Nay, nay !" sud Isaac ; ** lay down the talents — the shekels 
— the eighty zecchins, and thou shalt see I will consider thee 
liberafly.^' 

Gurth at length complied ; and telling out eightv zecchins 
upon the table, the Jew delivered out to him an acquittance for 
ihe horse and suit of armour. The Jew's hand trembled for joy 
as he wrapped up the first seventy pieces of gold. The last ten 
he told over with much deliberation, pausing, and saying some- 
tiling as he took each piece from the table, and dropped it into 
his purse. It seemed as if his avarice were straggling with his 
better nature, and compelling him to pouch zecchin after zecchin, 
while his generosity urged him to restore some part at least to 
his bene&ctor, or as a donation to his agent His v/hxAe speech 
rati nearly thus : — 
'*^ Semeaty-one — seventy-two; thy master is a good youth — 
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I 
seventy-three, an exodleot yontli — seventy-foar — that piece 
hath been dipt within the ring — seventy-fiye — and that looketh 
light of weight — seventy-eix — when thy master wants money, 
let him come to Isaac of York — seventy-seven — that is, with 
reasonable security." Here he made a considerable pause, and 
Gurth had good hope that the last three pieces might escape the 
&te of their comrades; but the enumeration proceeded. — 
** Seventy-eight — thou art a good fellow <— seventy-nine — and 
deserveet something for thyself ** 

Here the Jew paused again, and looked at the last zecchin, 
intending, doubtless, to bestow it upon Gurth. He weighed it 
upon the tip of his finger, and made it ring by dropping it upon 
the table. Had it rung too flat, or had it felt a hair's breadth too 
Kgfat, generosity had carried the day ; but, unhappily for Gurth, 
the dmne was full and true, the zecdiin plump, newly coined, and 
a grain above weight. Isaac could not find in his heart to part 
wiSi it, so drm>t it into his purse as if in absence of mind, with 
the words, " Ei^ty ccnnpletes the tale, and I trust thy master 
will reward thee handsomely. — Surely," he added, looking 
earnestly at the \)ag, <^thou hast more coins in that pouch !" 

Gurth grinned, which was his nearest approach to a laugh, as 
he replied, ^ About the same quantity which thou hast just told 
over so carefully." He then folded the quittance, and put it 
under his cap, adding, — ^ Peril of thy beard, Jew, see that this 
be fnU and ample !" He filled himselif, unbidden, a third goblet 
of wine, and left the i^>artment without ceremony. 

'< Rebecca," said the Jew, ^ that Ishmaelite hath gone some- 
what beyond me. Nevertheless his master is a good youth — ay, 
and I am well pleased that he haUi sained shekels of sold and 
shekels of silver, even by the speed of his horse and by the 
strength of his lance, which, like that of Goliath the Philistine^ 
might vie with a weaver's b€»m." 

As he turned to receive Rebecca's answer, he observed, that 
during his chaffering with Gurth, ^e had left the apartment 
unperceived. 

In the meanwhile, Gurth had descended the stair, and, having 
reached the dark antechamber, or hall, was puzzling about to 
discover the entrance, when a figure in white, shewn by a small 
silver lamp which she held in her hand, beckoned him into a side 
apartment. Gurth had some reluctance to obey the summons. 
Rough and impetuous as a wild boar, where only earthly force 
was to be apprehended, he had all the characteristic terrors of a 
Saxon respecting fawns, forest-fiends, white women, and the 
whole of tlie superstitions which his ancestors had brought with 
them from the wilds of Grermany. He remembered, moreover, 
that he was in the house of a Jew, a people who, besides the other 
unamiable qualities which popular report ascribed to them, were 
supposed to be profound necromancers and cabalists. Neverthe- 
less, after a moment's pause, he obeyed the beckoning summons 
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ef Hie apparitioii, and followed her into the aptrtmeirt whSeh she 
indicaled, where he found to his joyful surprise that his iaar guide 
was the beautiful Jewess whom he had seen at the tournament, 
md a short time in her Other's apartment. 

She asked him the particulars of his transaction with Isaac, 
wbicfa he detailed accurately. 

*' My father did but iest with thee, good fSsUow/' said Rebecca; 
^he owes thy master deeper kindness than these arms and steed 
could pay, were their ralue tenfold. What sum didst thou pay 
my &ther even now V* 

** Eighty zecchins," said Ghurth, surprised at the question. 

<* In this purse/* said Rebecca, ** thou wilt find a hundred. 
Restore to thy master that which is his due, and enrich thyself 
with the remainder. Haste — begone — stay not to render 
thanks ! and beware how vou pass through this crowded town, 
where thou mayst eadly lose t)oth thy burden and thy life. — 
Reuben,'' she added, clapinng her hands together, <^ light forth 
tiiis stranger, and fiiil not to draw lock and bfu* behind mm." 

Reuben, a dark-brow'd and bhusk-bearded Israelite, obeyed 
her summons, with a torch in his haml ; undid the outward door 
of the house, and conducting Gurth across a paved court, let him 
ODt through a wicket in the entrance-gate, which he 'closed 
behind him with such bolts and chains as would well have become 
that of a prison. 

** By St Dunstan," said Gurth, as he stumbled up the dark 
avenue, ^this is no Jewess, but an angel from heaven ! Ten 
zeodiins troia my brave young master — twenty from this pearl 
of Zion — Oh, lu^py day !— Such another, Gurth, will redeem 
thy bondaee, and make thee a brother as free of thy guild as the 
best And then do I lay down my swineherd's honi and staff, 
and take the freeman's sword and buckler, and follow my young 
master to the death, without hiding either my &oe or my name." 



CHAPTER XII. 

Iff OuUaw. Stand, sir, and throw us that yoa haTe about jrou ; 
If not, we *ll make you sit, and rifle you. 

I^tecd, Sir, we are undone .' these are the Tillalnt 
That ail the travellers do fear so much. 

VaL My friends, 

Ut Out That's not so, sir, we are your enemiM. 

id Out Peace! we 'II liear him. 

id Out Ay, by my beard, will we ; 
For he t a proper man. 

3\m> OentUmm qf Fertma. 

Tiu Boetumal adv ent ures of Gurth were not yet concluded ; 
hidBid ha himself becune partlv of that mind, when, after passing 
«iii«r Ifiro straggling houses which stood in the outskirts of the 
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villftge, he kmrnA himself in a deep lane, running betwe^ fmo 
banks overffrown with hazel and holly) while here and iSiere a 
dwarf oak lung its arms altogether across the path. The lane 
was moreover much rutted and broken up by the carriages which 
had recently transported articles of yarious kinds to the tourna- 
ment ; and. it was dark, for the banks and bushes intercepted the 
light of the harvest moon. 

From the village were heard the distant sounds of revelry, 
mixed occasionally with loud laughter, sometimes broken by 
screams, and sometimes by wild strains of distant music. All 
these sounds, intimating the disorderly state of the town, crowded 
with military nobles and Iheir disscdute attendants, gave Gurth 
some uneanness. ** The Jewess was right,'' he said to himself. 
^ By Heaven and St Dunstan> I would I were safe at my journey's 
end with all this treasure 1 Here are such numbers, I will not 
say of arrant Ihieves, but of errant knights and errant squires, 
errant monks and errant minstrels, errant jugglers and errant 
jesters, that a man with a single -merk would be in danger, much 
more a poor swineherd with a whole baeful of zecchins. Would 
I were out of the shade oi these infernal bushes, that I might at 
least see any of ^ Nicholas's derks before they spring on my 
shoulders." 

Gnrth accordingly hastened his pace, in order to gain the open 
common to which the lane led, but was not so fortunate as to 
aocomi^ish his object Just as he had attained the upper end of 
the lane, where me underwood was thickest, four men sprung 
upon him, even as his fears antidpated, two from each side of the 
road, and seised him so fast, that resistance, if at first practicable, 
would have been now too late. — ^ Surrender your charge," said 
one of them ; ^' we are the deUverers of the commonwealth, who 
ease every man of his burden." 

** You should not ease me of mine so lightly," muttered Gnrth, 
whose surly honesty could not be tamed even by the pressure of 
immediate violence, — ^ had I it but in my power to give three 
strokes in its defence." 

^ We shall see that presently," said the robber ; and, speaking 
to his companions, he added, " bring along the knave. I see he 
would have his head broken, as weU as his purse cut^ and so be 
let blood in two veins at once." 

Gnrth was hurried along agreeably to ^is mandate, and having 
been dragged somewhat roughly over the bank, on the left-hand 
side of the lane, found himself in a straggling thicket, which lay 
betwixt it and the open common. He was compelled to follow 
his rough conductors into the very depth of this cover, where 
they stopt unexpectedly in an irregular open space, free in a 
great measure from trees, and on which, therefore, the beams of 
the moon fell without much interruption from boughs and leaves. 
Here his ci^tors were joined by two other persons, apparently 
belonging to the gang. They had short swords by their sides, 
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tnd qnarter-fltaTQS in iSieir hands, and Gmiih eoM. now observe 
that all six wore visors, which rendered their occapation a 
matter of no question, even had their former proceedings kft il 
in doabt 

<< What numey hast thou, churl !" said one of the thicTW. 

'Thirty zecchins of my own property," answered Gurih, 



^ A forfeit— a forfeit," shouted the robbers; ^a Saxon hath 
thirty zecchins, and returns sober from a village ! An undeniable 
and unredeemable foifeit of all he hath about him." 

<< I hoarded it to purchase my freedom," said Gurth. 

*' Thou art an ass," replied one of the thieves ; ** three quarts of 
donUe ale had rendered thee as free as thy master, ay, and freer 
too, if he be a Saxon like thyself." 

^A sad truth," repHed Gurth; «but if these same thurty 
zeeehms will buy my freedom from you, unloose my hands, and I 
will pay them to you." 

''Hold," said one who seemed to exercise some authority over 
the others ; << this bag which thou bearest, as I can feel through 
thy cloak, contains more coin than thou hast t(^ us of." 

'^ It is ^e good knight my mast^'s," ansyinered Gurth, '^ of 
which, assuredly, I would not have qwken a wcnrd, had you been 
Satisfied with working your will upon mine own proporty." 

''Thou art an ^honest fellow," replied the robber, ^ I warrant 
thee ; and we worship not St Nicholas so devoutly but what thy 
thhrtjr zecchins may yet escape, if thou deal uprightly with us. 
Meantime render up thy trust for the time." So sapdng, he took 
^ Gurth's breast the burge leathern poudi, in whteh the purse 
pnn him by Rebecca was enclosed, as well as the rest m the 
zeoefains, and then continued his interrogation. -^ " Who is thy 
master!" 

" The Disinherited Knight," said Gurth. 

* Whose good lance," replied the robber, ^ won the prize in 
^o-day*s tourney ! What is his name and linease t" 

" It is his pleasure," answered Gmrth, " that they be concealed ; 
ttid from me, assuredly, you will learn nought of them." 

" What is thine own name and lineage 1" 

"To tell that," said Gurth, <' might reveal my master's." 

" Thou art a saucy groom," said the robber, " but of that anon. 
How oomes thy master by this gold 1 is it of his inheritance, or 
h wlUKt means hatii it accrued to him !" 

" By his good hmoe," answered Gurth. — ^ These bags contain 
^ ransom of four good horses, and four good suits of annoor." 

''How much is there 1" demanded the robber. 

" Two hundred zecchins." 

*<My two hundred zecchins !" said the bandit ; ** your master 
jgft diaH liberally by the vanquished, and put them to a ofa«ap 
" Name t£ose who paid the gold." 
i«dao. 
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<< Theamurar and hone of the Templar Bnan de Bois-Giiflberi, 
at what ransom were they held! — Thou seeet Ihoa canst not 
deoeive me." 

''My master/' replied Gmrtli, ^will take nought from the 
Templar save his me's-blood. They are on terms of mortal 
defiance, and cannot hdd courteous intercourse tosether." 

<< Indeed !" — repeated the robber, and paused after he had 
aaid the word. *^ And what wert thou now doing at Ashby 
with such a charge in thy custody !" 

** I went thith^ to render to Isaac the Jew of York," replied 
Gurth, ** the price of a suit of armour with which he fitted my 
master for this tournament." 

** And how much didst thou pay to Isaac ! — Meihinks, to judge 
by weight, tiiere is still two hundred zecchins in that pouch." 

*^ I paid to Isaac," said the Saxon, ** eighty zecchins, and he 
restored me a hundred in lieu thereof." 

** How ! what ! " exclaimed all the robbers at once ; ^ darest 
thou trifle with us, that thou tellest sudi improbable lies !" 

** What I tell you," said Grurth, '^ is as true as the moon is in 
heaven. You will find the just sum in a silken purse within the 
leathern pouch, and separate from the rest of the gold." 

** Beihmk thee, man," said the Captain, '^ thou speakest of a 
Jew — of an Israelite, — as unapt to restore gold, as me dry sand 
of his deserts to return the cup of water which tiie pilgrim spills 
iq>on them." 

^ There is no more mercy in them," said another of the banditti^ 
« than in an nnbribed sheriff's officer." 

'^ It is, however, as I say," said Gurth. 

'^ Strike a light instantly," said the Captain ; *' I will examine 
this said purse ; and if it be as this fellow says, the Jew's bounty 
is little less miraculous than the stream which relieved his &thers 
in the wilderness." 

A light was procured accordingly, and the robber proceeded to 
examine the purse. The others crowded around him, and even 
two who had hold of Ghirth relaxed their grasp while they 
stretched thehr necks to see the issue of the seardi. Availing 
himself of their negligence, by a sudden exertion of strength ana 
activity, Ghurth shook himself free of their hold, and might have 
escaped, could he have resolved to leave his master's property 
behind him. But such was no part of his intention. He 
wrendied a qmirter-staff from one of the fello¥rs, struck down the 
Captain, who was altogether unaware of his purpose, and had 
weu-ni|^ repossessed himself of the pouch and treasure. The 
thieves, however, were too nimble for him, and again secured 
both the bag and the trusty Gurth. 

^ Knave !" said the Captain, getting up, " thou hast broken my 
bead; and with other men of our sort thou wouldst fare the 
worse for thy insolence. But tiiou shalt know thy £B.te instantly. . 
Sirst let us speak of thy master ; the knight's matters must go 
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Wore the sqtdre's, according to the due order of chivalry. 
Stand thou fast in the meantime — if thoa stir again, thou shait 
have that will make thee quiet for thy life — Comnides !" he then 
said, addressing his gang, ^^this purse is embroidered with 
Hebrew characters, and I well believe the yeoman's tale is true. 
The errant knight, his master, must needs pass us toll-free. He 
is too like ourselves for us to make booty of him, since does should 
not worry dogs where wolves and foxes are to be found in 
abundance." 

^ Like us !" answered one of the gang ; " I should like to hear 
how that is made good.'* 

^ Why, thou fool," answered the- Captain, ^ is he not poor and 
(ifisinherited as we are ! — Doth he not win his substance at the 
Hword's point as we do! — Hath he not beaten Front-de-Boeuf 
and Malvoisin, even as we would beat them if we could 1 Is he 
not the enemy to life and death of Brian de Bois-Guilbert, whom 
we have so much reason to fear ! And were all this otherwise, 
woiddst thou have us shew a worse conscience than an unbeliev^ 
a Hebrew Jew 1" 

** Nay, that were a shame," muttered the other fellow ; ^ and 
yet, when I served in the band of stout old Gandelyn, we had no 
sndi scruples of conscience. And this insolent peasant, — he too, 
I warrant me, is to be dismissed scatheless 1 " 

** Not if thou canst scathe him," rephed tiie Captain. — ^ Here, 
fellow," continued he, addressing Gurth, ^ canst thou use the 
staff, that thou starts to it so readily !*' 

"^ I think," said Gurth, <* thou shouldst be best able to reply to 
that question." 

" Nay, by my troth, thou gavest me a round knock," replied 
the Captain ; ^ do as much for this fellow, and thou shalt pass 
scot-free ; and if thou dost not — why, by my faith, as thou art 
wch a sturdy knave, I think I must pay thy ransom myself. — 
Take thy staff. Miller," he added, << and keep thy head ; and do 
yon others let the fellow go, and give him a staff — there is tight 
enough to lay on l^ad by." 

The two champions being atike armed with quarter-«taves, 
«tepped forward mto the centre of the open space, in order to 
have the full benefit of the moonUght ; the thieves in tlie mean- 
time laughing, and crying to their conirade, ^ Miller I beware thy 
toll-dish." The Miller, on the other hand, * holding his quarter- 
«taff by the middle, and making it flourish round his head after 
^ fiiduon which the French caU /aire le movlinet, exclaimed 
hoastfully, ** Come on, churl, an thou darest : thou shalt feel the 
strength of a miller's thumb !" 

''If thoii be'st a miller," answered Gurth, undauntedly 
naklng his weapon play around his head with equal dexterity 
'thou art doubly a thief, and I, as a true man, bid thee 



^^H^l^t the two diampions closed together, and for a few 
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minnieB they displajed great equality in str^^, courage, and 
skilly intercepting and returning me blows of their adversary with 
Ihe most rapid dexterity, wbjle, from the continued clatter of 
their weapons, a persoii at a distance might have supposed that 
there were at l^tst six persons engag^ on each side. Less 
obstinate, and even less dangerous combats, have been described 
in good heroic verse ; but that of Gurth and the Miller must 
remain unsung, for want of a sacred poet to do justice to its 
eventful progress. Yet, though quarter-staff play be out of date, 
what we can in prose we will do for these bold champions. 

Long they foueht equally, until the Miller began to lose 
temper at finding himself so stoutly opposed, and at hearing the 
laughter of his companions, who, as usual in such cases, enjoyed 
his vexation. This was not' a state of mind favourable to the 
noble game of quarter-staff, in which, aa in ordinary cudgel-play- 
ing, the utmost coolness is requisite ; and it gave Gurth, whose 
temper was steady, though surly, the opportunity of acquiring 
a decided advantage, in availing himself of which he displayed 
great mastery. 

The Miller pressed furiously forward, dealing blows with 
either end of his weapon alternately, and striving to come to half- 
Staff distance, while Gurth defended himself against the attack, 
keeping his hands about a yard asunder, and covering himself by 
shining his weapon with great celerity, so as to protect his head 
and body. Thus did he maintain the defensive, making his eye, 
foot, and hand keep true time, until, observing his ant^onist to 
lose wind, he darted the staff at his £Etce vrith his left hand ; and, 
as the Miller endeavoured to parry the thrust, he slid his right 
hand down to his left, and with the full swing of the weapon 
struck his opponent on the left side of the hei^, who instant^ 
measured his length upon the greensward. 

" Well and yeomanly done ! " shouted the robbers ; " fair play 
and Old England for ever ! The Saxon hath saved both his 
purse and his hide, and the Miller has met his mateh.'' 

"Thou mayst go thy ways, my friend,*** said the Captain, 
addressing Gurth, in special confinnation of the general voice, 
" and I will cause two of my comrades to guide thee by the best 
way to thy master's pavilion, and to guard thee fi[t>m night- 
walkers that might have less tender consciences than ours ; for 
there is many one of them upon the amble in such a night as this. 
Take heed, however,*' he added sternly ; '* remember thou hast 
refused to tell thy name — ask not after ours, nor endeavour to 
discover who or what we are ; for, if thou makest such an attempt, 
thou wilt come by worse fortune than has yet befallen thee." 

Gurth thanked the Captain for his courtesy, and promised to 
attend to his recommendation. Two of the outlaws, taking up 
their quarter-staves, and desiring Gurth to follow close in the 
rear, walked roundly forward along a by-path, which traversed 
the thicket and the broken ground adjacent to it On the wery 
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rergp of flie fliidLet two men spoke to his oondactony and 
reoeiving an answer in a whisper, withdrew into the wood, and 
suffered them to pass unmolested. This circumstance mdnced 
Gnrth to believe both that the gang was strong in nmnbers, and 
that they kept regular guards around their place of rendezvous. 

When they arrived on the open heath, where Gurth might 
have had some trouble in findine his road, the thieves guided mm 
straight forward to the top of a little eminence, whence he could 
see, spread beneath him in the moonlight, the palisades of the 
Hste, the glimmering pavilions pitched at either end, with the 
pennons which adorned them fluttering in the moonbeam, and 
from which could be heard the hum of the song with whicli the 
sentinels were beguiling their night-watch. 

Here the thieves stopt. 

** We go with you no farther," said they ; ** it were not safe 
that we should do so. — Remember the warning you have received 
—keep secret what has this night befallen you, and you will have 
no nom to, repent it — neglect what is now told you, and the 
Tower of London shall not protect you against our revenge." 

** Good-night to you, kind sirs," said Gurth ; '' I shall remember 
jonr orders, and trust that there is no offence in wishing you a 
safer and an honester trade." 

Thus they parted, the outlaws returning in the direction from 
whence they had come, and Gurth proceeding to the tent of his 
master, to whom, notwithstanding the injunction he had received, 
he communicated the whole adventures of the evening. 

The Disinherited Knight was filled with astonishment, no less 
at the generosity of Rebecca, bv which, however, he resolved he 
would not profit, than that of the robbers, to whose profession 
such a quality seemed totally foreign. His course of reflections 
upon these singular circumstances was, however, interrupted by 
the necessity for taking re^Mse, which the fatigue of tiie pre- 
^^^S ^y> <^^ ^® propriety of refreshing himself for the 
morrow's encounter, rendered ^ike indispensable. 

The knight, therefore, stretched himself for repose upon a rich 
wuch with which the tent was provided ; and the faithful Gurth, 
extending his hardy limbs upon a bear-skin which formed a sort 
of carpet to the pavilion, laid himself across the opening of the 
tntt, so that no one could enter without awakening him. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

ne hemlda left their pricking up and dom^ 
Now ringen trumpets loud and cbxion. 
There i> no more to aty, but east and weH, 
In go the q)eare8 sadly in the rest. 
In goth the sharp spur into the ride. 
There see men who can just and who can ride ; 
There shiver shaftes upon shieldes thick. 
He feeleth tlurough the heart-q)one the miek ; 
Up springen speares, twentv feet in lieif^t. 
Out go the swordes to the sUver bright ; 
The nehns they to-hewn and to-shred : 
Out burst the blood with stem streames red. 

Chaucbb. 

Morning arose in nndoaded splendour, and ere the son was 
much above the horizon, the idlest or tiie most eager of the 
spectators appeared on the common, moving to the lists as' to a 
general centre, in order to secure a &vourable dtuation for 
viewing the continuation of the expected games. 

The marshals and their attendants appeared next on the field, 
together with the heralds, for the purpose of receiving the names 
of the knights who intended to just, with the side which eadi chose 
to espouse. This was a necessary precaution, in order to secure 
equality betwixt the two bodies who should be opposed to each 
ottier. 

According to due formality, the Disinherited Knight was to be 
considered as leader of the one body, while Brian de Bois-Guilbert, 
who had been rated as having done second-best in the preceding 
day, was named first champion of the other band. Those who had 
concurred in the challenge adhered to his party of course, except- 
ing only Ralph de Yipont, whom his fall had rendered unfit so 
soon to put <m his armour. There was no want of distinguished 
and noble candidates to fill up the ranks on either side. 

In fiict, although the general tournament, in which all knights 
fought at once, was more dangerous than single encounters, mey 
were, nevertheless, more frequented and practised by the chi- 
valry of the age. Many knights, who had not sufficient confidence 
in their own skill to defy a smgle adversary of high reputation, 
were, nevertheless, desirous of displaying their valour in the 
general combat, where they might meet others with whom they 
were more upon an equauty. On the present occasion, about 
fifty knights were inscribed as desirous of oombatmg upon each 
side, when the marshals declared that no more could be admitted, 
to the disappointment of several who were too late in preferring 
their chum to be included. 

About the hour of ten o'clock^ the whole plain was crowded 
with horsemen, horsewomen, and foot-passengers, hastaiing to 
the tournament ; and shortly after* a grand flourish of trumpets 
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Bimoiiiicecl Prince John and his retinue, attended by many of 
those knights who meant to take share in the game, as well as 
others who had no such intention. 

About the same time arrived Cedric the Saxon, with the Lady 
Rowena, unattended, however, by Athelstane. Tliis Saxon lord 
had arrayed his tall and strong person in armour, in order to 
take his place among the combatants ; and, considerably to the 
snrprise of Cedric, had chosen to enlist himself on the part of 
the Knight Templar. The Saxon, indeed, had remonstrated 
strongly with his friend upon the injudicious choice he had 
made of his party ; but he had only received that sort of answer 
nsnally given by those who are more obstinate in following their 
own course, than strong in justifying it 

His best, if not his only reason, for adhering to the party of 
firian de Bois-Guilbert, Athelstane had the prudence to keep to 
himself. Though his apathy of dispo^tion prevented his taking 
any means to recommend himself to the Lady Rowena, he was, 
nevertheless, by no means insensible to her charms, and con- 
sidered his union with her as a matter already fixed beyond 
doubt, by the assent of Cedric and her other friends. It had 
therefore been with smothered displeasure that the proud though 
indolent Lord of Coningsburgh beheld the victor of the preceding 
day select Rowena as the object of that honour which it became 
Ws privilege to confer. In order to punish him for a preference 
which seemed to interfere with his own suit, Athelstane, confident 
of his strength, and to whom his flatterers, at least, ascribed great 
skin in arms, had determined not only to deprive the Disinherited 
Knight of his powerful succour, but, if an opportunity should 
occur, to make him feel the weight of his battle-axe. 

De Bracy, and other Knights attached to Prince John, in 
obedience to a hint from him, had joined the party of the challen- 
pBM, John being desirous to secure, if possible, the victory to that 
Bide. On Ihe oUier hand, many other Knights, both English and 
Norman, natives and strangers, took part against the ch^engers, 
the more readily that the opposite band was to be led by so 
^stinguii^ed a champion as the Disinherited Knight had approved 
liimaelf. 

As soon as Prince John observed that the destined Queen of 
the day had arrived upon the field, assuming that air of courtesy 
^•hich sat well upon him when he was pleased to exhibit it, he rode 
fc*Ward to meet her, dofied his bonnet, and, alighting from his 
JwMe, assisted the Lady Rowena from her s^dle, while his 
ftftwers uncovered at the same time, and one of the most distin- 
(Miud dismounted to hold her palfrey. 

*B h thus," said Prince John, « that we set the dutiful example 
^ftgralty to the Queen of Love and Beauty, and are ourselves 
gyi^ itotothe throne which she must this day occupy. — Ladies," 
*Bgi MI^ '^ftttend your Queen, as you wish in your turn to ba 
Wi^lWi^i by like honours.'* 

ym.m. h 
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So nying, the Prince manhaUed Rowena to the seat of honour 
oppoate hk own, while the fairest and meet distinguished ladieci 
present crowded after her to obtain places as near as possible to 
their temporary sovereign. 

No sooner was Rowena seated, than a burst of music, half- 
drowned by the shouts of the multitude, greeted her new dignity. 
Meantime, the sun shone fierce and bright upon the polished arms 
of the knights of either side, who crowded the opposite extremities 
of the lists, and held eager conference together concerning the best 
mode of arranging their line of battle, and supporting the conflict. 

The heralds then prochdmed silence until the laws of the 
tourney should be rehearsed. These were calculated in some 
degree to abate the dangers of the day ; a precaution the more 
necessary, as the conflict was to be mamtained with sharp swords 
andpointed lances, 
(^e champions were therefore prohibited to thrust with the 
sword, and were confined to striking. A knight, it was announced, 
might use a mace or battie-axe at pleasure, but the dagger was a 
prohibited weapon. A knight unhorsed might renew the ^ht 
on foot with any other on we opposite side in the same predica- 
ment; but mounted horsemen were in that case forbidden to assail 
him. When any knight could force his antagonist to the extre- 
mity of the lists, so as to touch the palisade with his i>erson or arms^ 
sucn opponent was obliged to yield himself vanquished, and his 
armour and horse were placed at the disposal of the conqueror. 
A knight thus overcome was not permitted to take farther share 
in the combat. If any combatant was struck down, and unable to 
recover his feet, his squire or page might enter the lists, and drag 
his master out of the press; but in that case the knight was 
adjudged vanquished, and his arms and horse declared forfeited. 
The combat was to cease as soon as Prince John should throw 
down his leading staff*, or truncheon ; another precaution usually 
taken to prevent the unnecessary effusion of blood by the too 
long endurance of a sport so desperate. Any knight breaking 
the rules of the tournament, or otherwise transgressing the rules 
of honourable chivalry, was liiU>le to be stript of his arms, and, 
having his shield reversed, to be placed in that posture astride 
upon the bars of the palisade, and exposed to public derision, in 
punishment of his unknightly conduct. Having announced these 
precautions, the heralds concluded with an ejuiortation to eadi 
good knight to do his duty, and to merit favour from the Q^een 
of Beauty and of Lov^ 

This proclamation miving been made, the heralds withdrew to 
their stations. The knights, entering at either end of the lists in 
long procession, arranged tiiemselves in a double file, precisely 
opposite to each other, the leader of each party being in the 
centre of the foremost rank, a post which he did not occupy until 
eadi had carefully arranged tiie ranks of his party, and stationed 
every one in his place. 
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It vnB a goodly, and at the flame time an anxious sight, to 
behold so many gallant champions, mounted brayely, and aimed 
richly, stand TtSudy prepared for an encounter so formidable, 
seated on their war-siiddles like so many pillars of iron, and await- 
ing the signal of encounter with the same ardour as their generous 
w^eedsy wmch, by neighing and pawing the ground, gave signsl of 
thmr impatience. 

As yet the knights held their long lances upright, their bright 
points glancing to the sun, and the streamers with which they 
were derated fluttering over the plumage of the helmets. Thus 
they remained while the marshals of the field surveyed their ranks 
with the utmost exactness, lest either party had more or fewer 
than the appointed number. The tale was found exactly com- 
plete. The marshals then withdrew from the lists, and William 
de Wyvil, with a voice of thunder, pronounced the signal words 
— Lauuz alUrt The trumpets sounded as he spoke — the 

rrs of the champions were at once lowered and placed in 
rests — the spurs were dashed into the flanks of the horses, 
and the two foremost ranks of either party rushed upon each 
other in full gallop, and met in the nuddle of the lists with a 
shock, the sound of which was heard at a mile's distance. The 
rear rank of each party advanced at a slower pace to sustain 
tiie defeated, and follow up the success of the victors of their 
party. ♦ 

The consequences of the encounter were not instantly seen, 
for the dust raised by the trampling of so many steeds darkened 
the air, and it was a minute ere the anxious spectators could see 
the ftite of the encounter. When the fight became visible, half 
the knights on each side were dianount^, some by the dexterity 
of Hieir adversary's lance,. — some by the superior weight and 
strength of opponents, which had borne down both horse and 
man, — some lay stretched on earth as if never more to rise, — 
some had already gained their feet, and were cbsing hand to 
hand with those of Sieir antagonists who were in the same pre- 
dicament, — and several on both sides, who had received wounds 
by which they were disabled,, were stopping their blood with their 
scarfii, and endeavouring to extricate themselves from the tumult. 
The mounted knights,, whose lances had been almost all broken 
by the fury of the encounter, were now closely engaged with 
thdr swords, shouting their war-cries, and exchanging buffets, 
as if honour and life depended on the issue of the combat. 

'Hie tumult was presently increased by the advance of the 
seoosd rank on either side, which, acting as a reserve, now 
rasbed on to aid their eompanions. The followers of Brian de 
Boifl-Chiflbert shouted— <^i7a/ Bea^seant! Beau-9eant.'*-'FoT 
Ihb ^majfie — For Ihe Temple !" The opposite party shouted in 

* Btmi mint wa» the nazxM of the Templan' banner, which was half black, 
lalf «hlt«, to intimate, it is said, that they were candid and fair towards CUrikr 
tiHi% bst Usek and tenible towards infidels. 
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answer — ^ De$diehado ! DeadAtkctdo /** —which watch*w(Mrd Ihey 
took firom the motto upon their leader's ehield. 

The champions thus enconntering eadi other with the utmost 
fury, and with alternate snooees, the tide of battle seemed to flow 
now toward the sonthem, now toward the northern extremity of 
the lists, as the one or the other party prerailed. Meantime the 
clang of the blows, and the shouts of the combatants, mixed fear- 
fully with the sound of the trumpets, and drowned the groans of 
those who fell, and lay rolling defenceless beneath the feet of tl^ 
horses. The splendid armour of the combatants was now defaced 
with dust and blood, and gave way at every stroke of the sword 
and battle-axe. The gay plumage, shorn from the crests, drifted 
upon the breeze Hke snow-flakes. All that was beautifol and 
graceful in the martial array had disappeared, and what was 
now visible was only calculated to awake terror or compassion. 

Yet such is the force of habit, that not only the vulg^ specta- 
tors, who are naturally attracted by sights of horror, but even 
the ladies of distinction, who crowded the galleries, saw the con* 
flict with a thrilling interest certainly, but without a wish to 
withdraw their eyes from a sight so terrible. Here and there, 
indeed, a fair cheek might turn pale, or a faint scream might be 
heard, as a lover, a brother, or a husband, was struck from his 
horse. But, in g^ieral, the ladies around encouraged the com- 
batants, not only by clapping their hands and waving their veils 
and kerchiefs, but even by exclaiming, '^ Brave lance ! G^od 
sword !" when any succes^ul thrust or blow took place under 
their observation. 

Such being the interest ta^en by the fair sex in this bloody 
game, that of the men is the more easily understood. It shewed 
itself in loud acclamations upon every diange of fortune, while 
all eyes were so riveted on tiie lists, that the spectators seemed 
as if they themselves had dealt and received the blows which were 
there so freely bestowed. And between every pause was heard 
the voice of the heralds, exclairain?, « Fight on, brave knights 1 
Man dies, but glory lives! — Fi^t on — death is better than 
defeat !— Fight on, brave knights 1 — for bri^t eyes behold your 
deeds !" 

Amid tlie varied fortunes of the combat, the eyes of all endea- 
voured to discover the leaders of each band, who, mingling in the 
thick of the fight, encouraged their companions both by voice and 
example. Both displayed great fieats of gallantry, nor did either 
Bois-Guilbert or the Disinherited Knight find in the ranks 
opposed to them a champion who could be termed their unques- 
tioned match. They repeatedly endeavoured to single out eadi 
other, spurred by mutual animosity, and aware that the fall of 
either leader might be considered as decisive of victory. Such, 
however, was the crowd and confusion, that, during the earlier 
part of the conflict, their efforts to meet were unavailing, and 
tliey were repeatedly separated by die eagerness of their followers, 
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cftiA of whom was anxious to win honour, by measuring his 
strength against the leader of the opposite party. 

Bat when the field became thin by the numbers on either side 
idu) had yielded themaelyes yanquished, had been compelled to 
the extremity of tiie lists, or been otherwise rendered incapable of 
continuing ue strife, the Templar and the Disinherited Knight 
at length encountered hand to hand, with all the fury that mortal 
anknosity, joined to rivaby of honour, could inspire. Such was 
the address of each in parrying and striking, that the spectators 
broke forth into a unanimous and involuntary shout, expressiTe 
of their d^ight and admiration. 

But at th^ moment the party of the Disinherited Kni^t had 
ihe worst ; the gigantic arm of Front-de-Boeuf on the one flank, 
and the ponderous strength of kAthelstane on the other, bearing 
down and dispersing those inrnaediately exposed to them. Finding 
themselTes fi«ed from their immediate antagonists, it seems to 
have occurred to both these knights at the same instant, that they 
would render the most decisive advantage to their party, by 
aiding the Templar in his contest with his rival. Turning tiieir 
horses, therefore, at the same moment, the Norman spurred 
against the Disinherited Knight on the one side, and the 
Saxon on the other. It was utterly impossible that the object 
of this unequal and unexpected assault could have sustained it, 
had he not been warned by a general cry firom the spectators, 
who could not but take interest in one exposed to such disad- 
vantage. 

^ l^waie ! beware ! Sir Difflnherited !" was shouted so univer- 
sally, that tiie kniriit became aware of his danger ; and, striking 
a ftill blow at the Templar, he reined back his steed in the same 
DKHuent, so as to escape the charge of Athelstane and Front-de- 
Boeuf. These knights, therefore, their aim being thus eluded^ 
mabed from opposite sides betwixt the object of their attack and 
the Templar, almost running their horses against each other ere 
they could stop their career. Recovering their horses, however, 
and wheeling them round, the whole th^ pursued their united 
purpose of b^tfing to the earth the Disinherited Knieht 

Nothing could hskre saved him, except the remarlau[)le strength 
and activity of the noble horse which he had won on the 
preceding day. 

This stood him in the more stead, as the horse of Bois-Guilbert 
was wounded, and those of Front-de-Bceuf and Athelstane were 
both tired with the weight of their gigantic masters, clad in com- 
plete armour, and with the preceding exertions of the day. The 
manteriy horsemanship of the Disinherited Knight, and the 
aethity of the noble animal which he mounted, enabled him for 
a few. minutes to keep at sword's point his three antagonists, 
I and wheeling with the agility of a hawk upon the wing, 
I his enemies as far separate as he could, and rushing now 
the one, now against the other^ dealing sweeping blows 
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with hk sword, wilihofit waiting to receive those which were aimed' 
ftt him in return. 

But although the lists rang with the applauses of his dexterity^ 
it was evident that he must at last be overpowered ; and tno 
nobles around Prince John implored him with one voice to throw 
down his warder, and to save so brave a knight from the disgrace 
of being overcome by odds. 

*^Not I, by the light of Heaven!" answered Prince John; 
** this same sprin ^l. who conceals his name,^^ despises our 
proffered hospitali wj ias already gained one pnSe, and may now 
afford to let othersnave their turn." As he spoke ^us an unex- 
pected incident changed the fortune of the day. 

There was among the ranks of the Dismherited Knight a 
champion in black armour, mounted on a black horse, large of 
size, tall, and to all appearance powerful and strong, like the 
rider by whom he was mounted. This knight, who bore on his 
shield no device of any kind, had hitherto evinced very little 
interest in the event of the fight, beating off with seeming ease 
those combatants who attacked him, but neither pursuing his 
advantages, nor himself assailing any one. In short, he had 
hitherto acted the part rather of a spectator than of a party in the 
tournament, a circumstance which procured him among the 
spectators the name of Le Novr Faineant, or the Black Sluggard. 

At once this knight seemed to throw aside, his apathy, when he 
discovered the leader of his party so hard best^ ; for, setting 
spurs to his horse, which was quite fresh, he came to Mb assis- 
tance like a thunderbolt, exclaiming in a'voice like a trumpet-call, 
** Desdiehado, to the rescue !" It was high time ; for, wiiile the 
Disinherited Knight was pressing upon 3ie Templar, Front-de- 
BoBuf had got nigh to him with his uplifted sword ; but ere the 
blow could descend, the Sable Knight dealt a stroke on his head, 
which, glancin? from the polished helmet, lighted with violence 
scarcely abated on the ehamfrou of the steed, and Front-de-Boeuf 
rolled on the ground, both horse and man equally stunned by the 
fury of the blow. Le Novr Fmneant then turned his horse np<»i 
Athelstane of Coningsbuigh ; and his own sword having been broleQ 
in his encounter with Front-de-Bceuf, he wrenched from the 
hand of the bulky Saxon the battle-axe which he wielded, and, 
like one familiar with the use of the weapon, bestowed him Budi 
a blow upon the cr^t, that Athelstane lUso lay senseless on the 
field. Having achieved this double feat, for which he was the 
more highly applauded that it was totally unexpected from him^ 
<^e knight seemed to resume the sluggishness of his charaeter, 
returning calmly to the northern extremity of the lists, leaving 
his leader to cope as he best could with Brian de Bois-Guilbert. 
This was no longer matter of so much difficulty as formeriy. The 
Templar's horse had bled much, and gave way under the shock 
of the Disinherited Knight*s charge. Brian de Bms-GkiilberC 
rolled on the field^ encumbered with the stirrup, from wtddh be 
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was unable to draw his foot His antagonist ^nme f^m htvse- 
back, waved his &tal sword over the head of his adversary, and 
ommianded him to yield himself; when Prince John, more 
moved by the Templar's dangerous situation than he had been by 
that of ms rival, saved him the mortification of confessing himself 
vanquished, by casting down his warder, and putting an end to 
the conflict 

/^ was, indeed, only the relics and embers of the fight which con- 
ml^ed to bum ; for of the few knights who still continued in the lists, 
the greater^part had, by tadt consent, forborne the conflict for some 
time, leaving it to be determined by the strife of the leaders. 

The squires, who had found it a matter of danger and difficulty 
to attfflid thdr masters during ibe engagement, now thronged 
into the lists to pay their dutiful attend^ce to the wounded, who 
were removed wim the utmost care and attention to the neigh- 
booring pavilions, or to the quarters prepared for them in the 
adjoining villag^ 

Thus ended the memorable field of Ashby-de-la-Zouche, one of 
die most gallantly contested tournaments of that age; for' although 
only four knighto, including one who was smothered by the heat 
of his armour, had died upon the field, yet upwards of thirty 
were desperately wounded, four or five of whom never recovered. 
Several more were disableid for life ; and those who escaped best 
carried the mariu of the conflict to the grave with them. Hence 
it is always mentioned in the old records, as the Gentle and 
Joyous Passage of Arms of Ashby. 

It being now the duty of Prince John to name the knight who 
liad done best, he determined that the honour of the day remained 
with the knight whom the popular voice had termed Le JVbtr 
Faineant, It was pointed out to Uie Prince, in impeachment of 
this decree, that the victory had been in &ct won by the Disin- 
herited Knight, who, in the course of the day, had overcome six 
champions with his own hand, and who had finaUy unhorsed and 
struck down the leader of the opposite party. But Prince John 
adhered to his own opinion, on the ground mat the Disinherited 



Kni^t and his party had lost the day, but for the powerful i 
tance of die Kn^ht of the Black Armour, to whom, therefore, he 
persisted in awa^ng the prize. 

To the surprise oi all present, however, the knight thus pre- 
ferred was nowhere to be found. He had left the lists immediately 
wh^i the ccmfiict ceased, and had been observed by some specta- 
tors to move down one of the forest glades with the same slow 
pace and listiess and indifierent manner which had procured him 
die «pilii6t of the Black Sluggard. After he had been summoned 
tiHoe % sound of trumpet, and proclamation of the heralds, it 
beetfte necessary to name another to receive the honours which 
faai Itosn assigned to him. Prince John had now no &rther excuse 
far iwrtiliiig the daim of the Disinherited Knight^ whom, there* 
fM%l» aamed the champion of the day. 
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Througli a fteld slippery with blood, and raomnbered with 
broken armour and tbOodies of slain and wounded horses, the 
niarshals of the lists ^^B>c(»idueted the victor to the foot of 
Prince John's throne. 

^ Disinherited Knight,*' said Prince J^din, ^ since bythot title 
only you will consent to be known to us, we^second nm^ award 
to you the honours of this tournament, and announce to you your 
right to claim and receive from the hiuids of tiie Queen of Love 
aud Beauty, the Chaplet of Honour which your valour has justly 
deserved." The Knight bowed low and gracefully, but returned 
no answer. 

While the trumpets sounded, while the heralds strained their 
voices in proclaiming honour to the brave and glory to the victor 
— while ladies waved their silken kerchiefs and embroidered veils, 
and while all ranks joined in a clamorous shout of exultation, the 
marBhftla conducted the Disinherited Knight across the lists to 
the foot of that throne of honour which was occupied by the Lady 
Rowena. 

On the lower st^ of this throne the champion was made to 
kneel down. Indeed his whole action since the fight had ended, 
seemed rather to have be^ upon the impulse of those around 
him than from his own free wUl ; and it was observed that he 
tottered a^ they guided hun the second time across the lists. 
Rowena, descending from, her station with a graceful and dignified 
step, was about to place the chaplet which she held in her hand 
upon the helmet of the champion, when the. marshals exclaimed 
with one voice, " It must not he thus — his head must be bare." 
The knight muttered faintly a few words, which were lost in the 
hollo^ of his helmet, but their purport seemed to be a desire that 
his casque might not be removed. 

Whether from love <^ form, or from curiosity, the marshals 
paid no attention to his expressions of reluctance, but unhelmed 
iiim by cutting the laces of his casque, and undoing the fastening 
of his gorget When the helmet was removed, the well-formed, 
yet sun-burnt features of a young man of twenty-five were seen, 
amidst a profusion of short iair hair. His countenance was as 
pale as d^th, and marked in one or two places with streaks of 
blood. 

Rowena had no sooner beheld him than she uttered a faint 
shriek ; but at once summoning up the energy of her dispositicm, 
and compelling herself, as it were, to proceed, while her f^ime yet 
trembled with the violence of sudden emotion, she placed upon 
tiie droopins head of the victor the splendid chaplet which was 
the destmed reward of the day, and pronounced, in a dear and 
distinct tone, these words : <' J bestow on thee this chaplet, Sir 
Knight, as the meed of valour assigned to this day's victor:" 
Here sh«t paused a moment, and then firmly added, ^'And 
upon brows more worthy could a wreath of chivaby nev^ be 
placed 1" 
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The kn^^ stooped Ihs head, and loaeed the hand of the lorely 
SoToreign Inr whom his yalour had heen rewarded; and then, 
smking yet nrther forward, lay prostrate at her feet. 

There was a general consternation. Cedric, who had heen 
struck mute hy &e sudden appearance of his banished son, now 
rushed forward, as if to separate him from Rowena. But this 
had he^i abeady accomplished by tiie wmrshalB of the fidd, who, 
guessing the cause of Ivanhoe's swoon, had hastened to imdo hit 
armour, and found that the head of a lance had penetrated his 
breaa^late, and inflicted a wound in his side. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

" Horoea. approach t" Atrides thus aloud, 

** Stand forth di8tinguish*d from the circling erowd, 

Te Mrbo bv sldll or manly force may claim. 

Tour rivals to surpass and naerit fame. 

This cow, worth twenty oxen, is decreed, 

For him who &rthest sends the winged reed.** 

niad. 

The name of Ivanhoe was no sooner pronounced than it flew 
from, mouth to mouth, with all the cel^ty with which eagerness 
eottld convey and curiosity receive it. It wa« not long ere it 
reached the circle of the Prince, whose brow darkened as he 
heard the news. Looking around him, however, with an air of 
seom, ^ My lords," said he,.** and especially you, 1^ Prior, what 
think ye of the doctrine ^e learned tell us, concerning innate 
attractions and antipathies t Methinks that I felt the presence 
ai my brother's minion, even when I least guessed whom yonder 
soi|U»f axmour enclosed." 

^^ront-de-Bceuf must prepare to restore his fief of Ivanhoe," 
sucfDe Bracy, who, having discharged his part honourably in the 
tournament, hisid lai4 his shield and helmet aside, and again 
mingled with the Pifince's retinue. 

** Ay," answered Waldemar Fitzurse, ** this gallant is likely 
to r^laim the castle and manor which Richard assigned to him, 
and which yoiur highness's generosity has since given to Front* 
de-B«uf." 

** Frwit-de-Boeuf," replied John, ** is a man more willing to 
vmihw three manors such as Ivmihoe, than to disgorge one o£ 
Ifcam. For the rest, sirs, I hope none h^*e will deny my right 
tfteonfaar the fiefs of the. crown u|k>a the faithful followers who 
afe around me, and ready to perform the usual mUitary service, 
i« A^ l^oom of those who have wan4ered to foreign countries, and 
esojag^ftwr render homage nor service when caUed upon." 
' l^iiiiiidiwce were too much interested ia the questioB not to 
the Prince's assumed right altogether indubitable. 
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<' A generotis Prince ! — a most nioble Lord, who thus takes upon 
himself the task of rewardine his faithful followers !*' 

Such were the words whic£ hurst from the train, expectants all 
of them of sunilar grants at the expense of King Richard's fol- 
lowers and &yonrit^ if indeed they had not as yet received such. 
Prior Aymer also assented to the general proposition, observing, 
however, ^That the blessed Jei^isalem could not indeed be 
termed a foreign country. She was<k>miitt<i»t« mater — the mother 
of all Christians. But he saw not," he declared, ''how the 
Knight of Ivanhoe could plead any advantage from this, since he'* 
(the Prior) '^ was assured that the crusaders^ under Biduurd, had 
never proceeded much farther than Askalon, which, as all the 
world knew, was a town of the Philistines, and entitled to none 
of tiie privileges of the Holy CS4^." 

Waldemar, whose curiodty had led him towards the pkuse 
where Ivanhoe had fallen to the ground, now returned. <* The 
gallant," said he, '' is likely to give your Highness little distur- 
bance, and to leave Front-de-Boeuf in the qmet possession of his 
gains — he is severely wounded." 

** Whatever becomes of him," said Prince John, * he is victor 
of the day ; and were he tenfold our enemy, or the devoted friend 
)f our brother, which is perhaps the same, his wounds must be 
looked to — our own physician shall attend him." 

A stem smile curled the Prince's lip as he spoke. Waldemar 
Fitzurse hastened to reply, that Ivanhoe was already removed 
from the lists, and in the custody of his friends. 

^ I was somewhat afflicted," he said, '^ to see the grief of the 
Queen of Love and Beauty, whose sovereignty of a day this event 
has changed into mourning. I am not a man to be moved by a 
woman's lament for her lover, but this same Lady Rowena 
suppressed her sorrow with such disnity of manner, that it could 
only be discovered by her folded hands, and her tearless eye, 
which trembled as it remained fixed on the lifeless form befofo 
her." 

** Who is Ihis Lady Rowena," said Prince John, ^ of whom we 
have heard so mudi t" 

''A Saxon heuress of large possessions," replied the Prior 
Aymer ; ** a rose of loveliness, and a jewel of wealth ; the fairest 
among a thousand, a bundle of myrrh, and a cluster of camphire." 

« We shall cheer her sorrows," said Prince John, ** and amend 
her blood, by wedding her to a Norman. She seems a minor, 
and must therefore be at our royal disposal in marriage. — How 
sayst thou, De Bra<^ t What thinkst thoa of gaining iair lands 
and livings, by weddmg a Saxon, after the fashion of the followers 
of the Conqueror t" 

'^ If the lands are to my Hking, mv lord," answered De Bracy, 
'^ it will be hard to displease me with a bride ; and deeply will f 
hold myself bound to your highness for a good deed, which will 
fulfil aU promises made in favour of ^our servant and vasnai*' . 
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* W« wffl not forget it," said Prince John ; " and tfiat we may 
instantly go to wor^ command our seneschal presently to order 
the atteniunce of the Lady Rowena and her company — that is, 
the mde churl her guardian, and the Saxon ox whom the Black 
Knight struck down in the tournament, upon this evening's 
banquet. — De Bigot,** he added to his seneschal, ^thon wilt 
word this our second sunmions so courteously, as to gratify the 
pride of these Saxons, and make it impossible for them again to 
refuse ; although, by the l^^es of BcK^et, courtesy to mem is 
casting pearls before swine?) 

Prince John(^Ed proceeded thus fiir, aS^jwas about to give ike 
signal for retiring mnn the lists, when a small billet was put into 
husband. 

^ From whence !" said Prince John, looking at the person by 
idiom it was delivered. 

** From foreign parts, my lord, but from whence I know not," 
tefHaed his attendant. ** A Frenchman brought it hither, who 

lid, he had ridden ni^t and day to put it into the hands of your 



; Prince looked narrowly at the superscription, and then at 
ihe seal, placed so as to secure the flox-mlk with which the billet 
was surrounded, and which bore the impression of tiuree fleurs- 
de-lis.. John then opened the billet with apparent agitation^ 
whidi visibly and greatly increased when henad penued the 
contents, which were expressed in these words — 

« Take heed to younelfyfor the Devil it unchained /** 

The Prince tunied as pale as death, looked first on the earthy 
and then to heaven, like a man who has received news that sen- 
tence of execution has been passed upon him. Recovering from 
the first effects of his surprise, he took Waldemar Fitzurse and 
De Bracy aside, and put the billet into their hands successively. 

^ It means," he added, in a Altering voice, ^ that my brother 
Ridiard has obtained his freedom." 

** This may be a false alarm, or a forced letter," said De Bracy. 

** It is France's own hand and seal," replied Prince John. 

<f It is time, then," said Fitzurse, ^ to dnw our party to a head^ 
dther at York, or some other centaical place. A few days later, 
and it will be indeed too late. Your highness must break e^ort 
th is present mummery." 

rTBe veomen and commons," said De Bracy, ^ must not be 
aSSEaBW. discontented, for lack of their share in the sports." 

•The day," said Waldemar, **is not yet very nr spent- 
Ill lliparehers shoot a few rounds at the target, and the prize be 
a^^aiiil* This will be an abundant fnlfifanent of the Prinoe'e 
ftonfivs BO far as this herd of Saxon serfs is concerned." 

^fwnk thee, Waldemar," said the Prince ; << thou remindeet 
f that t have a debt to pay to that insolent peasant who 
'f lamhed our person. Our banquet also shall |;o forward 
t-lfe proposed. Were this my last hour of power, it 
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Bhould be an hour sacred to revenge and to pleamre— let nem 
cazes oome with to-morrow's new day." 

The sound of the trumpets soon recalled those spectators who 
had ab^eady begun to leave the field ; and proclamation was made 
that Prince John, suddenly caUed by high and peremptory public 
duties, held himself obliged to discontinue the entertainments of 
to-morrow's festival : Nevertheless, that, unwilling so many good 
yeomen should depart without a trial of skill, he was pleased to 
appoint them, b^ore leaving the ground, presently to execute the 
competition of archery intended for the morrow. To the best 
archer a prize was to be awarded, being a bugle4iom, mounted 
wttfe^ silver, and a silken baldric richly ornamented with a me- 
dallion of Saint Hubert, the patron of sUvan sport 

More than thirty yeomen at first presented themselves as com- 
petitors, several of whom were rangers and imder-keepers in the 
royal forests of Needwood and Chamwood. When, however, the 
archers understood with whom they were to be matched, upwards 
ci twenly withdrew themselves from the contest, unwilling to 
encounter the dishonour of almost certain defeat. For in those 
days the skill of each celebrated marksman was as well known 
for uiany miles round him, as the qualities of a horse trained at- 
NeiWQiarket are familiar to those who firequent that well^mown 



Va» duninished list of competitors for silvan fame still amounted 
to eight. Prince John stepped from his royal, seat to view more 
neaify the parsons of these chosen yeomen, several of whom wore 
the royal livery. Having satisfied his curiosity by this investiga- 
tion, he looked for the object of his resentment, whom he observed 
staivling on the same spot, and with the same composed counte- 
nance which he had exhibited upon the preceding day. 
. ^FeDow," said Prince John, ''I guessed by thy insc^ent 
fetabble thou wert no tru^ lover of the longbow, and I see thou 
darest not adventure thy skill among such merry-men as staii4 



^ Under &vour, sir," replied the yeoman,^'! have another 
reason for refraining to shoot, besides the fearing discomfiture 
and disgrace." 

^ And what is thy other reason )" said Prince John, who, for 
some cause which perhaps he could not himself have explaUied, 
IMt a painful curiosity respecting this individual. 

<< Because," replied the woodsman, ^I know not if these 
yeomen and I are used to shoot at the same marks ; and because, 
moreover, I know not how your Grace might relish the winning 
of a third prize by one who has unwittingly fallen under your 
displeasure." 

rrinoe John coloured as he put the question, ^ What is thy 
nan^, yeoman !" 

^llocksley," answered the yeoman. 

^ Then, Locksley," said Pxinoe 4ohn, ^ thon shalt shoot in tl^ 
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lun, when these yeomen haye displayed their skill. If tho j 
earnest the prize, I will add to it twenty nobles ; bat if thou 
loeest it, thoa shalt be stript of thy Lincohi green, and sconrged 
oat of the lists w\ih bowstrings, for a wordy and insolent brag- 
gart" 

^And how if I refuse to shoot on such a wager t" said the 
yeoman. — ** Your Grace's power, supported, as it is, by so many 
men-at-arms, may indeed ^sily strip and scourge me, but cannot 
compel me to bend or to draw my bow." 

" If thou refiisest my fair proffer," said the Prince, " the Pro- 
vost of the lists shall cut tiiy bow-string, break thy bow and 
arrows, and expel thee from the presence as a faint-hearted 
craven." 

** This is no faur chance you put on me, proud Prince," said the 
yeoman, " to compel me to peril myself against the best archers 
oi Leicester and Staffordshire, under the penalty of infamy if 
they should overshoot me. Nevertheless, I will obey your 
pleasure." 

^Look to him close, men-at-arms," said Prince John, ^his 
heart is sinking ; I am jealous lest he attempt to escape the trial. 
— And do you, good fellows, shoot boldly round ; a buck and a 
butt of wine are ready ior your refredmient in yonder tent, 
when the prize is won." 

A target was placed at the upper end of the southern avenue 
^diich 1^ to the lists. The contending archers took their station 
in turn, at the bottom of the southern access ; the distance be- 
tween Uiat station and the mark allowing full distance for what 
was called a shot at rovers. The archers, having previously 
determined by lot their order of precedence, were to shoot each 
three shafts in succession. The sports were regulated by an 
officer of inferior rank, termed the Provost of toe Grames ; for 
the high rank of the marshals of the lists would have been held 
degraded, had they condescended to superintend the sports of the 
yeomanry. 

One by one the archers, stepping forward, delivered their 
diafte yeomanlike and bravely. Of twenty-four arrows, shot in 
succession, ten were fixed in the target, and the others ranged 
80 near it^ that, considering the distance of the mark, it was 
accounted good archery. Of the ten shafts which hit the target, 
two within the inner riug were shot by Hubert, a forester in the 
Bervice of Malvoisin, who was accordingly pronounced victorious. 

** Now, liocksley," said Prince John to the bold yeoman, with 
a bitter smile, ** wUt thou try conclusions with Hubert, or wilt thou 
^^M up bow, baldric, and quiver, to the Provost of the sports V* 

* Sim it be no better," said Locksley, ** I am content to try 
9^ tetafie; on condition that when I have shot two shaflis at 
yoaA» mark of Hubert's, he shall be bound to shoot one at that 
w^tdb. I «|iaU propose." 
■ * IdfaAlt^iibt &ir," answered Prince John, ^ and it shall not 
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be reftuaed thee. — If fhou dost best this braggart, Hubert^ I will 
fill the bugle with silver-peniues for thee." 

^ A man can do but his best," answered Hubert ; ^ but mj 
grandsire drew a good long-bow at Hastings, and I trust not to 
dishonour his memory." 

The former target was now removed, and a fresh one of the 
same size placed in its room. Hubert, who, as yictor in the -first 
trial of skill, had the right to shoot first, took his aim with gr^eat 
defiberation, long measuring the distance with his eye, while he 
held in his hand his bended bow, with the arrow placed on the 
string. At length he made a step forward, and raising the bow 
at the full stretoi of his left arm, till tiie centre or grasping-plaoe 
was nigh level with his face, he drew his bowstring to his ear. The 
arrow whistled through ihe air, and lighted within the inner ring 
of the target, but not exactly in the centre. 

^ You have not allowed for the wind, Hubert," said his anta- 
gonist, bending his bow, ** or that had been a better shot." 

So saying, and without shewing the least anxiety to pause upon 
his aini> Locksley stept to the appointed station, and shot his 
arrow as carelessly in appearance as if he had not even looked at 
the mark. He was speakii^ almost at the instant that the shaft 
left the bowstring, vet it alighted in the target two inches nearer 
to tiie white spot which marked ihe centre than that of Hubert. 

^ By the light of Heaven !" said Prince John to Hubert, << an 
thou suffer that runagate knave to overcome thee, thou art worthy 
of the gallows I" 

Hul^ had but one set speech for all occamons. ^ An your 
highness were to hang me," he said, ^ a man can but do his best. 
Nevertheless, my srandsire drew a good bow " 

^ The foul fiend on thy grandsiro and all his generation 1" 
interrupted John ; ** shoo^ knave, and shoot thy brat, or it shall 
be the worse for thee I" 

Thus exhorted, Hubert resumed his place, and not neglecting 
the caution which he had received from his adversary, he made 
the necessary allowance for a very light air of wind, which had 
just arisen, and shot so successfully tlukt his arrow alighted in the 
very centre of the target. 

^ A Hubert ! a Hul^rt !" shouted the populace, more interested 
in a known person than in a stranger. ^ In the clout 1 — in the 
clout ! — a Hubert for ever !" 

'^ Thou canst not mend that shot, Locksley," said the Prince^ 
witii an insulting smile. 

*^ I will notch his shaft for him, however," replied Locksley. 

And letting fly his arrow with a little more precaution than 
before, it lighted right upon that of his competitor, which it i^Iit 
to shivers. The people who stood around were so astonished at 
his wonderful dexterity, that they could not even give vent ta 
their surprise in their usual clamour. ^ This must be the devil^ 
and no man of flesh and blood," whispered the yeomen to each 
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Biker ; ''such archery was never seen since a bow was first bent 

in Britain." 

** And now," said Locksley, *' I will crave your Grace's permis- 
sion to plant such a mark as is used in the North Ck>untry ; and 
welcome every brave yeoman who shall try a shot at it to win a 
smile from the bonny lass he loves best" 

He tiien turned to leave the lists. ^ Let your guards attend 
me,** he said, ''if you please — I go but to cut a rod from the 
next willow-bush." 

Prince John made a signal that some attendants should follow 
him in case of his escape ; but the cry of '' Shame ! shame I" 
which burst from the multitude, induced him to alter his unge- 
nerous purpose. 

Locksley returned almost instantly with a willow wand about 
six feet in length, perfectly straight, and rather thicker than a 
man's thumb. He began to peel this with great composure, 
observing at the same tune, that to ask a good woodsman to shoot 
at a target so broad as had hitherto been used, was to put shame 
upon hm skill. ** For his own part," he said, ** and in the land 
where he was bred, men would as soon take for their mark King 
Arthur's round-table, which held sixty Knights around it. A 
cluld of seven years old," he said, ** might hit yonder target with 
a headless shai't ; but," added he, walking deliberately to the other 
end of tile lists, and sticking the willow wand upright in the 
ground, " he that hits that rod at five-score yards, I call him an 
archer fit to bear both bow and quiver before a king, an it were 
the stout King Richard himself." 

" My grandsire," said Hubert, " drew a good bow at the battle 
of Hsstings, and never shot at such 'a mark in his life — and 
neither wm I. If this yeoman can cleave that rod, I give him 
the bucklers — or rather, I yield to the devil that is in his jerkin, 
and not to any human skill ; a man can but do his best, and I will 
not shoot where I am sure to miss. I might as well dioot at the 
edge of our parson's whittle, or at a wheat straw, or at a sunbeam, 
as at a twinkling white streak which I can hardly see." 

" Cowardly dog !" said Prince John. — ** Sirrah Locksley, do 
thou shoot ; but, if thou hittest such a mark, I will say thou art 
the first man ever did so. Howe'er it be, thou shalt not crow 
over us with a mere show of superior skill." 

^ I will do my best, as Hubert says," answered Locksley ; ^ no 
man can do more." 

So saying, he again bent his bow, but on the present occailion 
looked with attention to his weapon, and changed the string, 
^*ich he thought was no longer truly round, having been a little 
fr*y©d by the two fomier shots. He then took his aim with some 
^flKberation, and the multitude awaited the event in breathless 
*%lioe. The archer vindicated their opinion of his skill: his 
fi9«w ^lit the willow rod against which it was aimed. A jubilee 
ilMflteations followed; and even Prince John^ in admiration 
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of Locksley's skin, lost for an instant his dislike to his penom, 
^ These twenty nobles/' he said, '^ which, with the bugle, thoa hast 
fairly won, are thine own ; we wUl make them fifty, if thou wilt 
take liyery and service with us as a yeoman of our body guard, 
and be near to our person. For never did so strong a hand bend 
a bow, or so true an eye direct a shaft." 

^ Pardon me, noble Prince," said Locksley ; ** but I have 
vowed, that if ever I take service, it should be with your royal 
brother King Richard. These twenty nobles I leave to Hubert, 
who has this day drawn as brave a bow as his grandsire did at 
Hastings. Had his modesty not refused the trial, he would have 
hit the wand as well as I." 

Hubert shook his head as he received with reluctance the 
bounty of the stranger ; and Locksley, anxious to escape farther 
observation, mixed with the crowd, and was seen no more. 

The victorious archer would not perhaps have escaped John's 
attention so easily, had not that Prince had other subjects of 
anxious and more important meditation pressing upon his mind 
at that instant. He called upon his chamberlain as he gave the 
signal for retiring from the lists, and commanded him instantly to 
gallop to Ashby, and seek out Isaac the Jew. " Tell the dog," 
he said, ^to send me, before sun-down, two thousand crowns. 
He knows the security ; but thou mayst shew him this ring for a 
token. The rest of the money must be paid at York withiit six 
days. If he neglects, I will have the unbelieving villain's head. 
Look that thou pass him not on the way ; for the circumcised 
■lave was ^gplaying his stolen finery amongst us." 

So say ing the Princ^^sumed his horse, and returned to 
Ashby, tiie whole crowd breaking up and dispersing upon his 
retreat 



CHAPTER XV. 

In rongli magnificence array'd. 
When ancient Chivalry display'd 
The pomp of her heroic games. 
And crested chiefs and tissued dames 
Assembled, at the clarion's call. 
In some proud castle's high arch'd hall. 
^^ Warton; 

V P&nfCB John held his high festival in the Castle of Ashbv. 
This was not the same building of which the stately ruins still 
interest the traveller, and which was erected at a later period by 
the Lord Hastings, High Chamberlain of England, one of the 
first victims of the tyranny of Richard the Third, and yet better 
known as one of Shakespeare's characters than by his historical 
fame. The castle and town of Ashby, at this time, belonged to 
Roger de Quincy, Earl of Winchester, who, during the period of 
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our Iiistoi7,,wa8 abe^t in the Holy Land. Prince John, in the 
meanwhile, occupied his castle, and disposed of his domains with- 
out scmple; and seeking at present to dazzle men's eyes by his 
hospitality and magnific^iee, had giv^i orders for great prepara- 
tions, in order to render the banquet as splendid as possible. 

The purveyors of ihe Prince, who exercised on this and other 
ooeaaioas the full authority of royalty, had swept the country of 
ftll that could be collected which was esteemed fit for their master's 
table. Guests also were invited in great numbers ; and in the 
Becessity in -vtiiidi be then found himself of courting popularity, 
Prmce John had «xtiended his invitation to a few distinguished 
Saxon and Danish families, as well as to the Norman nobiUty and 
gentry of the neighbourhood. However despised and degraded 
en orcfinary occasiens, the great numbers of the Anglo-Sax<His 
most necessarily render them formidable in the civil commotions 
which seemed approaching, and it was an obvious point of policy 
to secture popularity with their leaders. 

It was accordingly the Prince's intentkm, which he for Bomi^ 
time maintained, to treat these unwanted guests with a courtesy 
to which they had been little accustomed. But although no man 
^ less scrapie made his ordinary habits and feelings bend to 
his mterest, it was the misfortune of this Prince, that his levity 
and petdance were perpetually breaking out, and undoing aU that 
^ been gained by his previous dissimulation. 

Of this fickle temper he gave a memorable example in Ireland, 
^n sent thi&er by his iath^, Henry the Second, with the 
purpose of buying goklen ojMnions of the inhabitants of that new 
•od important acquisition to the English crown. Upon this 
ocoasum the Irish chieftsuns contended which should first ofier to 
the young Prince their loyal homage and the kiss of peace. But, 
instead of receiving their salutations with courtesy, John and his 
petulant attendants could not resbt the temptation of pulling the 
long beards of the Iri^ chieftains ; a conduct which, as might 
liaye been expected, was highly resented by these insulted digni- 
taries, and produced ^tal consequences to the English domination 
in Ir^and. It is necessary to keep these inconsistencies of John's 
character in view, that the reader may understand his conduct 
^hiring the present evening. 

In execution of the resolution which he had formed during his 
cooter moments. Prince John received Cedric and Athelstane with 
distinguished conrtesy, and expressed his disappointment, without 
jMeptment, when the indisposition of Rowena was alleged by the 
wner asm reason for her not attendinguponhis gracious summons. 
^^•i>i« and Athelstane were botii dressied in Sie ancient Saxon 
pj^i^ch, although not unhandsome in itself, and in the pref^eht 
"*fcWi B eomposed of •costly materials, was so remote in shape an4 
"IVHllUiDe from that of the other guests, that Prince John took 
MiW9dit to himself with Waldemar Fitzurse for refraining 
tttl^li^^iter at a si^t which the fashion of the day rendered 
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ridiculous. Yet, in the eye of sober judgment, the short close tunic 
and long mantle of the Saxons was a more graceful, as well as a 
more oonvenient dress, than the garb of the Normans, whose 
under garment was a long doublet, so loose as to resemble a shirt 
or waggoner's frock, covered by a doak of scanty dimensions, 
neither fit to defend th^ wearer from cold or frx)m rain, and the 
only purpose of which appeared to be to display as much fur, 
embroidery, and jewellery work, as the ingenuity of the tailor 
could contrive to lay upon it. The "Evaperor Charlenmgne, in 
whose reign they were forst introduced, seems to have been vei^- 
sensible of the inconveniencies arising from the feishion of this 
garment " In Heaven's name," said he, " to what purpose serve 
these abridged cloaks I If we are in bed they are no cover, on 
horseback &ey are no protection from the wind and rain, and 
when seated, they do not guard our legs from the damp or the 
frost" 

Nevertheless, spite of this imperial objurgation, the short cloaks 
continued in fashion down to the time of which we treat, and 
particidarly among the princes of the House of Anjoil. They 
were therefore in univen^ use among Prince John's courtiers ; 
and the long mantle, which formed the upper garment of the 
Saxons, was held in proportional derision. 

The guests were seated at a table which groaned under the 
quantity of good cheer. The numerous cooks who attended 6n 
the Prince's progress, having exerted all their art in varying the 
forms in which the ordinary provisions were served up, had 
succeeded almost as well as the modem professors of the culinary 
art in rendering them perfectly unlike their natural appearance. 
Besides these dishes of domestic origin, there were various 
delicacies brought from foreign parts, and a quantity of rich 
pastry, as well as of the simnel-bread and wastle cakes, which 
were only used at the tables of the highest nobility, - The 
banquet was crowned with the richest wines, both foreign and 
domestic. 

But, though luxurious, the Norman nobles were not, generally 
speaking, an intemperate race. While indulging themselves in 
the pleasures of the table, they aimed at delicacy, but avoided 
excess, and were apt to attribute gluttony and drunkenness to the 
vanquished Saxons, as vices peculiar to their inferior station. 
Prince John, indeed, and those who courted his pleasure by 
imitating his foibles, were apt to indulge to excess in me pleasures 
of the trencher and the goblet ; and indeed it is well known that 
his death w^ occasioned by a surfeit upon peaches and new ale. 
His conduct, however, was an exception to the general manners 
of his countrymen. 

With sly gravity, interrupted only by private signs to each, 
other, the Norman knights and nobles beheld the ruder demea* 
nour'of Athelstane and Cedric at a banquet, to the form and 
lasliion of which they were unaccustomed. And while their 
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manners were thus the subject of sarcastie observation, tke 
untaught Saxons unwittingly transgressed several of the arbitrary 
rules established for the regulation of sodety. Now, it is well 
known, that a man may with more impunity be guilty of an actual 
breach either of real good breeding or of sckmI morals, than appear 
ignorant of tiie most minute point of fashionable etiquette. Thus 
Cedric, who dried his hands with a towel, instead of suffering the 
moisture to exhale by waving them gracefully in the air, incurred 
more ridicule than his companion Athelstane, when he swallowed 
to his own single share the whole of a large pasty composed of 
llie most exquisite foreign delicacies, and termed at that time a 
K<Mrwn-pie, When, however, it was discovered, by a serious 
erofls-examination, that the Thane of Coningsburgh (or Fi'anklin, 
as the Normans termed him) had no idea wlmt he had been 
devouring, and that he had taken the contents of the Karum-pie 
for larks and pigeons, whereas they were in fact beccaficoes and 
nightingales, his ignorance brought him in for an ample share of 
the ridicule which would have been more justly bestowed on Ins 



The long feast had at length its end ; and, while the goblet cir- 
culated freely, men talked of the feats of the preceding tourna- 
ment^ — oi the unknown victor in the archery games — of the Black 
Knight, whose self-denial had induced him to withdraw from the 
honours he had won — and of the gallant Ivanhoe, who had so 
dearly bought the honours of the day. The topics were treated 
with militajry firankness, and the jest and laugh went round the 
hall. The brow of Prince John alone was overclouded during 
these discussions ; some overpowering care seemed agitating his 
mind, and it was only when he received occasional hints from his 
attendants, that he seemed to take interest in what was passing 
around him. On such occasions he would startup, quaff a cup of 
' wine as if to raise his spirits, and then mingle in tiie conversation 
by some observation made abruptly or at random. 

** We drvA this beaker," said he, << to the health of Wilfred of 
Ivanhoe, champion of this Passage of Arms, and grieve that his 
wound renders him absent from our board — Let all fill to the 
pledge, and especiaDy Cedrie of Rotherwood, the Worthy father of 
a son so promising.*' 

** No, my lord," replied Cedrie, standing up, and placing on tlie 
table his untasted cup, *' I yield not the name of son to the disobe- 
dient youth, who at once despises my commands, and relinquishes 
Hie manners and customs of his others." 

*< 'Tis impossible," cried Prince John, with well^eigned asto- 
mdiment, '^ihat so gallant a knight should be an unworthy or 
diaobedient son !" 

* Yet, my lord," answered Cedrie, ** so it is with this Wilfred. 
He left my homely dwelling to mingle with the gay nobility of 
bvower's edvat, where he learned to do wose tricks ef 
hip which you prize so highly. - He left it contrary ta 
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my wish and command ; and in the days of Alfred that would hav» 
been termed disobedience — ^ay, and a crime seyerely punishable." 

^ Alas !" replied Prince John, with a deep sigh of affected 
sympaitliy, *' since your son was a follower of my unhappy brother, 
it need not be inquired where or firom whom he learned the leseon 
of filial disobedience/' 

Thus spake Prince John, wilfully forgetting, that of all the sons 
of Henry the Second, though no one was firee from the charge, he 
himself had bectn most distinguished for rebellion and ingratitud9 
to his father. 

** I think," said he, after a moment's pause, ^ that my l»wther 
proposed to confer upon his favourite the rich manor of Ivanhoe." 

'' He did endow him with it," answered Cedric ; " nor is it my 
least quarrel with my son, that he stooped to hold, as a feudal 
vassal, the very domains winch his fathers possessed in firee and 
independent right** 

'^ We shall l£en have your willing sanction, good Cedric," said 
Prince John, ''to confer this ^f upon a person whose dignity 
will not be diminished by holding land of the British crown. -^ 
Sir Reginald Front-de-Bcetif," he said, turning towards that 
Baron, ** I trust you wiU so keep the goodly Barony of Ivanhoe, 
that Sir Wilfred shall not incur his father's displeasure by again 
entering upon that fief." 

<* By St Anthony !" answered the bhusk-browM giaoft, ^ I will 
consent that your highness shall hold me a Saxon, if either Cedrio 
or Wilfred, or the fo^t thit ever bore English blood, shall wrench 
from me the gift with which your highness has graced me." 

*< Whoever shall call thee Saxon, Sir Baron," replied Cedric, 
offended at a mode of expression by which ihe Normans fre- 
quently expressed their habitual contempt of the English, ^wiil 
do thee an honour as great as it is undeserved." 

Front-de-Boeuf would have replied, but Prince John's petulance 
and levity got the start 

^ Assuredly," said he, ''my lords, the noble Cedrio> speaks truth ; 
and his race may claim precedence over us as much in the length 
of their pedigrees as in ike longitude of their cloaks." 

^ They go before us indeed in the field — as deer before dogs," 
said Malvoisin. 

" And with good right may they go befrare us — forget not," 
said Pri<»r Aymer, " the superior decency and decorum of t^ieir 



^ Their angular abstemiousness and temperance," said Do 
Bracy, forgetting the }dan which promised him a Saxon bride. 

** Together with the courage and conduct," said Brian de Bois- 
Guilbert, " by which they distinguished themselires at Hastings 
and elsewhere." 

Whfle, with smooth and smiling cheek, the courtiers, each in 
turn, followed their Prince's example, and aimed a shaft of ridi- 
- cuie at Cedric, the face of the Sa^on became inflaraed with passion. 
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and be glanoed his eyes fiercely from one to another, as if the 
quiek succession of so many mjuries had prevented his replying 
to them in torn ; or, like a baited bull, who, surrounded by his 
tc»inentors, is at a loss to choose from among them the immediate 
object of his revenge. At length he i^ke, in a voice half dioked 
with passion; and, addressing himself to Prince John as the head 
and front of the offence whidi he had received, ** Whatever," he 
said, ^ have been the follies and vices of our race, a Saxon would 
have been held niderina,*** (the most emphatic term for abject 
w^rthlessness,) ^ who should in his own hall, and while his own 
wine-cup passed, have treated, or suffered to be treated, an 
unoffending guest, as your highness has this day beheld me used; 
and whatever was the misfortune of our fathers on the field of 
Hastings, those may at least be silent,*' here he looked at Front- 
de-Boeuf and Ihe Templar^ ** who have within these few hours 
once and again lost saddle and stirrup before the lance <^ a 
Saxon.*' 

« By my &ith, a biting jest !" said Prince John. ^How like 
yon it, sirs I — Our Saxon subjects rise in spirit and courage; 
beocMne shrewd in wit^ and bold in bearing, in these unsettled 
tmies — What say ye, my lords 1 — "^ this good light, I hold it 
best to take our galleys, and return to Normandy in time." 

* For fear of the Saxons I" said De Bracy, laughing ; ** we 
should need no weapons but our hunting spears to bring these 
boars to bay." 

^ A truce with your raillery, 1^ Knights," said Fitzurse — ** and 
it were well," he added, addressing the Prince, ** that your high- 
ness should assure the worthy Ce£ic there is no insult intended 
him by jests, which must sound but harshly in tiie ear of a 
8ftraBg^%" 

^ Insult i" answered Prince John, resuming his courtesy of 
demeanour; <* I trust it will not be thought that I could mean, ior 
permit any, to be offered in my presence. llere I I fill my cup 
to Cedrie himself, since lie refuses to pledge his son's health." 

The oup went round amid the well-dissembled applause of the 
courtiers, which, however, failed to make the impression on the 
mind of the Saxon that had been designed. He was not natu- 
rally acute of perception, but those too much undervalued his 
uniterstanding who deemed that this flattering compliment would 
obliterate the sense of the prior insult. He was silent, however, 
when the royal pledge again passed round, ^ To Sir Athelstane 
«f Coningsburgh." 

The kni^t made his obeisance, and shewed his sense of the 
honour by draining a huge goblet in answer to it 

« And now, sirs,'* said Prince John, who began to be wanned 

• Time was nothing accounted so ignominious among the Saxons as to merit 
tills iMsgiicitftil epithet. Even William the Gonquwor, hated as he was by them , 
eonttuied te draw a considerable army of Anglo-Saxons to Ills standard, by 
tbiwtwdns to stigmatize those who staid at home, as niderina. Bartholinqs. I 
tiiiall^ iWnlMU a similar phrase which had like influence on the Danes. — L. T. 
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with the wine which he had drank, ^ having done jnstioe to ouf 
Saxon guests, we will pray of them some requital to our coiurtesy. 
Worthy Thane," he continued, addressing Cedric, **may we 
pray you to name to us some Norman whose mention may least 
sully your month, and to wash down with a gohlet of wine all 
bitterness which the sound may leave behind it V* 

Fitzurse arose while Prince John spoke, and gliding behind 
the seat of the Saxon, whispered to him not to omit the opporr 
tunity of putting an end to unkindness betwixt the two races, by 
naming Prince J6hn. The Saxon repUed not to this poUtio 
insinuation, but, ridng up, and filling his cup to the brim, he 
addressed Prince Jolm in these words : ** x our hiehness has 
required that I should name a Norman deserving to be remem- 
bered at our banquet. This, perchance, is a hard ta^k, since it 
calls on the slave to sing the praises of the master — upon the 
vanquished, while pressed by all the evils of conquest, to sing 
the praises of the conqueror. Yet I wUl name a Norman — the 
^t in arms and in place — the best and the noblest of his race. 
And the lips that shall refuse to pledge me to his well earned 
fame, I term fidse and dishonoured, and will so maintain them 
with my life, — I quafif this goblet to the health of Richard the 
Lion-hearted !" 

Prince John, who had expected that his own name would have 
closed the Saxon's speech, started when that of his injured bro* 
ther was so unexpectedly introduced. He raised mechanically 
the wine cup to his lips, then instantly set it down, to view the 
demeanour of the company at this unexpected proposal, which 
many of them felt it as unsafe to oppose as to comply with* 
Some of them, ancient and experienced courtiers, closely imi- 
tated the example of the Prince himself, raising the goblet to 
their Hps, and again replacing it before them. There were many 
who, with a more generous feeling, exclaimed, ^ Long live King 
Richard ! and may he be epeedily restored to us !" And some 
few, among whom were Front-de-Boeiif and the Templar, iq 
sull^i disdain suffered their goblets to stand untasted before 
them. But no man ventured directly to gainsay a pledge filled 
to the health of the reigning monarch. 

Having enjoyed his triumph for about a minute, Cedric said to 
his companion, ^ Up, noble Athelstane ! we have remained here 
long enough, since we have requited the hospitable courtesy of 
Prince John's banquet. Those who wish to know farther of our 
rude Saxon manners must henceforth seek us in the homes ol 
our fathers, since we have, seen enough of royal banquetSy and 
enough of Norman courtesy.** 

So saying, he arose and left the banqueting room^ followed by 
Athelstane, and by several other guests, who, partaking of the 
'Saxon lineage, held themselves insulted by the sarcafimfl ol 
Prince John and his courtiers. 

''"By the bones of St Thomas/' said Prince John^ as they 
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retreated, ^ihe Saxon churls have borne off the best of the 
day, and have retreated with triumph." 

^ Condamatum est, poetttatum est,** said Prior Aymer ; " we 
have drunl^ and we have shouted — it we^ time we left our 
wine flagons." 

** The monk hath some fair penitent to shrive to-night, that he 
is in such a hurry to depart," said De Bracy. 

" Not so, Sir Knight," replied the Abbot ; " but I must move 
several miles forward this evening upon my homeward journey." 

^They are breaking up," said the Prince in a whisper to 
Htzurse; ^ their fears anticipate the event, and this coward Prior 
is the first to shrink from me." 

<^ Fear not, mv Lord," said Waldemar ; ** I will shew him such 
reasons as shall mduce him to join us when we hold our meeting 
at York. — Sir Prior," he said, '<! must speak with you in , 
private, before you mount your palfrey." 

The other guests were now fast dispersing, with the exception 
of those immediately attached to Prince J(mn*s faction, and his 
retinue. 

** This, then, is the result of your advice," said the Prince,- 
turning an angry countenance upon Fitzurse ; *' that I should be 
bearded at my own board by a drunken Saxon churl, and that, 
on the mere sound of my brother's name, men should fcdl off 
from me as if T had the leprosy !" 

**Have patience, sir," replied his counsellor ; ** I might retort 
your accusation, and blame the inconsiderate levi^ winch foiled 
my design, and misled your own better judgment. But this is 
no time for recrimination. De Bracy and I will instantly go 
among these shuffling cowards, and convince them they have 
gone too £&r to recede." 

^' It will be in vain," said Prince John, pacing the apartment 
with disordered steps, and expressing himself wi& an agitation to 
which the wine he had drank partly contributed — ^ It will be in 
vain — they have seen the himdwriting on ihe wall — they have 
marked the paw of the lion in the sand — they have heiurd his 
approaching roar shake the wood — nothing will reanimate their 



^ould to God," said fitzurse to De Bracy, « that aught 
could reanimate his own ! His brother's very name is an ague to 
him. Unhappy are the counsellors of a Prince, who wants forti- 
tude and perseverance alike in good and in eviL" 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

And jel h% thinks, — ha, Iw, ha, ha» — he ihtoks 
I am the tool and serrant of his will. 
Well, let it be ; through all the mate of trouble 
His ptots and base oppression must create, - 
1 11 Akp9 myself a way to higher things. 
And who wiU lay 'tis wrong ? 

BomU, a Tragedif. 

No spider eyer took more pains to repair the shattered meshes 
of his web, than did Waldemar Fitzurse t» reunite and eombine 
the scattered members of Prince John's cabal. Few of these wero 
attached to him from inclination, and none from personal regard. 
It was therefore necessary, Hiat fitzurse should open to them 
new prospects of advantage, and remind tliem of those which 
they at present enjoyed. To the young and wild nok^s^ he held 
out the prospect of unpunished licence and uncontroUed revelry ; 
to the ambitious, that of power, and to the covetous, that of 
increased wealth and extended domains. Hhe leaders of the 
mercenaries received a donation in gold; an argument the most 
persuasive to their minds, and without which all others would 
have proved in vain. Promises were still more liberally distri- 
buted than money by this active agent ; and, in fine, notMng was 
left undone that coi^d determine the wavering, or animate the 
disheartened. The return of King Richflrd he spoke of as an 
event altogether beyond the reach of probability; yet^ when he 
observed, from the doubtfal looks and uncertain answers which 
he received that this was the apprehension by which the minds of 
his accomplices were most haunted, he boldly treated that event, 
should it really take place, as one which ought not to alter their 
political calculations. 

** If Richard returns,** said Fitzurse, "he returns to enrich his 
needy and impoverished crusaders at the expense of those who 
did. not foUow him to the Holy Land. He returns to call to a 
fearful reckoning, those whp, during his absence, have done aught 
that can be construed offence or encroachment upon eiihw the 
laws of the land or the privileges of the crown. He jretums to 
avenge upon the Orders of the Temple and the Hospital, the 
preference whichthey shewed to Philip of France during the wars 
m the Holy Land. He returns, in fine, to punish as a rebel every 
adherent of his brother Prince John. Are ye afraid of Ins power r* 
continued the artful confident of that Prince ; " we acknowledge 
him a strong and valiant knight ; but these are not the days of 
King Arthur, when a champion could encounter an army. • If 
Richard indeed comes back, it must be alone,— ^unfoUowed — 
'unfriended. The bones of his sallant army have whitened the 
sands of Palestine. The few of his followers who have returned 
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have straggled hither, like this Wilfred of Ivanhoe, beggared and 
broken^ men. — And what talk ye of Richard^s riffht of birth V* be 
^!^oceeded, in answer to those who objected 8cru|Mes <m that head. 
<* Is Bich^'s. title of primogeniture more decidedly certain than 
that of Duke Robert of Normandy^ the Conqueror's eldest son ! 
And yet William the Red, and Henry, his second and third 
brothers, were successively preferred to him by the voice of the 
nation. - Robert .had every m^t which can be pleaded for Rich- 
ard ; he was a bold knight, a good leader, generous to his friends 
and to the church, and, to crown the whole, a crusader and & 
conqueror of the Holy Sepulchre ; and yet he died a blind and 
miserable prisoner in the Castle of Cardiff, because he opposed 
himself to the will of the people, who chose that he should not rule 
ever them. It is our right," he said, '' to choose from the blood 
foyal the prmee who is best qualified to hold ihe supreme power 
•i— that i«,** said he, correcting himself, ** him whose election will 
best promote the interests of the nobility. In personal qualifica- 
tions,'* he added, 'Mt was possible that Prince John might be 
inferior to his brother Richard ; but when it was considered that 
thto latter returned witii the sword of vengeance in his hand, while 
the former held out rewards, immunities, privileges, wealth, and 
honours, it could not be doubted which was the king whom in 
wisdom the nobility were called on to support." 

These, and many more arguments, some adapted to the peculiar 
eircoms^nces of those whom he addressed, had the expected 
weight with the nobles of Prince John's faction. Most of them 
consented to attend the proposed meeting at York, for the pur- 
j^ose of making general arrangements for placing the crown upon 
Use head of Prince John. 

It was late at night, when, worn out and exhausted with hia 
-Various exertions, however gratified with the result, Fitzurse, 
retoming to the Castle of ^hby, met with De Bracy, who had 
exchanged his banqueting garments for a short green kirtie, 
with hose of the same cloth and colour, a leathern cap or head- 
piece, a short sword, a horn slung over his shoulder, a long-bow 
in his hand, and a bundle of arrows stuck in his belt. Had 
Fitzurse met this figure in an outer apartment, he would have 
passed him without notice, as one of the yeomen of the guard ; 
bat finding him in the inner hall, he looked at him with more 
attention, and recognized the Norman knight in the dress of an 
fSttglifih yeoman. 

** What mummery is this, De Bracy t" said Fitzurse, somewhat 
angrily ;**jb this a time for Christmas gambols and quaint mask- 
B^% when the fate of our master. Prince John, is on the very 
TGtfg^ df decision I Why hast thou not been, like me, among 
AiM tafftless cravens, whom the very name of King Richard 
l«rt^b% as it is said to do the children of the Saracens ?" 
• *^ Ittvie been attending to mine own business," answered Da 
BoMSf «ilddy, ^ afl you, Fitzurse, have been minding yours." 
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*< I minding mine own business 1" echoed Waldemar ; ^ I hftve 
been engaged in that of Prince John, our joint patron." 

^ As tt thou hadst any other reason for that, Waldemar," said 
De Bra«v, ^ than the promotion of thine own individual interest f 
Come, Iitzurse, we know each other — ambition is thy pui^suit, 
pleasure is mine, and they become our different ages. Of Prince 
John ibou thinkest as I do ; that he is too wciSl to be a deter- 
mined monarch, too tyrannical to be an easy monarch, too 
insolent and presumptuous to be a popular monarch, and too 
fickle and timid to be long a monarch of any kind. But he is a 
monarch by whom Fitzurse and De Bracy hope to rise and 
tlirive ; and therefore you aid him with your policy ; and I with 
the lances of my Free Ck>mpanions." 

" A hopeful auxiliary," said Fitzurse, impatiently ; ** phiying 
the fool in the very moment of utter necessity. — What on earth 
dost thou purpose by this absurd disguise at a moment so 
urgent !" 

** To get me a wife," answered de Bracy coolly, ** after the man- 
ner of the tribe of Benjamin." 

^ The tribe of Benjamin 1" said Fitzurse; ^ I comprehend thee 
not" 

*^Wert thou not in presence yester-even," said De Bracy, 
** when we heard the Prior Aymer tell us a tale in reply to the 
romance which was sung by &ie Minstrel I — He told how, long 
since in Palestine, a deskdly feud arose between the tribe of Ben- 
jamin and the rest of the Israelitish nation ; and how they cut to 
deces well-nigh all the chivalry of that tribe ; and how they swore 
»y our blessed Lady, that tikey would not permit those who 
remained to marry in their lineage ; and how they became grieved 
for their vow, and sent to consult his holiness the Pope how they 
might be absolved from it ; and how, by the advice of the Holy 
Father, the youth of the tribe of Benjamin carried off from a 
superb tournament all the ladies who were there present^ and 
thus won tiiem wives without the consent either of their brides or 
their brides' families." 

** I have heard the story," said Fitzurse, '^ though either the 
Prior or thou has made some singular alterations in date and 
circumstances." 

^ I tell thee," said De Bracy, *' that I mean to purvey me a 
wife after the fashion of the Iribe of Benjamin ; whidi is as much 
as to say, that in this same equipment I will fall upon that herd 
of Saxon bullocks, who have tiiis night left the castle, and cany 
off firom them the lovely Rowena." 

<" Art thou mad, De Bracy !" said Fitzurse. ^ Bethink thee 
that, though the men be Saxons, they are rich and powerful, and 
regarded with the more respect by their countrymen, that wealth 
and honour are but the lot of few of Saxon descent." 

** And should belong to nohe," said De Bracy ; <* the work <il 
tlie Conquest should be completed*** 
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* Tins is no time foi^ it at least," said Fitzurse ; ** the approach- 
ing crisis renders the favour of the multitude indispensable, and 
Fnnce John cannot refuse justice to any one who injures their 
favourites.** 

" Let him 'grant it, if he dare," said De Bracy ; " he will sooa 
see the difference betwixt the support of such a lusty lot of spears 
as mine, and that of a heartless mob of Saxon churls. Yet I 
mean no immediate discovery of myself. Seem I not in this garb 
as bold a forester as ever blew hornT} The blame of the violence 
shall rest with the outlaws of the York&hire forests. I have sure 
spies on the Saxons' motions — To-night they sleep in the convent 
of Saint Wittol, or Withold, or whatever they call that churl of a 
Saxon Saint at Burton-on-Trent. Next day's march brings 
them within our reach, and, falcon-ways, we swoop on them* at 
once. Presently after I will appear in mine own shape, play the 
courteous knight, rescue the unfortunate and afiOicted fair one 
from tiie han£ of the rude rayishers, conduct her to Front-de- 
Bceufs Castle, or to Normandy, if it should be necessary, and 
produce her not again to her kindred until she be the bride and 
^ame of Maurice de Bracy." 

*' A marvellously sagp plan," said Fitzurse, ^ and, as I think^ 
not entirely of thine own device. — Come, be frank, De Bracy, 
who aided thee in the invention ! and who is to assist in the 
execution! for, as I think, thine own band lies as far dff as 
York." 

"Marry, if thou must needs know," said De Bracy, "it was 
tile Templar Brian de Bois-Guilbert that shaped out the enter- 
prise, which the adventure of the men of Benjamin suggested to 
ino. He is to aid me in the onslaught, and he and his followers 
will personate the outlaws, from whom my valorous arm is, after 
cluuiging my garb, to rescue the lady." 

" By my hmidome," said Fitzurse, " the plan was worthy of 
your united wisdom I and thy prudence, De Bracy, is most 
especially manifested in the project of leaving the lady in the 
™ds of thy worthy confederate. Thou mayst, I think, succeed 
'^ taking her from her Saxon friends, but how thou wilt rescue 
her afterwards from the clutehes of Bois-Guilbert seems con- 
siderably more doubtful — He is a falcon well accustomed to 
pounce on a partridge, and to hold his prey fast." 
. " He is a Templar," said' De Bracy, ** and cannot therefore 
rival me in my plan of Wfedding this heiress; — and to attempt 
^ght dishonourable against the intended bride of De B^cy — 
By Heaven, were he a whole Chapter of his Order in his single 
pewon, he dared not to do me such an injury I" 

•Tben since nought that I can say," said Fitzurse, ** will put 
™ felty from thy miagination, (for well I know the obstinacy of 
^ dimosition,) at least waste as little time as possible — let not 
*? wy be lasting as well as untimely." 

"I teU liiee." answered De Bracy, '* that it will be the work a| 
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a few hoQTB, and I shall be at York at the head of n^ daring and 
▼aloroos feUows, as ready to supprt any bold deagn as thy 
policy can be to form one. — But I hear m v comrades aE»embling^ 
and tiie steeds stamping and neighing in tne outer court — Fare** 
v^. — I go, like a true knight, to win the smiles of beauty." 

« Like a true knight !*' repeated Fitzurse, looking after him ; 
^ like a fool, I shouM say, or like a child, who will l^ve the most 
serious and needful occupation, to chase the down of the thistle 
that driyes past him. — But it is with such tools that I must^ork ; 
— and for whose advantage ! — For Uiat of a Prince as unwise as 
he is profligate, and as likely to be an ungrateful master as he has 
already proved a rebellious son and an unnatural brother. — But 
he, — he, too, is but one of the tools with which I labour ; and 
proud as he is, should he presume to s^Mirate his interest from 
mine, tiiis is a secret whidi he shall soon learn." 

The meditations of the statesman were here int^rupted by the 
voice of the Prince from an interior apaitment, cidling oat, 
<< Noble Waldemar Fitzursel" and, with bonnet dofibl, the 
future Chancellor (for to such high preferment did the wily 
Norman i^ire) hastened to receive tiie orders Gi the future 
sovereign.'^ 



CHAPTER XTTI. 

Far in a wild, unknown to public view. 
From youtli to afire a reverend hermit grew; 
The moss his bed, the cave his humble eeU, 
His food the fruits, his drink the crystal well ; 
Remote from man, with God he pass'd his days. 
Prayer all bis business— all his pleasure praise. 

Pabnsll. 

The reader cannot have forgotten that th6 event of the touna- 
ment was decided by the exertions of an unknown knight, whom, 
on account of the passive and indifierent conduct which he had 
manifested on the former part oCthe day* the spectat<ns had 
entitled, Le Noir Faineant, (jThis knidhit'had left the field 
abruptl|r: when the victory was achieved ; aM when he was called 
upon to receive the reward of his vigour, he was -nowhere to l>e 
found. In the meantime, while summoned by heralds and by 
trumpets, the knight was holding his cmirse northward, avoiding 
all frequentedpaths, and taking the shortest road tlmiugh the 
woodlands, ^p paused for the night at a small hostelry lying 
out of the ordinary route, where,' however, he obtained from a 
wandering minstrel news of the event of the tourney. 

On the next morning the knight departed early, wiHi the inten* 
tion of making a long journey ; the condition of his horse, whidi 
he had carefi:£y spa^ during the preceding morning, being such 
as enabled him to travel fax without the necessity of much repose. 
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Yet fais porpoee was luiffled by Hie deyioiis paths through which 
he rode, 'so that wh^i evening closed upon him, he only found* 
himself on the frontiers of the West Riding of "i^orkshire. By 
this time both horse and man required refreshment, and it became 
necessary, moreover, to look out for some place in which they 
might spend the night, which was now fast approaching. 

The place where me traveller found himself seemed unpropitious 
^or obtaimng either shelter -or refreshment, and he was likely to 
be redoced to Ae usual expedient of knights-errant, who, on 
such occasions, turned their horses to graze, and laid themselves 
down to meditate on their lady-mistress, with an oak-tree for a 
canopy. But thfe Black Knight either had no mistress to medi* 
tale upon, or, being as indifferent in love as he seemed to be in 
war, was not sufficiently occupied by passionate reflections upon 
her beauty asd cruelty, to be able to parry tlie effects of fatigue 
and hunger, and suffer love to act as a substitute for the solid 
eoraforts of a bed and supper. He felt dissatisfied, therefore, 
when, looking around, he found himself deeply involved in woods, 
through wfaidi indeed there weve many open glades, and some 
paths, but sm^ as seemed only formed by the numerous herds of 
'cattle iHiich grazed in the forest, ^^y tiie animals of chase, and 
Uie hunters i^o made prey of them?) 

The sun, by which the knight had chiefly directed his course, 
had BOW sunk behind the Derbyshire hiHs on his left, and every 
eS&rt which he might take to pursue his journey was as likely to 
lead him out of his road as to advance him on his route. After 
having in vain endeavoured to select the most beaten path, in 
hopes it might lead to the cottage of some herdsman, or the silvan 
lo^e of a rorester, and having repeatedly found himself totally 
luu^itle to determine i)n a choice, the knight resolved to trust to 
the sagacity of his horse ; experience having, on former occa- 
sions, maide him acquainted with tiie wondernil talent possessed 
by these ammals for extricating themselves and their riders on 
•such emergencies. \, \ 

The good steed, ^mevousl^ fatigued with (sOs long a d^'s 
journey mider a rideFoased in mail, had no sooner found, by tiie 
slackened reins, tiiat he was abandoned to his own guidance, than 
he seemed to assume new strength and spirit; and whereas 
former^ he had scarce replied to the spur, otherwise than b^ a 
groan, he now, as if proud of the confidence reposed in him, 
prickni up his ears, and assumed, of his own accord, a more 
lively motion. The path whi<di the animal adopted rather turned 
off £om 4he courae pursued by the knight during the day ; but as 
tlie bona :seemed confident in his choice, the rider abandoned 
fainMdf toin discration. 

He was justified by the event; for the footpath soon after 
npgmtaiA * little wider and more worn, and the tinkle of a small 
b^ Jim Hie knight to understand tiiat he was in the vicinity of 
k-w faMmdtajge. 
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» (Accordingly, he soon 'reached an open plat of torf, on ilie 

opposite side of Which, a rock, rising ahmptly from a gently 

sloping plain, offered its grey and weather-beaten firont to the 

traveller. Ivy mantled its sides in some places, and in others 

oaks and holly bulges, whose roots found nourishment in the 

-* ' cliffs of the crag, waved over the precipices below, like the 

' ^ plumage of the warrior over his steel helmet, giving grace to that 

whose chief expression was terror. At the bottom of the rock, 

. ' and leaning, as it were, against it, was constructed a rude hut^ 

built chiefly of the trunks of trees felled in the neighbouring 

^ forest, and secured against the weather by havine its crevices 

^^^ stuffed with moss mingled with clay. The stem of a young fir- 

__. tree lopped of its branches, with a piece of wood tied across near 

^ the top, was planted upright by the door, as a rude emblem of 

^JL the holy cross. At a little distance on the right hand, a fountain 

^ of the purest water trickled out of the rock, and was received in 

^ a hollow stone, which labour had formed into a rustic basin. 

^ Esci^ing from thence, the stream murmu^d down the descent by 

a channel which its course had long worn, and so wandered 

through the little plain to lose itself in the neighbouring wood. 

^^ Beside this fountain were the ruins of a very small chapel, of 

which the roof had partly fSaUen in. The building, when entire, 

had never been above sixteen feet long by twelve feet-in breadth, 

If and the roof, low in proportion, rested upon four concentric 

"^ arches which sprung from the four comers of the buildmg, each 

supported upon a diort and heavy pillar. The ribs of two of 

these arches remained, though the roof had £EtUen down betwixt 

them; over the others it remained entire^ The entrance to this 

ancient place of devotion was under a very low round arch, 

ornamented by several courses of that zig-zag moulding, resem^- 

bling shark's teeth, which appears so often in the more ancient 

Saxon architecture. A belfi^ rose above the porch on four small 

pillars, within which hung the green and weauierbeaten bell, the 

feeble sounds of which had bees^me time befo^ heard by die 

Bkc k Knight. 

C^e wh<3e peaceful and quiet scene lay glimmering in twilight 
bdore the eyes of the traveller, giving him good assurance of 
lodging for the night; since it was a special duty of those hermits 
who dwelt in the woods, to exercise hospitality towards benighted 
or bewildered passengers. 

Accordingl^the knight^^k no time to consider minutely the 
particulars wmch we £ive9etailed, b^ thanking Saint Julian 
^the patron of travellers) who had sent him good harbourage,4^ 
leaped from his horse and assailed the door of the hermitage w^ 
the butt of his lance, in order to arouse attention and gain admit- 
tance. 

It was some time before he obtained any answer, and the reply^ 
when made, was unpropitipus. ^ 

* Pass on, whosoever thou art," was the answer given l»y A 
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deep hofffse Toioe from within the hut, ^and disturb not the 
servant of Gtod and Saint Dunstan in his evening devotions.*' 

"Worthy father," answered the knight, "here is a poor 
wanderer bewildered in these woods, who gives thee the oppor- 
tonity of exercising thy charity and hoi^itwty." 

** Good brother," replied the inhabitant of the hermitage, ** it 
has pleased Our Lady and Saint Dunstan to destine me for the 
object of those virtues, instead of the exercise thereof. I havo 
no provisions here which even a dog would share with me, and a 
horse of any tenderness of nurture would despise my couch — 
pass therefore on thy way, and Qod speed thee." 

" But how," replied the knight, " is it possible for me to find 
my way through sudi a wood as this, when darkness is coming 
on ! I pray you, reverend father, as yon are a Christian, to undo 
your door, and at least point out to me my road." 

" And I pray you, good Christian brother," replied the ancho- 
rite, "to disturb me no more. You have already interrupted 
one pater, two ovm, and a eredo, which I, miserable sinner that I 
am, should, accordmg to my vow, have said before moonrise." 

" The road — the road !" vociferated the knight, " eive me 
directions for the road, if I am to expect no more from tnee." 

"The road," replied the hermit, "is easy to hit. The jpath 
from the wood leads to a morass, and frt>m thence to a ford, 
which, as the rains have abated, may now be passable. When 
thou hast crossed the ford, thou wilt take care of thy footing up 
the left bank, as it is somewhat precipitous ; and the path, which 
hangs over the river, has lately, as I learn, (for I seldom leave 
the duties of my chapel,) eiven way in sundry places. Thou wilt 
then keep straight forward ** 

" A broken path — a precipice — a ford, and a morass !" said 
the kniffht, interrupting him, — "Sir Hermit, if you were the 
holiest &at ever wore b^ard or told bead, you shall scarce prevail 
on me to hold this road to-night. I teU thee, that thou, who 
livest by the charity of the country — ill deserved, as I doubt it 
is — hast no right to refuse shelter to the way&rer when in dis- 
tress. Either open the door quickly, or by the rood, I will beat 
it down and make entry for myself." 

" Friend wayfarer," replied the hermit, " be not importunate ; 
if thou puttest me to use the carnal weapon in mine own defence, 
it will be e 'en the worse for you." 

At this moment a distant noise of barking and growling, which 
the traveller had for some time heard, became extremely loud and 
furious, and made the knight suppose that the hermit, alarmed 
by his threat of making forcible entry, had called the dogs who 
made this clamour to aid him in his defence, out of some inner 
recess in which they had been kennelled. Incensed at this pre- 
paration on the hermit's part for making good his inhospitable 
pmrpoM^ the knight struck the door so furiously with his foot, that 
pMiii well as staples shook with violence. 
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Tbe anchorite, not carmg again to expose his door to a similar 
shock, now called out aloud, ^Patience, patience — spare thy 
strength, good traveller, and I will presently undo the door, 
tlnrngh, it maj he, my doing so will be little to thy pleasure." 

The door accordingly was opened ; and the hermit, a laige» 
strong-built man, in his sadcdoth gown and hood, girt with a 
rope of rushes, stood before the knieht He had in one hand a 
fitted tordi, or link, and in the omer a baton of crab-tree, so 
thick and heavy, that it might well be termed a dub. Two large 
<^>^g7 <^og*> ^^ grey-hound half mastiff, stood ready to ru^ 
upon the traveller as soon as the door should be <^3ened. But 
when the torch gkneed upon the lofty crest and golden ^urs of 
the kmgfat, who stood without, the hermit, altering probably his 
original intentions, repriessed the rage of his auxiliaries, and, 
changing his ^ne to a sort of churlish courtesy, invited the 
knight to enter his but, makmg excuse for his unwillingnesa to 
open his lodge after sunset, by alleging the multitude of robbers 
and outlaws who were abroad, and who gave bo honour to Our 
Lady or St Dunstan, nor to those holy men who spent life in their 
iservice. 

" The poverty of your cell, good fulher," said the knight, look- 
ing around him, and seeing nothing but a bed of leaves, a crucifix 
rudely carved in oak, a miseal, with a rough-hewn table and two 
stools, and one or two clumsy artides of furniture — '^the poverty 
of your cell should seem a sufficient d^enoe against any risk oi 
thieves, not to mention the aid <^ two trusty dogs, large and strong 
enough, I think, to pull down a stag, and of course, to match with 
. most men.'* 

^The good keeper of the forest,*' said the hermit, <<liath 
allowed me the use of these animals, to protect my soUtude until 
t£he times shall mend." 

Having said this, he fixed his torch in a twisted branch of iron 
which served for a candlestick; and, placutg the oaken trivet 
before the embers of the fire, which he refreshed with some dry 
wood, he placed a stool upon one side of the table, and beckoned 
to the knight to do Ihe same upon the other. 

They sat down, and gazed with great gravity at each other, 
each thinking in his heart that he had seldom seen a stronger or 
more athletic figure than was placed opposite to him. 

^Reverend hermit," said the knight, after looking long and 
fixedly at his host, '^ were it not to interrupt your devout medita- 
tions, I would pray to know three things of your hoUness ; first, 
where I am to put my horse ! — secon^y, what I can have far 
supper ! — ^irdly, where I am to take up my couch for the night !*• 

* I will reply to you," said the hermit, " with my finger, it 
beifng against my rule to speak by words where signs can answer 
the purpose." So saying, he pointed successivdy to two comers 
of the hut. ** Your stable," said he, *< is there — your bed there ; 
fcnd," reachuig down a platter ^itli two handAils of j^ardbed 
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pease upon it from Ae neighbouring shelf, and placing it upon 
the table, he added, ^ your supper is here.** 

The knight shrucged his shoulders, and leaving the hut, broogfat 
in his horse, (whidi in the interim he had fastened to a tr^,) 
unsaddled him with much attention, and spread up<m the steed^s 
jreary back his own mantle. 

The hermit was apparently somewhat moved to compassion by 
the anxiety as well as address which the stranger displayed in 
tending his horse ; for, muttering something about provender left 
lor the keeper's palfrey, he dragged out of a recess a bundle of 
forage, which he spread before the knight's charger, and imme- 
diately afterwards shook down a quantity of dried fern in the 
comer which he had assigned for the rider's couch. The knight 
returned him ^hanks for his courtesy ; and, this duty done, both 
resumed their seats by ihe table, whereon stood the trencher of 
pease placed between them. The hermit, after a long grace, 
which nad once been Latin, but of whidi original language 
few traces remained, excepting here and there the long rolling 
termination <^ some woi^ or phrase, set example to his guest, by 
modestly patting into a very large mouth, furnished with teetii 
which might have ranked with those of a boar both in sharpness 
and whiteness, some three or four dried pease, a miserable grist 
as it seemed for so large and able a mill. 

The knight, in order to follow so laudable an example, laid 
aade his helmet, his corslet, and the greater part of his, armour, 
and shewed to the hermit a head thick-curled with yellow hair, 
high features, blue eyes, remarkably bright and sparkling, a 
mouth well formed, having an upper lip clothed with mustaches 
darker tiian his hair, and bearing altogether the look of a bold, 
daring, and enterprising man, with which his strong form well 
corresponded. 

The hermit, as if wishing to answer to the confidence of his 
guest, threw back his co^, and shewed . a round bullet head 
belonging to a man in the prime of life. His close-shaven crown, 
surrounded by a circle of stiff curled black hair, had something 
the appearance of a parish pinfold begirt by its high hedge. The 
features expressed nothing of monastic austerity, or of ascetic 
privations ; on the contrary, it was a bold bluff countenance, with 
broad black eyebrows, a well*tumed forehead, and cheeks as 
round and vermilion as those of a trumpeter, from which de- 
scended a long and curly black beard. Such a visage, joined to 
the brawny form of the holy man, spoke rather of sirloins and 
haimehes, than of pease and pulse. This incongruity did not 
escape the guest. After he had with great difficuhy accomplished 
tho mastication of a mouthful of the dried pease, he found it 
absolutely necessary to request his pious entertainer to furnish 
him with some liquor; who replied to his request by placing 
befisrft hhn a large can of the purest water from the fpuntain. f); , 
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(^ It is from tli9 w^ €i Saint Dmntan,'* said be, «is frfudi, 
beWizt sun and son, he lutptixed five hundred heathen Dj&sea 
and Britons — blessed be his name !*' And applying his black 
beard to the piteher, he took a draught much more moderate in 
qnantity than his encomium seemed to wamu^ 

^ It seems to me, reverend &ther/' aaid thiicnight, ^ that the 
small morsels which you eat, together yriih this holy, but some- 
what thin beverage, have thriven with you marvellously. You 
appear a man more fit tb win the ram at a wrestling match, 
or tiie ring at a bout at quarter-staff, or the bucklers at a sword- 
play, than to linger out your time in this desolate wildOTuess, 
'saying masses, and living upon parched ^pease and cold water." 
/^^Sir Knight," answeml the hermit, ^yourthoi^hts, like tiiose 
ofthe ignorant laity, are according to the flesh. It has pleased 
Our Lady and my patron saint to bless the pittance to whidi I 
restrain myself, even as the pulse and water was blessed to the 
children Shadrach, Mesheeh, and Abednego, who drank tiie same 
rather than defile themselves with the wine and meats which 
were appointed them by iSbe King of the Saracen^ 

^ Holy father,'^^tud the knig^ ** upon who6^~countenancie it 
hath pleased Heaven to work such a mirade, permit a sinful 
layman to erave thy name !'^ 

. '^ Thou mayst call me," answered the hermit, ^ the C3erk ci 
Copmanhurst, for so I am termed in these parts — They add, it is 
true, the epithet holy, but I stand not upon lliat, as being unworthy 
of such addition. — And now, valiant knight, may I pray ye for 
the name of my honourable guest !" 

" Truly," said the knight, « Holy Oerk of Copmanhurst, men 
call me in these parts the Black Knight, — many, sir, add to it 
the efnthet of Sluggard, whereby I am no way ambitious to be 
distinguished." 

The hermit could scarcely forbear firom smiling at his guest^s 
reply. 

*^ I see," said he, ^ Sir Sluggish Knight, that thou art a man of 
prudence and of counsd ; and moreover, I see that my poor mo- 
nastic fare likes thee not, accustomed, perhaps, as thou hast been 
to the licence of courts and camps, and the luxuries of cities; and 
now I bethink me, Sir Sluggard, tiiat when the charitable keeper 
of this forest-walk left these dogs for my protection, and also 
those bundles of forage, he left me also some food^ which, being 
unfit for my use, &e very recollection of it had escaped me amid 
my more weighty meditations." 

^ I dare be sworn he did so," said the knight ; ** I was con- 
vinced that there was better food in the cell. Holy Cleric, anoe 
you first doffed yomr cowl. — Your keeper is ever a joviid fellow ; 
and none who beheld thy grinders contending with these peiue, 
and thy throat flooded with this ungenial elem^it, could see thee ■ 
doomed to such horse-provender and horse-beverage," (pointings 
to the provisions upon the table,) ^and refrain from 
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thy cbeer. Let us see the ](eeper's bounty, ^eteiare, without 
delay." 

liie hermit east a wistful look upon the knight, in which there 
was a sort ctf comic expression of hesitation, as if uncertain how 
fajT he should act prudently in 1x<usting his guest. There was, 
however, as much of bold firankness in the knight's countenance 
as was possible to be expressed by features. I^ smile, too, had 
something in it irresistibly comic, and gave an assurance of 
&ith and loyalty, with which his host could not refrain from 
•ympathi^ng. 

After exchanging a mute glance or two, the hermit went to the 
jEarther side of £e hut; and opened a hutch, which was concealed 
with great care and some ingenuity. Out of the recesses of a 
dark closet, into which this aperture gave admittance, he brought 
» large pasty, baked in a pewter platter of unusual dimensions. 
This mighty dish he placed before his ^st, who, using his 
poniard to cut it <^n, lost no time in makmg himself acquainted ' 
with its contents. 

^ How long is it since the good keeper has been here V* said 
' the knight to his host, after having swallowed several hasty mor* 
eels of this reinforcement to the hermit's good cheer. 

" About two months," answered the father hastily. 

^By the true Lord," answered the knight, ''every thing in 
your h»QEutage is miraculous. Holy Clerk ! for I would have been 
sworn that U^ fat buck which furnished this venison had been 
running on foot within the week." 

The hermit was somewhat discountenanced by Has observati<m; 
and, moreover, he had made but a poor figure while gazing on the 
diminution of Uie pasty on which his guest was making desperate 
inroads; a warftire in which his previous profession of abstinence 
left him no pretext for joining. 

^ I have been in Palestine, Sir Oerk,'^ said the knight,.Btopping 
short c^ a sudden, ''and I bethink me it is a custom there t^t 
every host who entertains a guest shall assure him of the whole- 
someness of his food, by partaking of it along with him. Far be 
it frcmi me to suspect so holy a man of aught inhospitable, never- 
theless I will be highly bound to you would you comply with this 
Eastern custom." 

" To ease your unnecessary scruples. Sir Knight, I will for once 
depart from my rule," replied the hermit. And as there y/ere no 
f<HrkB in those d»ys, his dutdies were instantly in the bowels of the 



Thei 



» ice of ceremony being enoe brok^i, it seemed matter ol 
tinhy between the guest and the entertainer which should dis- 
play the best appetite ; and although the former had probably 
fiksted longest, yet Hie hermit fairly surpassed him. 

^M^ Qerk," said the knight, when his hunger was appeased, 
^ 1 jviMid gage my good horse yonder against a zecchin, that that 
ftlrtwest keeper to whom we are obliged for the venison ham 
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left thee a stonp of wine or & nmlet of canary, or some sueh trifle^ 
by way of ally to this noble pasty. This would be a drcnmstanoey 
doubtleae, totally unworthy to dwell in Ihe memory of so rigid an 
anchorite; yet, I think, were you to search yonder crypt once 
more you would find that I am right in my conjecture." 

The hermit replied by a grin: and retummg to the hutch, 
he produced a leathern bottle, winch might contain about four 
quarts. He also brought for^ two large drinking cups, made 
out of the horn of the urus, and hooped^ with silver. Having 
made this goodly provision for washing ^down the supper, he 
seemed to think no farther ceremonious scruple necessary on 
hisbart ; but filling both cups, and saying, in the Saxon fai^ion, 
*^ Woes had, Sir Sluggish Knight!" he emptied his own at a 
draught. ^ 

^ 3rink hael. Holy Clerk of Copmanhurst !" answered the war> 
rior, and did his host I'eason in a similar brimmer. 

^ Holy Clerk," said the stranger, after* the first cup was thus 
swallowed, ** J cannot but marvel that a man possessed of such 
thews and sinews as thine, and who therewithal shews the 
talent of so goodly a tr^cher-man, should think of abidmg by 
himself in this wilderness. In my judgment, you are fitter to 
keep a castle or a fort, eating of the fat and drinking of the 
strong, than to live here upon pulse and water, or even upon the 
charity of the keeper. At least, were I as thou, J should find 
myself both disport and plenty out of the king's deer. There is 
many a goodly herd in these forests, and a buck will never be 
missed that goes to the use of Saint Dunstan's Chaplain." 

^ Sir Sluggish Knight," replied the Clerk, *^ these are dan- 
gerous word^ and T pray you to forbear them. I am true 
hermit to the king and law, and.were I to spoil my liege's game, 
I should be sure of the prison, and, an my gown savied me not, 
were in some peril of hanging." 

^ Nevertheless, were I as won," said the knight, ^ I would take 
ray walk by moonlight, when foresters and keepers were warm 
in bed, and ever and anon, — as T pattered my prayers, — I 
would let fly a shaft among tiie herds of dun deer that ^eed in 
the glades — Resolve me. Holy Clerk,, hast thou never practised 
such a pastime 1" 

^ Friend Sluggard," answered the hermit, ''thou hast seen aU 
that can concern thee of my housekeeping, and something more 
than he deserves who takes up his quarters by violence. Credit 
me, it is better to enjoy the good which God sends thee, than 
to be impertinently curious how it comes. Fill thy cup and 
welcome ; and do no^ I pray thee, by farther impertinent 
inquiries put me to ebew that thou couldst hardly have made 
good thy lodging had I been earnest to oppose thee." 

** By my faith," said the knight, ** thou makest me more 
curious than ever ! Thou art the most mysterious hermit I ever 
mat ; and I will know more of ttiee ere we part As for thy 
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thrioftts, know, holy man, thou speakest to one whose trade it ia 
to find out daneer wherever it is to be met with. " 

^Sir SlageiMi Knight^ I drink to thee/' said the hermit; 
•'respectinguiy valour much, but deeming wondrous sHghtly of 
% discretion. If thou wilt take equal arms with me, I will give 
tfaee, in all friendship and brotherly love, such sufficing penance 
and complete absolution, that thou shalt not for the next twelve 
months sin the sin of excess and curiosity." 

The knight pledged him, and desired him to name his weapons. 

** There is none,** replied the hermit, "from the scissors of 
Delilah, and the tenpenny nail of Jael, to the scimitar of Goliah, 
it whidi I am not a match for thee — But, if I am to make the 
election, what sayst thou, good friend, to these trinkets !" 

Thus speaking, he opened another hutch, and took out from it 
4 couple of broadswords and bucklers, such as were used by the 
yeomanry of the period. The l^dght, who watched his motions, 
observed that this second^ place of concealment was furnished 
with two or ' three good kmg-bows, a cross-bow, a bundle of 
bolts for the latter, and half-a-dozen sheaves of arrows for the 
former. A harp, and other matters of very uncanonioal appear- 
ance, were also visible when this dark recess was opened. 

** I promise thee, brother Clerk,** said he, " I will ask thee no 
tnote offensive questions. The contents of that cupboard are an 
answer to all my inquiries ; and I s6e a weapon there*' (here he 
stooped and took out the harp) '* on which I would more gladly 
prove my skill with thee, than at the sword and buckler.'* 

'^ I hope. Sir Knight," said the hermit, " thou hast given no 
good reason for thy surname of the Sluggard. I do promise 
Hiee I suspect thee grievously. Nevertheless, thou art my guest, 
and I will not put thy manhood to the proof without thine own 
free will. Sit thee (kiwn, then, and fill thy cup ; let us drink, 
ong, and be merry. Q^ thou knowest ever a good lay, thou shalt 
be welcome to a nook of pasty at Copmanhurst so long as I serve 
the chapel of St Dunstan, which, please God, shall be till I change 
my gray covering for one of green turf. But come, fill a flagon, 
for it will crave some time to tune the harp ; and nought pitches 
the voice and sharpens the ear like a cup of wine. For my part, 
I love to feel the grape at my very finger ends before they make 
the harp-strings tinkle.** * 

* Thb Jolly Hbbmit.— AU readen, however slightly acquainted with black 
hUoTt must recognize in the Clerk of Copmanhurst. Friar Tuck, the buxom 
CoDfioMor of Robin Hood's gang, the Curtal Friar of Fountain's Abbey. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



At twt, withiB yon itodioai nook, 
I ope my brast-emboflsed book. 
PortrayM with many a holy deed 
Of martyrs crown'd with heavenly meed ; 
Then, as my t^ser waxes dim, 
'- ' Chant, ere I sle^, my measured hymn. 
« « « * « 

Who but would cast his pomp away. 
To talie my staff and amice gray. 
And to (he world's tmnultuous stage. 
Prefer the peaceful HsMotagb ? 

WAttJWK. 

Notwithstanding the prescription of the genial hermit, wilk 
whi<di his gaest willingly complied, he found it no easy matter to 
brine the harp to harmony. 

** Methinks, holy father/' said he, ^ the instnunent wants one 
strine, and the rest have heen somewhat misused/' 

** Ay, mark'st thou that 1" replied the hermit ; " that shews 
thee a master of the craft. Wine and wassail," he added, gravely 
easting up his eyes — '< all the fiiult of wine and wassail ! — I told 
Allan-a-Dale, ^e northern minstrel, that he would damage the 
harp if he touched it after the seventh cup> but he would not be 
controlled r- Friend, I drink to thy successful performance." 

So saying, he took off his cup with much gravity, at the same 
time shaking his head at the intemperance of the Scottish harper. 

The knight, in the meantime, had brought the strings into some 
order, and after a short prelude, asked his host whether he would 
choose a sirrettU in the language of o<;, or a ^i in the Uaguago of 
<mi, or a mrelai, or a ballad in the vulgar English.* 

" A ballad, a ballad," said the hermit, " against all the om and 
{mii of France^ Downright English am I, Sir Knight, and 
downright English was my patron St Dunstan, and scorned oo 
and out, as he would have scorned the parings of the devil's hoof 
— ^downright English alone shall be sung in Siis cell." 

** I will assay, then," said the knight, *' a ballad composed by a 
Saxon glee-man, whom I knew in Holy Land." 

It speedily appeared, that i{ tlie knight was not a complete 
master of the minstrel art, his taste for it had at least been culti- 
vated under the best instructors. Art had taught him to soften 
the faults of a voice which had little compass, and was naturally 
rough rather than mellow, and, in short, had done all that culture 
can do in supplving natural deficiencies. His performance, 
therefore might have been termed very respectable by abler 
judges than me hermit, especially as the knight threw into the 
notes now a degree of spirit, and now of plaintive enthusiaamj 
which gave force and energy to the verses which he sung. 
« See Note D. Minstrdsy. 
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THE CRVSAI>BR*8 RBTURX. 

1. 
High deedi aebieTed of knightly hm9, 
Vrom Palestine the champion came ; 
The croes imon his shcmlden boraet 
Battle and olast liad dimm'd and torn. 
Each dint upon bis batter*d Aield 
Was token of a fouehtea field ( 
And thus, beneath his lady's bower. 
He sung, as fell the twlUght hour : — 



'* Joy to the fidr I — thv knight behold,' 
Retum'd from yonder tend of mid ; 
No wealth he brings, nor wealth can need, 
' Save his good arms and battle-steed ; 
His flpurs, to dash against a foe. 
His lance and sword to lay him low ; 
Such all the trophies of his toil, 
8ucfa-»aad the hope of Tekla't Hnile! 

^ 3. 

" Jot to the fair I whose constant knight 
Her favour fired to feats of might ; 
Unnoted shall she not remain. 
Where meet the bright and noble train ; 
Minstrel shall ^g and herald tell— 
* Mark yonder maid of beauty well, 
'Tis she for whose bright eyes was won 
The lifted field at AskatoA.1' 

4L 
<* * Note well her smile ! — it edged the blade 
Which fifty wives to widows made, 
When, vain his strength and Mahound*s spell, 
Iconium's turban'd Soldan fell. 
Beest thou her locks, whose sunny glow 
Half shews, half shades, her neck of snow 7 
Twhies not of them one golden thread, 
But for its sake a Paynhn bled.* " 

5. 

«* Joy to the fah- !— my name unknown. 
Each deed, and all its praise thine own ; 
Then, oh I unbar this churlish gate. 
The night dew faUs, the hottr is late. 
Inured to Syria's giowing breath, 
I feel the north breeze chill as death ; 
Let grateful love quell maidtn shame. 
And grant him bliss who brings thee CEune. 

Daring this performance, the hermit demeaned himself much . 
like a first-rate cri^ of the present day at a new opera. He 
reclined back upon his seat, wiUi his eyes half shut ; now, folding 
his hands and twistine his thumbs, he seemed absorbed in atten- 
tion, and anon, balancing his expanded palms, he eently flourished 
them in time to the music At one or two favounte cadences, he 
tiirew in a~ little assistence oi hih own, where the knight's voioe 
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seemed tumble to carry the air bo high as his worshipful taste 
approved. When the song was ended, the anchorite emphatically 
declared it a ffood one, and well sung. 

" And yet," said he, " I think my Saxon countrymen had 
herded long enough with the Normans, to Tall into we tone of 
their melancholy ditties. What took the honest knight from 
home 1 or what could he expect but to find his mistress agreeably 
engaged with a rival on his return, and his serenade, as uiey call 
it, as littie regarded as the caterwauling of a cat in the gutter ! 
Nevertheless, Sir Knight, I drink this cup to thee, to the success 
of all true lovers — I fear you are none," he added, on observing 
that the knight (whose brain began to be heated with these 
repeated draughts) qualified his flagon with the water pitcher. 

" Why,*' said the knight, " did you not tell me that this water 
was from the well of your blessed patron, St Dunstan !*' 

*' Ay, truly," said the hermit, ^ and many a hundred of pagans 
did he baptize there, but I never heard thiat he drank anv of it. 
Every thmg should be put to its proper use in this world. St 
Dunstan knew, as well as any one, the prerogatives of a jovial 
friar." 

And so saying, he reached the harp, and entertained his guest 
with the following chatacteristic song, to a sort of derry-down 
chorus, appropriate to an old English ditty. * 



THE BAREFOOTED FRIAB. 

1. 
I '11 give thee, good fellow, a twelyemonth or twain. 
To March Ewope through, from Byzantium to Spate t 
IBut ne'er shall you find, should you search till you tire, 
8o happy a man as the Barefooted Friar, i 

2. 

Your knight for his lady pricks forth in career, ' 

And is brought home at even-song prick'd through ivith a tpeart 

I confess him in haste — for his lady desires 

No comfort on earth nve the Barefooted Friar'a. 

3. 
Tour monarch ?-^ Pshaw ! many a prince has bem known 
To barter his robes for our cowl and our gown. 
But which 6f us e'er felt the idle desire 
To exchange for a crown t^ gray hood of a Filar I 
I 

4. 
The Friar has walk'd out, and where'er he has goob. 
The land and its fiithess is mark'd for his own ; 
He can roam where he lists, he can stop when he tires. 
For every man's house is the Barefooted Friar's. 

« It may be proper to remind the reader, that the chorus of " denry down" IS 
supposed to be as ancient, not only as the times of the Heptarcliy, but as those of 
the Druids, and to have furnished the chorus to the hymns <» those viOKnU* 
persons when they went to the wood to gather mistletoe. 
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«.. 
He *• ezmcted at noon, and no wight till he conies 
May profane the great chair, or the porridge of pluma; 
For the best of the dieer, and the seat by the fire, 
Is the undenied right of the Barefooted Friar. 

6. 
He *8 expected at night, and the pasty 's made hot. 
They broach the brown ale, and they fill the black pot. 
And the goodwife would wish the goodman in the mire. 
Ere he Iaqc*d a soft pillow, the Bwefooted Friar. 

7. 

Long flourish the sandai, the cord, and the cope. 
The dread of the devil and trust of the Pope ; 
For to gather life's roses, unscathed by the briar. 
Is granted alone to the Barefooted Friar. 

''By my troth/' said the knight, ^thou hast sung well and 
lasGiy, and in high praise of thine order. And, talUng of the 
deyil, Holy Clerk, are you not afraid he may pay you a visit 
.during some of your uncanonical pastimes V* 

^ I uncanonicjEd !" answered the hermit ; ^ I scorn the charge 
— I scorn it with my heels ! — f serve the duty of my chapel 
duly and truly — Two masses daily, morning and evening, primes, 
noons, and vespers, o/ves, credos, paters " 

^ Excepting moonlight nights, when the venison is in season,*' 
said his guest. 

^JSxceptis esBcipiendis,*' replied the hermit, *^ as our old ahbot 
taught me to say, when impertinent laymen should ask me if I 
kept every punctilio of mine order." 

^ True, holy father,*' said the knight ; ^ but the devil is apt to 
keep an eye on such exceptions ; he goes about, thou knowest, like 
a roaring lion." 

^ Let him roar here if he dares," said the friar ; " a touch of 
tny coi*d will make him roar as loud as the tongs of St Dunstan 
hiinself did. I never feared man, and I as little fear the devil 
and his imps. Saint Dunstan, Saint Dubric, Saint WinibaJd, 
Saint Winifred, Saint Swibert, Saint Willick, not forgetting 
Saint Thomas a Kent, and my own poor merits to speed, I defy 
every devil of them, come cut and. long tail. — But to let you into 
a secret, I neveupeak upon such subjects, my Mend, until after 
morning vesper^^ - '^ 

He changed tHSconversation ; fast and furious grew the mirth 
of the parties, and many a song was exchanged betwixt them^ 
when Aeir revels were interrupted by a loud knocking at tfiff 
door of the hermitage. 

CS» occasion of tjus interruption we can only explain by 
nnming the adventures of another set of our characters ; for, 
Pw <dd Ariosto, we do not pique ourselves upoi^ continuing 
MMform ly to ke^ company with any one personage of our drama. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Away ! our journev lies through dell and dingle. 

Where the blithe town trips by its timid mother. 

Where the broad oak. with interoepttng boughs, 

Chequers the sunbeam in the greensward alley— 

Vp and awur I — for lovely paths are these 

To tread, when the glad sun is on his throne ; 

Less pleasant, and less safe, when Cynthia*s latrnp > 

With doubtful glimmer lights the dreary forest 

EUrick ForuL 

When Cedrio the Saxon saw his son drop down senseless in the 
lists. at Ashby, his first impulse was to order him into the custody 
and care of his own attendants, font the words choked in hui 
throat. He could not l»ing himsdf to acknowledge, in presence 
of sucii an assembly, the son whom he had renounced and diiiii* 
herited. He ordered, however, Oswald to keep an eye upon htai ; 
and directed that officer, with two of Ms serfs, to oonrey iTanhoe 
to Ashby as soon as the crowd had dispersed. Oswald, howerer, 
was anticipated in this eood office. The crowd dispersed, indeed, 
hut the knight was nowhere to be seen* 

It was in vain that Cedric's cupbearer looked around iot hoi 
young master'^he saw the bloody spot on which he had lately 
sunk down, but himself he saw no longer ; it seemed as if the 
fairies had conveyed him from the spot. Periiaps Oswald (for 
the Saxons were rery superstitious) might have adopted some 
such hypothesis, to account tar Ivaimoe's disappearance, had he 
not suddenly cast his eye upon a person attired like a squire, in 
whom he recognized the features of his fellow-servant Gurth. 
Anxious concerning his inaster's fate, and in despair at hia 
sudden disappearance^ the translated swineherd was searching fn* 
him every where, and had neglected, in doing so, the concealment 
on which his own safety depended. Oswald deemed it his duty 
to secure Gurth, as a ftigitive of whose &te his master was to 
judge. 

Renewing his inquiries concerning the fiite of Ivanhoe^ the 
only information which the cupbearer could collect firom the 
bystanders was, that the knight had been raised with care by 
certaio well-attired grooms, and placed in a litter belonging to a 
lady amonip the spectators, which had immecUately trani^orted 
him out of the press. Oswald, on receiving this intelligence^ 
resolved to return to his.master for farther instructions, canying 
along with him Gurth, whom he considered in some sort as a 
deserter from the service of Cedric. 

The Saxon had been under very intense and agonizing appre* 
hensions ooncemin? his son ; - for Nature had asserted hor nditey 
in ^ite of the patriotic stoicism which laboured to disown ner. 
But no sooner was he informed that Ivanhoe was in caiefol* aa4 
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jnMbly in friendly bands^ than the paternal anxiety which had 
been ex«ited by the dubiety of his fate, gave way anew to 
the feeling of iojured pride and resentment, at what he termed 
Wilfred's filial disobedience. << Let him wander his way," said 
he-^<< let those leech his wounds for whose sake he encountered 
them. He is fitter to do the juggling tricks of the Norman 
chivalry than to maiiltain the f^me and honour of his English 
auceeti^ with the glaive and brown-bill, the good old weapons of 
his eountry^'* 

^ If, to maintain the honour of ancestry," said Rowena, who 
was present, ^it is sufficient to be wise in council and brare 
^ in exeeutiou — to be boldest among the bold, and gentlest among 
the penile, I know no voice, save his father's-^ — " 

*' Be silent. Lady Rowena ! — on this subject only I bear you 
not Prepare yourself for the Prince's festival : we have been 
summoned thither with unwonted circumstance of honour and d 
courtesy, such as the haugh^ Normans have rarely used to our 
race since the fatal day of Hastings. Thither will I go, were it 
only to shew these proud Normans how little the fate of a son, 
who could defeat tbeur bravest, can affect a Saxon.'^ 

^ Thither,'* said Rowena, ^' do I not go ; and I pray you to 
beware, lest what you mean for courage and obstinacy, shall be 
accounted hardness of heart" 

/'Remain at home> then, ungrateful lady," answered Cedric; 
'thine ia the hard heart, which can sacrifice the weal of an 
o^ressed people to an idle and unauthorized attachment. J 
seek the noble Athelstane, and with him attend the banquet oi 
John of Anjou." 

He went accordingly to the banquet, of which we have already 
BMntioned the principal events. Immediately upon retiring from 
the castle, the Saxon thanes, with their attendants, took horse ; 
and it was during the bustle which attended^ their doing so, that 
Cecbric, for the first time, cast his eyes upon the deserter Gurtb. 
The noble Saxon had returned from the banquet, as we have 
seen, in no very placid humour, and wanted but a pretext ior 
wreaking his soiger upon some one. ^' The gyves !" he said, *' the 
gyvesi — Oswald — Hundibert ! — Dogs and villains ! — why leave 
ye the knave unfettered V* 

Without daring to remonstrate, the companions of Gurth bound 
him with a halter, as the readiest cord which occurred. He sub- 
mitted to the operation without remonstrance, except tliat, darting 
a reproachful look at his master, he said, << This comes of loving 
year flesh and blood better than mine own." 

** To horse, and. forward !" said Cedric. 

Tt is indeed full time," said the noble Athelstane ; ''for, if we 
ride not the faster, the worthy Abbot Waltheoff's preparatians 
lor AXiere-ei^per * will be altogether spoiled." 

* A imthtutpper was a night^meal, and Aumetimes signified a coIlattMl, Whl<ih 
lftWtgii«M4a uto hour* afiter the regiUar Bupper bad made ito appeanuiee.^ 
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The travellers, however, used each speed as to reach the oon- 
▼ent of St Withold'a before the apprehended evil took pbice. The 
Abbot, himself of ancient SuLon descent, receiyed Ihe nobk 
Saxons with Ihe profuse and exuberant hospitality of their nation, 
wherein they indulged to a late, or rather an early hour ; nor did 
they take leave of their reverend host the next morning until 
they had shared with him a sumptuous refection. 

As the cavalcade left the court of the monastery, an inddent 
happened somewhat alarming to the Saxons, who, of all people 
of Europe, were most addicted to a superstitious observance of 
omeiis, and to whose opinions can be traced most of those notions 
upon such subjects, still to be found amone our popular anti- 
quities. For ttke Normans being a mixed race, and better 
informed according to the information of the times, had lost most 
of the superstitious prejudices which their .ancestors had brought 
from Scandinavia, and piqued themselves upon thinking freely on 
such topics. 

In the present instance, the apprehension of impending evil 
was inspired, by no less respectable a prophet than a large lean 
black dog, which, dtting upright, howled most piteously as the 
foremost riders left the gate, and presentiy afterwards, barking 
wildly, and jumping to and fro, seemed bent upon attaching itself 
to the party. 

^ 1 like not that mudc, father Cedric," said Athelstane ; for by 
this title of respect he was accustomed to address him. 

** Nor I either, uncle," said Wamba ; " I greatiy fear we shall 
have to pay the piper.** 

^In my mind,** said Athelstane, upon whose memory the 
Abbot*s good ale (for Burton was already Betmous for that geitfal 
liquor) had made a favourable impression, — " in my mind we had 
better turn back, and abide with the Abbot until the afternoon. 
It is unlucky to travel where your path is crossed by a monk, a 
hare, or a howling dog, until you have eaten your next meal." 

"Away !** said Cedric, impatientiy: **the day is already too 
short for our journey. For the dog, I know it to be the cur of 
the runaway slave Gurth, a useless nigitive like its master.** 

So saying, and rising at the same time in his stirrups, impatient 
at the interruption of his journey, he lanched his javelin at poor 
Fangs— for Fangs it was, who, having traced his master thus far 
upon his stolen expedition, had here lost him, and was now, in his 
uncouth way, rejoicing at his reappearance. The javelin ii^icted 
a wound upon the animal's shoulder, and nturrowly missed pinning 
him to the earth; and Fanes fled howling from the presence of the 
enraged thane. Gurth's heart swelled within him ; for he felt 
this meditated slaughter of his fiiithful adherent in a degree much 
deeper than the harah treatment he had himself received. Having 
in vain attempted to raise his hand to his eyes, he said to Wamba, 
who, seeing his master's ill humour, had prudentiy retreated tu 
tile rear^ " I pray thee, do me the khidness to wipe my eyes with 
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fhe skirt of thy mantle ; the dust offends me, and these bonds 
will not let me help myself one way or another.** 

Wamba did him the service he required, and they rode dde by 
side for some time, during which Gurth maintained a moody 
sQence. At length he could repress his feelings no longer. 

'' Friend Wamba," said he, ^ of all those who are fools enough to 
serve Cedric, thou alone hast dexterity enough to make thy folly 
acceptable to him. Go to him, therefore, and tell him that nei- 
ther for love nor /ear will Gurth serve him longer. He may 
strike the head from me — he may scourge me — he may load me 
with irons — but henceforth he shall never compel me either to 
love or to obey him. Go to him, then, and tell him that Grurth 
the son of Beowulph renounces his service." 

'^ Assuredly," said Wamba, ^^ fool as I am, I shall not do your 
fool's errand. Cedric hath another javelin stuck into his girdle, 
and thou knowest he does not always miss his mark." 

^ I care not," replied Gurth, ^' how soon he makes a mark of 
me. Yesterday he left Wilfred, my yoimg master, in his blood. 
To-day he has striven to kill before my face the only other living 
creatiure that ever shewed me kindness. By St Edmund, St 
Dunstan, St Withold, St Edward the Confessor, and every other 
Saxon saint in the odendar," (for Cedric never swore by any 
that was not of Saxon lineage, and all his household had the same 
limited devotion,) " T will ^ever forgive him !" 

^ To hiy thinking now," said the Jester, who was frequently 
wont to act as peace-maker in the family, ^ our master did not 
propose to hurt Fa^gs, but only to affright him. For, if you 
observed, he rose in his stirrups, as thereby meaning to overcast 
the mark ; and so he would have done, but Fangs happening ta 
bound up at the very moment, received a scratch, which I will be 
bound to heal with a penny's breadth of tar." 

" If I thought so," said Gurth—" if I could but think so — 
bat no — ^I saw the javelin was well aimed — I heard it whizz 
through the air with all the wrathful malevolence of him who cast 
it, and it quivered after it had pitched in the ground, as if with 
regret for having missed its mark. By the hog dear to St 
Anthony, I renounce him !" 

And l^e indignant swineherd resumed his sullen silence, 
which no efforts of thd Jester could again induce him to break. 

Meanwhile Cedric and Athelstane, the leaders of the troop, 
eonversed together on the state of the land, on the dissentions of 
the royal family, on the feuds and quarrels among the Norman 
nobles, and on the chance which there was that the oppressed 
Saxons might be able to free themselves from the yoke of the 
Normans, or at least to elevate themselves into national conse- 
quenee and independence, during the civil convulsions which 
were likely to ensue. On this subject Cedric was all animation. 
.The restoration of the independence of his race was the idol of 
hm hmgi, to which he had willingly sacrificed domestic faappineas 
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and the iateresto of liis son. But, in order to aehiere tMs great 
revolution in favour of the native English, k was neeessary that 
they should be united among themselves, and act under an aoknow* 
lodged head. The necessity of ehoosmg their chief ftH>m tiie 
Saxon blood royal was not only evident in itself, but had been 
made a solenm condition by those whom Cedrio had intrmsted 
with his secret plans and hopes. Athelstane had this quality at 
least ; and though he had few mental accomplishments <^ talents 
to recommend him as a leader, he had stiH a goodly person, was 
no coward, had been accustomed to martial exierdses, and seemed 
willing to defer to the advice of counsellors more wise than him* 
sdf. Above all, he was known to be liberal and hospitable, and 
believed to be good-natured. But whatever pretensions Athel- 
stane had to be oonsidered as head of the Saxon confederacy, 
many of that nation were disposed to prefer to his the title of the 
Iiady Rowena, who drew her descent from Alfred, and whose 
father, havine been a chief renowned for wisdom, courage, and 
generosity, his memory was highly honoured by his oppressed 
countrymen. 

It would have been no difficult thing for Gedric, had he been so 
disposed, to have plaeed himself at the head of a third par<^, as 
formidable at least as any of the others. To counterbabmce their 
royal descent, he had courage, activity, energy, and, above all, 
that devoted attachment to Sie cause which had procured him the 
epithet of The Saxon, and his birth was inferior to none, except- 
ing only that of Athelstane and his ward. These qualities) 
however, were unalloyed by the slightest shade of selfishness; and, 
instead of dividing yet far&er his weakened nation by forming a 
fisustion of his own, it was a leading part of Cedric's plan to 
extinguish that which abeady existed, by promotmg a marrii^ 
betwixt Rowena and Athektane. An obstacle oocnirred to this 
his favourite project, in the mutual attachment of his ward and 
his son: and henoe the original cause of the banishment of Wilfred 
from the house of his father. 

This stem measure Cedric had adopted, in hopes that^ during 
Wilfred's absenoe, Rowena might relinquish her preference, but 
in this hope he was disappointed ; a disappointment whidi might 
be attributed in part to the mode in which his ward had been 
educated. Gedric, to whom the name of Alfred vras as that of a 
deity, had treated the sole remaining scion of that great monarch 
with a* decree of observance, such as, perhaps, was in those days 
scarce paid to an acknowledged princess, Rowena's will had 
been in almost all cases a kw to his household; and Cedric 
himself, as if determined tiiat her sovereignty should be frdly 
acknowledged within that little circle at least, seemed to iake a 
pride in acting as the first of her subjects. Thna tniiiied in the 
ejc^rcise not only of free will, but despotic authority, Roweua was, 
by her previous education,^ disposed both to resist .and to resent 
ai^ attempt to control her affections, or dispose of her hand 
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aontnry to her indhiatioiis, and to assert her ind^iend«ioe in a 
case In which even those females who have been trained np to 
obedieBce and sabjection, are not infrequentlgr apt to dispute the ' 
antiiority of guardians and parents. The opinions which she felt 
strongly, she avowed boldly; and Cedrie, who could not free him- 
self from his habitual deference to her opinions, felt totally at a 
loss how to enforce his anthority of guaixUan. 

It was in vain that he attempted to dazzle her with the pro- 
^)ect of a visionary throne. Rowena, who possessed strong sense, 
neither considered his plan as practicable, nor as desirable, so 
fiur as she was concerned, could it have been achieved. Without 
attempting to conceal her avowed preference of Wilfred of Ivan- 
hoe, she declared that, were that favoured knight out of question, 
she would rather take refuge m a convent, than share a throne 
with Athdstane, whom, having always despised, she now began, 
on account <^ the trouble she received on his account, thoroughly 
to detest 

Nevertheless, Cedric, whose opinion of women's constancy was 
&r from strong, persisted in using every means in his power to 
bring about the proposed match, in which he conceived he was 
rendering an important service to the Saxon cause. The sudden 
and romantic appearance of his son in the lists at Ashby, he had 
justly regarded as ahnost a death*s blow to his hopes. His 
paternal affection, it is true, had for an instant gained the victory 
over pride and patriotLsm ; but both had returned in full force, 
and under their joint operation, he was now bent upon making 
a determined effort for the union, of Athelstane and Rowena, 
together with expediting those o^er measures which seemed 
necessary to forward the restoration of Saxon independence. 

On this last subject, he was now labouring with Athelstane, not 
without having reason, every now and then, to lament, like Hot- 
spur, that he diould have moved such a dish of skimmed milk to 
so honourable an action. Athelstane, it is true, was vam enough, 
and loved to have his ears tickled with tales of his high descent, 
and of his right by inheritance to homage and sovereignty. But 
his petty vanity was sufficiently gratified by receiving this homage 
at ttie hands of his immediate attendants, and of tb^ Saxons who 
approached him. If he had the courage to encounter danger, he 
at least hated the trouble of going to seek it ; and while he agroed 
hi the general pnnciples laid down by Cedric concerning the 
vfaum of the Saxons to independence, and was still more easily 
eonvinoed of his own title to reign over them when that inde- 
pendence should be attained, yet when the means of assertmg 
> these rights came to be discussed, he was still << Athelstane the 
Ifeready," slow, irresolute, procrastinating, and unenterprising. 
The warn and impassioned exhortations of Cedric had as little 
«AmsI wgmi his impassive temper, as red-hot balls alighting in the 
water, which produce a little sound and smoke, and are instantly 
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If, leaTing this task, which might be compared to spurring a 
tireS jade, or to hammerikig upon cold iron, Cedric feU back to 
his ward Bowena, he received little more satisfaction from con- 
ferring with her. For, as his presence interrupted the discourse 
between the lady and her favourite attendant upon the gallantry 
and fate of Wilfred, Elgitha failed not to revenge both ner mis- 
tress and herself, by recurring to the overthrow of Athelstane iA 
^e lists, the most disagreeable subject which could greet the 
ears of Cedric. To this sturdy Saxon, therefore, the day's jour- 
ney was fraught with all manner of displeasure and discomfort ; 
so that he more than once internally cursed the tournament, and 
him who had proclaimed it, toother with his own folly in ever 
thinking of going thither. 

At noon, upon the motion of Athelstane, the travellers paused 
in a woodland shade by a fountain, to repose their horses and 
partake of some provisions, with which the hospitable Abbot had 
loaded a sumpter mule. Their repast was a pretty long one; and 
these several interruptions rendered it imposable for them to 
hope to reach Rotherwood without travelling all night, a convic- 
tion which induced them to proceed on their T^ay at a mor^ 
hasty pace than they had hitherto used* 



CHAPTER XX. 



A train of anned men, some noble dame 
Escorting, (so their scatter'd words disco' 
As unperceived I liung upon tlieir rear,) 
Are close at iiand, and mean to nasa the 
Within the castle. 



Orra, a Tragedy. 

-The traveUers Jihad now reached the verge of the wooded 
country, and were about to plunge into its recesses, held dan- 
gerous at that tune from the number of outlaws whom oppressi<»i 
and poverty had driven to despaur, and who occupied the forests 
in such large bands as could easily bid defiance to the feeble 
police of the period. From these rovers, however, notwithstand- 
mg ihe lateness of the hour, Cedric and Athelstane accounted 
themselves secure, as they had in attendance ten servants, besides 
Wamba and Gurth, whose aid could not be counted upon, the 
one being a jester and the other a captive. It may be added, 
that in travelling thus late through the forest, Cedric and Athel- 
stane relied on their descent and character, as well as their 
courage. The outlaws, whom the severity of the forest laws had 
reduced to this roving and desperate mode of life, were chiei^ 
peasants and yeomen of Saxon descent, and were generally sup- 
P'^sed to respect the persons and property of their countrymen. 

Aa the travellers journeyed on their way, they were alarmed 
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by repeated cries for aasistaiioe ; and when ihey rode up to the 
luaoe from whence they came, they were surprbed to find a 
horse-litter phioed upon the ground, beside which sat a yonug 
wcmian, richly dressed in the Jewish fashion, while an old man, 
whose yellow cap proclaimed him to belong to the same nation, 
walked up and down with gestures expresdve of the deepest 
despair, and wrung his hands, as' if affected by some strange 
disaster. ^ 

To the inquiries of Athelstane and! Cedric, the old Jew could 
for some time only answer by invoking the protection of all the 
patriarchs of the Old Testament suQceesiyely against the sons of 
lahmael, who were coming to smite them, hip and thigh, with 
tiie edge of the sword. When he began to come to himself out 
of this agony of terror, Isaac of York (for it was our old friend) 
was at lengtii able to explain, that he had hired a body-guard of 
six men at Ashby, together with mulQS for carrying Ihe litter of 
a sick friend. This party had undertaken to escort him as far 
as Doncaster. They had come thus far in safety ; but having 
received information from a wood-cutter that there was a strong 
band of outlaws lying in wait in the lyoods before them, Isaac's 
mercenaries had not only taken flight but had carried off with 
them the horses which bore the litter, and left the Jew and his 
daughter without the means either of defence or of retreat, to be 
plundered, and probably murdered, by the banditti, who they 
expected every moment would bring down upon them. ** Would 
it but please your valours," added Isaac, in a tone of deep humi- 
liation, ^ to permit the poor Jews to travel nnder your safeguard, 
I swear by the tables of our law, that never has iiEivour been con- 
ferred upon a child of Israel since the days of our captivity^ 
which shall b^ more gratefully acknowledged." 

** Dog of a Jew !" said Athelstane,<£hose memory was of that 
petty kind which stores up trifles of all kinds, but particularly 
triflmg offences, " dost not i^member how thou didst beard us in 
the g^ery at the tilt-yard^ Fight or flee, or compound with 
the outlaws as thou dost list, a^ neither aid nor company from 
us ; and if they rob only such as thee, who rob aU the world, I, 
finynine own share, shall hold them right honest folk.^' 
(^Bdric did not assent to the severe proposal of his companion. 
''We shall do better," said he, " to leave them two of our atten- 
dants and two horses to convey them back to the next village. 
It will diminish our strength but little; and with your gSyd 
•word, noble Athelstane, and the aid of those who remain, it will 
be fi{^ work for us to Uuoe twenty of those runagat^f 

Sowena, somewhat alarmed by the mention of outlaws in force, 
waA 9o Bear them, strongly seconded the proposal of her guar- 
^iO. But Rebecca, suddenly quitting her dejected posture, and 
% her way through the atten&nts to the palfrey of the 
iady, knelt down, and, after the Oriental fashk>n in 
superiors, kissed the hem of Rowena's garmeniL 
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Then xhang, tnd throwiiu^ bads her TeO, afae imp l o fed her, fai 
ifae great name of the God whom they bolh worshipped) md by 
that revelation of the Law i|pon Mount Smai, in wmch tiiey bow 
bdfieved, that she would have compassion upon them, and suffer 
them>to go forward nnder their saiegnard. Mt is jwt for myself 
thai I i«ay this fi»rour/' said Rebecca ; ^ nor is it even for that 
ppor old man. I know, that to wrong and to q^ our nation is 
a light fiEudt^ if not a merit with the Christians ; and what is it to 
us whether it be done in ih» city, in Ihe desert, or in the field ? 
Butiji is in the name of one jdear to many, and dear even to you, 
that I beseech yon to iei this sick perKMl be tranqrorted with 
care and tendeniess under your protection. For, if evil chance 
h0P, the last moment ef your ufe would be imbittered wit^ 
jceget for denyins that whi^ I ask of you." 
' The noUe and solemn air with which Rebecca made this 
^peal, gai» it double weight with the fair Saxon. 

f< The man is old and feeble," she said to her gnardian, ^ the 
maiden youns and beautiful, tiieir frieiid sick and in peril of his 
life— F- Jews mough they be^ we cannot as Christians leave them 
in this exteemity. Let them unload two oi the sumpter-mules, 
and put the baggage behind two of the serfs. The mules may 
transport the litter, and we have leA horses for the old man and 
his dauditer.'* 

Cednc readily assented to ^^t she proposed, and Athektane 
only added the condition, ** that they should travd in the rear of 
the whole party, where Wamba," he said, ** nug^t attend them 
with his shield of boar's brawn." 

^^^Thave left my shield in the tilt-yard," a n s w e red the Jester, 
'^ Whii^ been the fiite of many a better knight than myself." 

Athelstane coloured dee^y, for such had been his own iate on 
the last day of the tournament ; while Rowena, who was pleased 
in the same ^portion, as if to make amends for the brutal jest 
of her unfeehng suitor, requested Rebecca to ride by her side. 

** It were not fit I. should do so," answered Rebecca, with 
proud humility, ^ where n^ society might be hdd a disgznce to 
my protectress." 

By this time the change of baggage was hastily aehiev^ ; for 
the single word ^ outlaws ", rendered every one euffidentiy alert, 
and#the apiax)ach of twiHglrtanade the boond yet niOTe impressive. 
Amid the bustle, Gurth was taken £rom horseback, in the course 
of whidi removal he prevailed upon the Jester to slack the cord 
with which his aims were bound. It was sa negligently refas- 
tened, perhaps intBnttonally,^on the part of Wamba, that Gnrth 
found no dimcnll^r in fineing his < arms^altogether from bondaoe, 
and the% gliding into the thiehet^ he SMide his escape firom ua 

The bustle ^lad.been considerable, and it was some time befoiie 
Gurth was miBsed; for, as he was to be placed for the r^ of the 
JQumey behind a servvit^eveiy one suppoeed that some other of 
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fate €ompAiiioii8 had him under his custody, md when H began to 
be whispered among them that Garth .had actually dieaippeared, 
they were und«r such immediate expectation of an attack firom 
tlie outlaws, that it was not hejld convenient to pay mndi attett- 
tion to the circumstan^\ 

The path upon wU^me parly travelled was now so narrow, 
as not to admit, with any sort of x^nv^enee, above two ; riders 
abreast, and began to descend into a dingle, traversed by a brook 
whose banks were broken, swampy, and overgrown with dwarf 
willows. Cedrie and Athelstane^ who were at the head of their 
retinue, saw the risk of being attacked at this pass ; but neither 
of them having had much praotioe in war^ no b^w mode of 
nreventing the danger occurred to them thanr that they should 
nasten through the defile as last as possible.. Advancing, thcre^ 
fore, without much order, they had just crossed the brodt with a 
part of their followers, when they were assailed in ftont,* flanh^ 
and rear at once^ with an impetuosity to which, in their confused 
and ill-prepared condition, it was impossible to offer effectual 
resistance. The shout of f A white dragon ! —-a white dra(^n ! 
— Saint Greorge for merry England I" war cries adopted by ibe 
assailants, as belonging to their assuiUed character of i^on 
outlaws, was. heard on every .side,! and on .every side enemies 
appeared with a rapidity of advance and attack which seemed to 
multiply their numbers. 

Both the Saxon chiefs were made prisoners at the same 
moment, and eadi under circumstances expressiiw of his charac- 
ter. Cedric, the instant that an enemy a^)eared, lanelied at 
him his remaining javelin, which, taking better effect than that 
which he had hurled at Fangs, nailed the man against' an oak» 
tree that happened to be dose behind him. Thus far successful, 
Cedric spurred his horse against a second, drawing his sword at 
Ihe same time, and striking with such inconsiderate fury, thlit his 
weapon encountered a thick branch, which hung oror him, and 
he was disarmed by the violence • of . his own /bkiw. He was 
instantly made prisoner, and ]^led from his harae 'by two -or 
three of the banditti who crowded around him. Athdstane 
shared his cf4)tivity, his bridle having been seized, and he himself 
forcibly dismounted, long before he could draw his wea]^n, or 
assume any posture of cTOctual defence. i .. . 

The attendants, embarrassed, with, baggage, surprised and ter- 
rified at the fiite of their masters, fell an easy prey to the assail- 
ants; while the Lady Rowena, in the centre of the cavalcade, 
and the Jew and his daughter in the rear, esperienoed the same 
misfortune. i i . .- p ^ • 

Of all ^^ train none escaped except Wamba, who shewed 
apbki tibe occasion smdL more courage than those whoDpretended 
to mateir sense. (^ possessed his^lf of a sword, belonging to 

Tof the domestiol^ who was just drawing it with a> tardy and 
% handy Ifud it about him like a Mon, drove backaeverol 
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who approached him, and made a bfave, tfaongh inefl^Bctoai 
attempt to suocomr his master. Findinff himself overpowered, 
the Jester at length threw himself from his horse, phinged into 
the thicket, and, favoured by &e general confunon, esci^ied from 
the scene of action. 

Yet tiie valiant Jester, as soon as he fomid himself safe, hesi- 
tated more tiian once whether he should not torn back and share 
the laiptivity of a master to whom he was sincerely attach^) 

^ I nave heard men talk of the blessings of freedom," he said 
to himself, ^ but I wish any wise man would teach me what use 
to make of it now that I have it.*' 

As he pronoimced these words aloud, a voice very near him 
called out in a low and cautious tone, ** Wamba I** and, at the 
same time, a dog, which he recognized to be Fangs, jumped up 
and fawned upon him. ^ Gurin V* answered Wamba, with the 
same caution, and the swineherd immediately stood before him. 

** What is the matter %** said he eagerly ; ^ what mean these 
cries, and that clashing of swords !" 

^ Only a trick of the times," said Wamba ; ^ they are all pri 
soners." 

^ Who are prisoners !" exclaimed Gurth, impatiently. 

** My lord, and my lady, and Athelstane, and HmuUbert, and 
Oswald." 

<* In the name of God 1" said Gurth, '< how came they pri> 
soners ! — and to whom I" 

«Our master was too ready to fi^t," said the Jester ; ^ and 
Athelstane was not ready enough, and no other person was 
ready at alL And they are prisoners to green cassocks, and 
black visors. And they lie all tumbled about on the green, like 
the crab-apples that you shake down to your swine. And I 
would laugh at it," said the honest Jester, *< if I could for weep- 
ing." And he shed tears of unfeigned sorrow. 

Gurth's countenance kindled — << Wamba," he said, ^ thou hast 
a weapon, and thy heart was ever stronger than thy brain, — we 
are o^y two — but a sudden attack frSifk men of resolution will 
do much — follow me I" 

^ Whither ! — and for what purpose t" said the Jester. 

« To rescue Cedric." 

**^^t you have renounced his service but now," said Wamba. 

"Tliat," said Gurth, << was but while he was fortunate — 
follow me n 

As the ^^ter was about to obey, a third person suddenly made 
his ^pearance, and commanded them boUi to halt From his 
dress and arms, Wamba would have conjectured him to be one 
of those outhiws who had just assailed his master ; but^ besides 
that he wore no mask, the glittering baldric across his shoulder, 
with the rich bugle-horn which it supported, as well as the cafan 
and commanding (expression of his voice and manner, made him, 
notwithstanding the twilight, recognize Locksle/^£^yeomanf iriio 
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had been victorious, ^der such disadvantagttnur obrcQiiiBtaiuSe^ 
m the contest for the prize of archenr. (MT W^V-' > ^ 

^ What is the meaning of all this,^* said he, **ov who is it that 
rifle, and ransom, and make prisoners, in these forests I" 

^ You may look at their cassocks dose by,'' said Wamba, ^ and 
see whether they be thy children's coats or no — for they are as 
like thine own, as one green pea-cod is to another." 
• ** I will learn that presently," answered Locksley ; ^(£d I 
charge ye, on peril of youf lives, not to stir from the place where 
ye s^nd, until I have retumectT) Obev^e, and it shall be the 
better for you and your masters.— (^t stay, I > must render 
myself as like these men as possible." 

So saying, he unbuckled his baldric with the bugle, took a 
feather from his cap, abd gave them to Wamba ; then drew a 
vizard from his pouch, and, repeating his charges to them to 
stand fiist, went to execute his purposes of reconnoitring. 

** Shall we stand fast, Gurth I" said Wamba ; *< or shs^ we e'en 
give him leg-baiH In my foolish mind, he had all the equipage 
uf a thief too much in readiness, to be himself a true man." 

** Let him be tlie devil," said Gurth, '^ an he will. We can be 
no worse of waiting his return. If he belong to that party, he 
must ahvady have given them the alarm, and it will avail nothing 
either to fight or fly. Besides, I have late experience, that 
amnt thieves are not the worst men in the world to have to 
deal with." 
■ The yeoman returned in the course of a few minutes. 

^ Friend Gurth," he said, *^ I have mingled among yon men, 
and have learnt to whom they belong, and whither they are bound. 
There is, I think, no chance that they will proceed to any actual 
violence against their prisoners. For three men to attempt them 
at this moment, were little else than madness ; for they are good 
•men oi war, and have, as such, placed sentinels to give the alarm 
when any one approaches. But I trust soon to gather such a 
.UstG^ as may act in defiance of all their precautions ; you are 
both servants, and, as I think, fiiithful servants, of Cedric the 
Saxon, the friend of the rights of Englishmen. He shall not want 
Engticdi hands to help him in this extremity^ Come then with 
m^jmtil I gather more aid." 

^0 saying, he walked through the wood at a great pace, fol- 
lowed by the jester and the swineherd. It was not consistent 
with Wamba's humour to travel long in silence. 
. ** I think," said he, looking at the baldric and burie which he 
•tin carried, ** that I saw the arrow shot which won uiis gay prize, 
•and that not so long since as Christmas." 

** And I," said Gurth ^ could take it on my halidome, that I 
\mf heard the voice of the good yeonuin who won it, by night as 
wfSk as by day, and that the moon is not three days older since I 

^ iCme lumeet friends/' replied the yeoman, << who^ or what I 
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•m, is iittle to the pxeeent poipoee; should I free jonr master, 
Toa will have reason to thiidc me llie best friend jou have ^ver 
had in yonr lives. And whether I am known by one name or 
another— ^or whether I ean draw a bow as well or better than a 
cow-keeper, or whether it is my pleasore to walk in suidiine or 
by mooi^ht, are matters, ii^iich, as they do not concern yoo, so 
neither need ye bnsf younehres r«meeting them." 

^Ouf heads are in ime hon^s monm,*' said Wamba, in a whisper 
to GtUTlfa, ^ get Ihem out how we can." 

f* Hush— be sSent," said Gmrth. <<Off«cid him not by thy fdlly» 
and I trust sincerely that all will go welL^ 



CHAPTER XXI. 

t - ' .J 

Wlien autumn nigbtt were loiv 9aA ^wir» 

And fprest wi^ks were dark and dUn^ 
How sW^etly on the pilgrim's ear 

Wa» wont to steal the hentitt% hjnm ! 

Devotion borrows Music^ tone. 

And Music toolc Devotion's wlBg ; 
And, Uke the bird that hails t})e |ui9, 

They soar to heaven, and soaring sing. 

The Hermit <{/"& Clemenft WOL 

It was after three hours' good walking tiiat the semnite of 
Cedric, with their mysterious guide, arrived at a small opening in 
the forest, in the centre of which' grew an oak-tree of enormous 
magnitude, throwing its twisted brandies in every direction. 
Beneath this tree £mpor five yeomen iay^stretehed on the gnkmd, 
while another, as sentinel, walked to and fro in the moonli^^ 
shade. . ^ -t . . . i - ■ . . '^ 

Upon hearings the^sound >of feet a{^roaching, the watch la- 
Btantiy gave the alarm, and the jsleepers as suddenly started «p 
and- bent thdrboMfs*' Sis arrows phused on the string were 
pointed towards the quarter fromwhidi the travellers approached, 
when their guides -being recogniaed, was welcomed with every 
token of respect and attachment^ and all signs and feara of a 
rough reception at once subsided. ' ' . 

*^ Where is the MiUer 1" was his first question. 

'^ On the road towards Bottieiham.^ - 

<* With how many !" demanded the leada*, for such he seemed 
to be. . , I . , ■ . 

^ With six men, and good hoge of booty, if it please St 
Nichohis." 

^ Devoutiy «>oken," said Lododey : ^ and where is A]]aa-»* 
Daler 

<' Wafted up towards the Watling-street, to watch for the Prior 
of Jorvaulx." 

^That is well thought on also/' replied the ciqttaiii;—^ and 
wh^re is the Friar f 
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"InbiscelL* 

'^ Thither wiH I go," said Locksley. ^ IHspene and BMk your 
companions. Colleet vAmi force *ywi can, for there's game^ afoot 
that most be fannted hard, Midwfll torn to bay. M^t me here 
by day-break. — And stay," he added, ** I have forgotten #lat is 
most necessary of the whele — Two of you take t^e road qtlickly 
towards Torquiktmiej the -Castle of Front-de-Boeof. A set of 
gaHants, who have been masqueraie^e in such guise as (mt own^ 
are cairying a band of prisoners thiuer — Watch them closely, 
for even if they reach' the castle before we collect our force, our 
honour is concerned to punish fhem^ and we wiU find m^ans to 
do so. Keep a close watch on Ifaem therefore ; and desf>atdi one 
of your comrades, the lightest of fitot^to bring the news of the 
yeomen thereabout'' 

They promised implicit obe^eneiBj 'and departed with alacrity 
on thenr different errands. In the meanwhile, their leader and ms 
two companions, who now looked upon him with great respect, as 
well as some fear, pursued their way to the chapel of Copmanhurst 

When they had reached ther little' moonli^t glade, having in 
front the reverend, though ruinous chapel, and &e rude hermi- 
tage, so well suited to -ascetic devotion, Wamba whispered to 
Gurth, *^ If this be the habitation of a thief, it makes good the 
old proverb. The nearer- tlie^ dkardi the fiirther fh>m God. — 
And by my cockscomb," he- added, ^ I think it be even to — 
Hearken but to the black sanctus which they are ranging in the 
hermitage!" 

In fact the aiichorite and his ^est were- performing, at the full 
extent of their very powerful lungs, an (M drinking song, of 
which this was the buiden : — 

* * Ck>in^, trowl the broim boid to me. 

Bully boy, bollvlK)^, 
Oome, trowl the brown bowl to roe : 

Ho I Jolly Jenkin» I my » knaye ia drinking, 
Ck>me, trowl the brown bowl to me.*' 

< ^ Now, that is not iH fiung," flaid Wataiba, who had throiVta in a 
few of his own flourishes to help out the diorus. " But who, in 
tiie saint's name, ever expected to have heard such a jolly chant 
oome from out a hermit's ceil at midnieht !" 

^ Marry, that should I," said Gur&, ^ for the jolly Oerk of 
Copmanhurst is a known man^ and kills hidf the deer that are 
stolen in this walk. Men say that the keeper has complained to 
his official, and' that he will be stripped of his cowl and cope alto- 
gslher, if he keep not better order." 

Wfafle they were thus spei^in£j)Locksley's loud and repeated 
knodai had at length disturbed the andiorite and his guest 
*B|y my beads," said the hermit, stopping short in a grand 
" * " ' "not for 
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maKgnant enongh to oonstme ihe hospitable refreehment which 
I havto been offering to yon, a weary traveller, for the matter of 
three short hours, into sheer dninkenness and debaudiery, 
▼ices aUke alien to my profession and my disposition." 

^ Base calumniators !" replied tile knij^t ; ^ I would I had tiie 
chastising of them. Neveruieless, Holy Clerk, it is true that all 
have their enemies ; and there he those in this very Und whom 
I would rather speak to through the bars of my hehnet than 
Larefiioed." 

''Get thine iron pot on thy head then, friend Sluggard, as 
quickly as thy nature will permit," said the hermit^ " while I 
remove these pewter flagons, whose late contents run strangely in 
mine own pate; and to drown the clatter — for, in faith, I feel 
somewhat unsteady — strike into the tune which tiiou hearest me 
sing ; it is no matter for the words — I scarce know them mvselCTi 

So saying, he struck up a tiiundering De profundit danMvt, 
imder cover of which he removed the apparatus of their banquet; 
. while the knight, laughing heartily, and arming himself all the 
while, assisted his host with his voice from time to lime as his 
mir^jpermitted. 

l£what devil's matms kte you after at this hour t" said a voice 
from without. 

<< Heaven forgive you, Sir Traveller 1" said the hermit, whose 
own noise and perhaps his nocturnal potations, prevented from 
recognizing accents which were tolerably * familiar to him — 
" Wend on your way, in the name of Gbd and Saint Dunstan, 
and disturb not the devotions of me and my holy broth^^ 

" Mad priest," (Shswer^ the voice from without, '^pen to 
LocksleyT' ^(x(d^ 

** All's safe — all's rig^t^" said the hermit to his companion. 

** But who is he t" said the Black Knight ; '^ it imports me 
much to know." 

'<Who is het" answered the hermit; ''I tell thee he is a 
fnend." 

** But what friend I" answered the knight; ''for he may be 
friend to thee and none of mine." 

" What friend !" replied the hermit ; " that, now, is one of the 
questions that is more easily asked than answered. What friend ! 
— why, he is, now that I bethink me a Uttie, the very same honest 
keeper I told thee of a while since." 

" Ay, as honest a keepier as thou art a pious hermit," replied 
the knight, ^ I doubt it not But undo the door to him before he 
beat it from its hinges." 

Se dogs in the meantime, which had made a dreadful baying 
e commencement of the disturbance, seemed now to recog- 
nize the voice of him who stood without ; for, totally changing 
their manner, they scratched and whined at the door, as if inter- 
ceding for his admission. The hermit speedily unbolted- his 
portal, and admitted Locksley, with his two compaoionC 
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** Why, hermit,!' Wa9 the yeoman's first question as soon as hm 
beheld the knigh^' ^ what boon companion ha3t thou here t" 

** A bother of our order," replied the friar, shaking his head ; 
" we have been at our orisons alt night." 

*^ He is a monk of the church militant, T think," answered 
Locksley ; ^ and there be more of them abroad. I tell thee, 
friar, thou must lay down the rosary and take up the qtiarter- 
staff ; we shall need every one of our merry men, whether clerk 
or layman. — But," he added, taking him a step aside, '' art thou 
mad ! to give admittance to a knight thou dos^ not know I Hast 
thou forsot our articles I" 

** Not know him !" replied the friar, boldly, ** I know him as 
well as the beggar knows his dish." 

^ And what is his name, then !" demanded Locksley. 

'^ His name," said the hermit — << his name is Sir Anthony of 
Scrahlestone — as if I would drink with a man, and did not know 
his name !" 

'f.^ou hast been drinking more than enough, friar," said the 
woodsman, ^ and, I fear, prating more than enough too." 

^Grood yeoman," said the Imight, coming forward, **be not 
wroth with my merry host. He <5d but afford me the hospitality 
which I would have compelled from him if he had refused it" 

** Thou compel 1" said the friar ; " wait but till I have changed ^ 
this gray gown for a green cassock, and if I make not a quarter^ 
staff riug twelve upon thy pate, I am neither true clerk nor good 
woodsman." 

fWhile he spoke thus, he stript off his gown, and appeared in a 
dose black buckram doublet and drawers, over which he speedily 
did on a cassock of green, and hose of the same colour. ** I pray 
thee truss my points," said he to Wamba, ** and thou shalt have 
a cup of sack for thv labour." 

• ** Gramercy for thy sack," said Wamba ; '* but think'st ihou it 
is lawfrd fdr me to aid you to transmew thyself from a holy her- 
mit into a sinful forester I" 

" Never fear," said the hermit ; ^ I will but confess the sins of 
my green cloak to my greyfriar's frock, and all shall be well again." 

^ Amen !" answered the Jester ; ** a broadcloth penitent would 
have a sackcloth confessor, and your frock may absolve my motley 
doublet into the bargain." 

So saying, he accommodated the friar with his assistance in 
tying the enctiess number of points, as^the laces which attached the ' 
lM>se to the doublet were then temed. ^ 

While they were thus employ^Locksley led the knight a little 
ttpBXt, and addressed him thus: — ''Deny it not. Sir Knight — 
■§am he who decided the victory to the advantage of the 
*Mil against the strangers on the second day of the touma- 

t^ jAi what follows, if you guess truly, good yeoman !" replied 
^ki^^ 
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« I flboiiM in tliit imse hoM yoi^** i^fied te jMnni, «alfi^ 

(fSocii tt the daty of a taw kniglit tt least,'' ni^ 
Champion; * and I would not>w9fai^y tfiai Umvb wore reaaon to 
think otiierwiaa <^ me."' 

f But for n^ parpofle,''4nud iiie yeoniuiy ^ ihoa AooMaT te^^ 
wan a good KngndmMm as a good kni^ ; for tfiai ndiidi HSirB 
tn speak of concerns, indeed, the duty of everj honest'man, bat is 
more eq>eciaHy that of a true-born natire of England." 

^ Yon can speak to no one," replied ttie knight, *Ho whom Eng- 
hnd, and the life of eveiy RngBshman, csn b6 dearer than to me." 

^ I woald winin^y bdiere so," said the woodsman, <* forneTor 
had this eountnr sndi need to be siq»ported by those ^o love her. 
Hear me, and I will teD thee of an enterprise, in which, if tlHNt 
be'kfe reafly Oat Whidi than seemest, thon mayest take an 
bononrable part A band of villains, m the disguise of better 
men than themselves, have made themselves master of the person 
of aaoble JSngyrfiman, called Cedric the Saxon, together with his 
ward, and his friend Athelstane of Coningsbuigh, and have 
tranmorted them to a castle in this forest, ealled-Torquilstone. I 
ask ta thee, as a good knight and a good FmgliBhman^ wiH tlroa 
aid in thmr rescue ?" 

^ I am bound by my vow to do so," replied the kni^t ; ''bat I 
wonldvwilliogly know ^o you are, who request my asHJHtance in 
thai^ behalf I" 

^ I am," said the forester, ^ a nameless man ; but I am the 
friend of my country, and of my oountry^s fri^ids — With this 
account of me you must for the present remain satisfied, the more 
especially since you yourself desire to continue unknown. BeheVe 
however, that my word, when pled^^ is as inviolate as if I wore 
golden spurs." 

^ I willingly believe it," said the knight; ^ I have be^ accus- 
tomed to study. miesD*B coantenancds, and I can read in thine 
honesty and resolution. I will, therefore, ask thee no fiirther 
questions, but aid thee in setting at freedoin these oppressed cap- 
tives ; which done, I trust we shall part better acquainted, and 
w^aatisfied with each other." u . 

(fSo,". said Wamba to Gurtfa,*^for ihe friar b^g now fully' 
eqwpped, the Jester, having approadied ts the other side of the 
hut, iad beard the conchiBion of the conversation, — << So, we 
have got a new ally t — I trust the valour of the knight will be 
truer metal Ihan the religion of the hermit, or the himesty of the 
yeoman ; for this Lockaley looks like a hom deer-stealer, and the 
priest like a lusty hypocrite." 

<< Hold thy peace, Wamba," said Garth; ^ it may all be as thoa 
dost guess ; but were the homed devil to rise and proffer me bia 
assistance to set at liberty Cedric and the Lady Rowena, I fear I 
should hardly have religion enough to refuse the foul fiend's offiWi 
and bid him get behind me." 
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The friar was now completely accoutred as a yeomaiiy with 
sword and tmclder^ bow and quiver, and a strong partisan over 
his shoulder. He left his ceU at the head of the party, and, 
having carefully locked the door, deposited the key under the 
threshold. ] ^ 

** Art thou in condition to do good servide, friar,*^ said Locksley , 
''or does the brown bowl still run in thy head !" 

** Not more than a draught of St Dmistan's fountain will allay,'* 
answered the priest; ^something there is of a whizzing in my 
brain, ai|d of instability in my legs, but you shall presently see 
both pass away." 

So sayin|;, he stepped to te «toa«t«slirj;'lli Whidrihe Wtttei4 of 
the fountain as they fell formed bubbles which danced in the 
white nvxNi^ht, and took so Ic^^ ib*dnMg|il«il^if he had meiAnt 
to •xhaust'tifte luring. . ^ ■ • if.» •* • < *■ 

^ Wlien< didst thoa drink :as deepa dlvnghlrof water before, 
Holg^ jSeik <^ Copmanhurvt f «aid the Bfavek lUlght. 

^CNever «nce n^ wina-butt leaked, and let out its liquor by an 
SHegal vent," replied the? friar, '<and'«o left jsSb nothing to drink 
butmy pfttron's boanty here.^'^ i-" ■'"■ ' >' ^ ' 

Then phmging his hands: amd >head into the founthSn, he washed 
from tern* all marks ef the mid]dgfatr6Vd.''r^ < • 

Thus- refreshed and sobered, the^jo^^riest'twirled his heavy 
partisan roiund' his head ^th three m^rs| ai^ if he had been 
balancing a reed, exdaiming at the Same time, ^ Where be 
tli08e> fake ravishers, who carry off wenches agahist their will ! 
May the foul fiend fly off with me, if I am not man enoudi ^or a 
dcMBenof them." i ' . vr -^ ; - I i '^ " 

^'Swearest thou> Holy Qerh P said the BUck Knight 

*< Oeik me no C3er]»," replied the tnuisfdnned' priest ; ** by 
Saint Georae and the Dragon^ I am no^longer a idiaveling ihdsk 
while my frock is on my back— When I am cased in my green 
casBock, I will drink,, swear, and wo9 a lass, with any blithe 
forester m the West Riding."' 

^ Caine on,' Jadt' Priest^" said Locksley, ^ and be siienti'^fikou 
art as noisy as a whole oonveiit on a holy eve, when the fVither 
Abbot has gone to bed. -^ Come en you| tooy my masUin^ tainty 
not tO'talk m it^-^I say, come on, we must collect all our forces, 
and few enough we sluUl have^of we are to^stcxrtii' &cf 'Gastle of 
Reginald Front-de-Boeui" *- t*/ . • - 

^WhfU 1 is it Front-de>>B<Buf," said the Bhiek Knight, ^ who 
has atopt on the king's highway, the -Idng^B'liegesubjectB ! — ^^Is he 

Bed tiiief and oppressor t" • -'-" ' 

'C^fNreasor he ever WMv"i8aid Loeksleyi 

* Ajid for thief," said the priest, << I doubt if ever he were 
^nmtuM so honest a man^aa' many a thief Of my acquaintance." 

^Ifofe on, i^est, and be.%Bilent," said the yeoilian ; ^ it were 
ti1t«t|m led the way to the phuse of rendezvous, tl^ say what 
dwm M left nnsaid, botii in decency and prudencc'j;^ 
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CHAPTER XXTI. 

AIm, bow many boon and yean have past. 
SiBce haman forms liave round tliis table sate, 
Or lamp, or taper, on its surface gleam'd ! 
MethinKf , I hear the sound of time long paas'd 
Still murmuring o'er us, in the lofty void 
Of these dark arches, like the ling'ring voices 
Of thoie irtio hmg within their graves have slept. 

Orrut a Tragedy, 

rWHiLE tfaefle mettBores were takmg in behalf of. Cedric and his 
eMB^anionsy the armed men by whom the latter had been seised, 
hnrned their captives alone towards the place of security, where 
they intended to imprison mem. But darkness came on hait, and 
the paths of the wood seemed but im|)erfectly known to the 
marauders. They were compelled to make several lon^ halts, 
and once or twice to return on their road to resume the duectiim 
which they wished to pursue. The summer mom had dawned 
upon them ere they could travel in full assurance that they held 
the rig^t path. But confidence returned with light, and the 
cavalcade now moved n^iidly forward. Meanwhile, the following 
dialogue took place betwe^i the two lead^s of the banditti. 

'^ It is time thou shouldst leave us. Sir Maurice," said the 
Temphff to De Bracy, ^in order to prepare the second part of 
thy mystery. Thou art next, thou Imoweet, to act the Knight 
Deliverer." 

" I have thought better of it," said De Bracy; << I will not 
leave thee till the prize is fiuriy deposited in Front-De-Boeuf a 
castle. There will I appear before the Lady Rowena in mine own 
ahi^, and trust that me will set down to the vehemence of my 
passion the violence of which I have been guilty." 

^ And what has made thee change thy plan, De Braoy f 
replied the Knight Templar. 

^ That concerns thee nothing," answered his companion. 

^ I would hope, however. Sir Knight," said the Templar, ** that 
this alteraticm of measures arises from no suspicion of my honour* 
able meaning, such as Fitzurse endeavoured to instil into thee 1" 

^ My thoughts are my own," answered De Bracy ; ^ the fiend 
laughs, they say, #hen one thief robs another ; and we know, that 
were he to spit fire and brimstone instep it would never prevent a . 
Templar from following his bent" 

^ Or the leader of a Free Company," answered the Templar, 
" from dreading at the hands of acomrade and friend, the injnstioe 
he does to all mankind." 

^ This is unprofitable and perilous recrimination," answered De 
Braey ; ^ suffice it to say, I know the morals of the Temple- 
Order, and I will not give thee the power of cheating me out ol 
the fiiir prey for which I have run such risks." 
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^Paha,'^ replied Ifae Ten^lar^ «(what hjist tfaoa to Ibar1~- 
Thou knowest the tows of our order." 

** Bi^t well," said De Bracy, <<aiid also how they are kept 
Come, Sir Templar, the laws of gallantry have a liberal interpre*. 
tation in Palestme, and this is a case in which I will trust nothing 
te your oonsdence." 

^ Hear the trutii, Ihen," said tiie Templar ; ^ I care not for 
your blne^yed beauty. There is in that train one who will make 
me a better mate." 

^ What I wouldst thou stoop to the waiting damsel !" said De 
Bracy. 

<< No, SsT Knight," said the Temphur, haughtily. « To the 
waiting-woman will I not stoop. I have a prize among the 
c^ytives as lovely as thine own." 

** By the mass, thou meanest the fiur Jewess !" said De Bracnr. 

*< And if I do," said Bois-Guilbert, ^ who shall gainsay me t" 

•* No one that I know," said De Bracy, ''unless it be your vow 
ef celibacy, or a check of conscience for an intrigue with a 
Jewess." 

^,For my vow," said the Templar, ^onr Grand Master hath 
granted me a dii^^ensation. And for my conscience, a man that 
has slain three hundred Saracens, need not reckon up every little 
failings like a village giri at her first confession upon Good 
Fricb^ eve." 

^Thon knowest best thine own privileges," said De Bracy. 
** Yet, I would have sworn thy thoughts lutd been more on the 
old usurer's money bass, than on the t>lack eyes of the daughter." 

** I can admire both," answered the Templar ; " hosiers, the 
old Jew is but half-prize. I must share his spoils with Front-de- 
BoBuf, who wiU not lend ua the use of his castle for nothing. I 
must have something 'that I can term exclusively my own by this 
foray of ounj, and I nave fixed on the lovely Jewess as my pecu- 
liar prize. But, now thou knowest my drift, thou wilt resume 
thine own original plan, wilt thou not ! — Thou hast nothing, thou 
seest, to fear m>m my interference." 

*No," replied de Bracy, "I will remain beside my prize. 
What Ifaou sayest is passing true, but I like not the privileges 
acquired by the dispensation of the Grand Master, and the merit 
acquired by the slaughter of three hundred Saracens. You 
h«ve too good a ri^ht to a free pardon, to render you very scrupu- 
kms about peccadilloes." 

"While tins dialogue was proceeding, Cedric was endeavouring 
to ming out of those who guarded him an avowal of their cha- 
nelBr and purpose. ''You should be Englishmen," said he; 
*Mid yet, sacred Heaven ! you prey upon your countrymen as if 
|0« wcce very Normans. You should be my neighbours, and, if 
«% lay frim^ t for which of my English neighbours have i 
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for I hsre pitied tiieir iiitieEie% and eunt the ofnprearion of tliiir 
tgmimic nobles. What, Hien, would you have oi me ! or in idiat 
can tfaia Tiolekxoe ato^ yo^ir-^ Ye aro worse ihax bnufce beasts in 
your actions, and will you imitate them in ibeur'Yevyidurabneaif 

It was in vain- thai Cedric e;q>ostalated with his goavdsi iniio 
had too many good reasons for their silence to he induced to 
break it either b^ his wrath or his expoetulations,;) Theyoln- 
tinued to hurry mm along, travelling at a very ^rapid rate, 'untU^ 
at the end of an avenue m huge trees, arose Tor^ilston%now the 
hoary and ancient castle of; Be^inald Front^de-Bopuf. ' it was a 
fortress of no great size, consistmg of a donjon, or lar^ and hifjtk 
square tower, surrounded by buiMinga of inliHaffr height, whkh 
were ^icircled by an inner court-yard. Around- the exterior wall 
was a deep moa^ supplied with watiear from a n^hbouring rivu« 
let Front-de-B(Bui, whose character placed, him often' at felid 
wiUi his enemies, had made considerable additbnsto the strength 
of his -castle, by building towers upon the outward- waUy so as- to 
flank.it int. every angles The access,. as-. usual in-, castles* of the 
period, lay through an arched barbican, or outwork, which was 
terminated anddefended by a small turret at each comer. ' * 

Cedric no sdcmer saw &» turrets of Front-de^BoeuTs castle 
raise their ^^y and moss-grown battlements, glimmeiing^ in the 
mor^iing sun above the woods by which tbc!^>were sunrounded^ 
than he instantly augured more truly concerning the<caufe <^ his 
misfortune. f,H - •• . ' • ■■* ^ 

^ I did injustice," he said, '' to iSbe thievesand outlaws of these 
woods, when I supposed such banditti to belong to their bands ; % 
might as justly have confounded the foxes of .these brakes with>tiie 
ravenine wolves of France. Tell me, dogs-^is it my life or my 
wealth mat your master aims at t Is it toomuch that two Sax- 
ons, myself and the noble Athelstane, should ' hold Jand in the 
country which waa once the patrimony of- our race t^-^ Put us 
then to death, and completo your tyranny by taking our lives, aa 
you began with our libonties* If the Saxon Odric cannot rescue 
England, he is willing to die for her. Tell your tyrannical mas- 
ter, I do only beseech him to dismiss the Lady Rowena in honour 
and safety. She is a woman, and he need not dreiad' her; and 
with us voll die all who dare fight in her cause." - r 

The attendants remained as mute to this address as to the.for- 
mer» and they now stood before ^e gate of the castle. De Bracy 
winded his horn three times, and the archers and cro8&-bow m&i, 
who had manned the wall upon seeing, their approach, hastened 
to lower the draw-bridge and admit tuem. The prisoners were 
compelled by .their guarda to alighly and were conducted to aa 
apartment where a mtsty repast was offered them, of which none 
but Athelstane felt fo^ mclmation to partake. Neither Jhad the 
descendant of the Conjgessor much time to do justice to tfae-,gC!od 
cheer placed before them, for their guards gave him and CeMo 
to understand that they weve to.be impriwmed in »ofaambar api^S^ 
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from RoweiuL. RenBtanoe was taIh ; and fhej wore eom^eUed 
to foUow to a large room, which, riaiiig on dumsjr Saxon piUarsy^ 
resembled those nfectories and chapter-houses wmch may be sliU 
seen m the most aneient parts of taar most aneienttmonasteries. 

The Lady Rowena was next separated from> her train, and 
conducted, with courtesy, indeed, but stiM without oewsulting her 
inclination, to a distaniapartment. ■ .The same akrming distmction 
was conferred on Rebecca, in spite of her £iither's entreaties, who 
offared even money, in thik exteemity of distress, ihatshe might 
be permitted to abide with him, << Base unbeliever," answered 
one of Ins guards, ^when thou hast seen thy lair, thou wilt not 
insh thy dMi|^ter to partake iV* And, without farther discussion^ 
the old Jew was forcibly dragged off in a different direotimi from 
the other prisonenk The domestics, after being otreAilly searched 
and ^saxmed, were oqnfined in anotii» part of the <»8tle ; and 
Rowena was refused even the comfort she might have deriTed 
firom the attraidance of her handmaiden £%itha. 

The apartment in which the Saxon chiefs were ocmfined/— for to 
them we turn our first attention, — although at [nesent used as a 
sort of guard-room, had formerly been the great hall of the castle. 
It was now abandoned to meaner purposes, because the prestot 
lord, among other additions to the convenience, security, and 
beauty of h& baronial residemoe, had erected a new and noble hall, 
whose vaulted roof was supported by Hghter and more elegant 
pillars, and fitted up with that hi^r decree of ornament, which 
th« Normans had already introdv^ed into architecture. 

Cedric paced the apartment, filled with indignant reflections on 
the i»ast and on the present, while the apathy ot his companion 
served, instead c^ patience and philosophy, to defend him against 
•eveiy thing save the inconvenience of the present moment ; and 
'so Uttle did he feel even this last, that he was only from time to 
tune roused to a r^ly by Cedric's aniouited and impassioned 
appeal to him. 

^ «Yes," said Cedric, half speaking to himself, and half addressing 
himself to Ath^stane, <<it was in this very hall that my father 
feasted with TorquU WoIfganger,when he entertained the valiant 
and unfortunate Harold, then advancing against the Norwegians, 
who had united themselves to the rebel Tosti. It was in this hall 
that Harold returned the magnanimous answer to the ambassador 
of his rebel brother. Oft have I heard my father kindle as he told 
the tale. The envoy of Tosti was^admitted, when this ample room 
coidd scarce contain the. crowd of noble Saxon leaders, who were 
-^pmffing the blood-red wine around. their momumh." 

. '^ I nope," said Athelstane^ somewhat moved by this part of his 
friend's discourse, ** they will not forget to send us some wine and 
w ft vetions at noon — we had scarce a breathingnspace allowed to 
Icsak^mt frsty. And I never have the benefit of my food when I 
Ml immediately after dismounting from horseback, though the 
litdMs itteommend that practice." 
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Cedrio went on with his story witiiout noticing tiiis inteijee^ 
tional obeorvation of his friend. 

* The envoy of Tosti," he said, ** moved up the hall, undis-. 
mayed by the frowning countenances ot all around him, until h» 
made his obeisance before the throne of King Harold. 

<What terms/ he said, < Lord King, hath thy brother Tosti to 
hope, if he should lay down his arms, and crave peace at thy 
hands f 

* A brother's love,' cried the generous Harold, ^and the £ur 
earidom of Northumberland.' 

'But should Toeti accept these terms,' continued the envoy, 
* what lands shall be assigned to his faithAil ally, Hardrada, Ki^g 
of Norway V 

* Seven feet of English ground,' answered Harold fiercely, 'or, 
as Hardrada is said to 1^ a giant, pertiaps we i|iay allow bun 
twelve inches more.' 

'< The hall rung with acclamations, and cup and horn was filled 
to the Norwegian, who should be speedily in possession of his 
English territory." 

<< I could have pledged him with all my soul," said Athelstane> 
** for my tongue deaves to my -palate." 

''The baffled envoy," continued Cedrio, pursuing with ani- 
mation his tale, though it interested not the listener, " retreated^ 
to carry Tosti and his ally the ominous answer of his injured 
brother. It was then that the distant towers of York, and the 
bloody streams of the Derwent, * beheld that direful conflict, in 
which, after displaying the most undaunted valour, the King of 
Norway, and Tosti, both fell, with ten thousand of their bravest 
followers. Who would have thought that upon the proud day 
when this battle was won, the very gale which waved the Saxon 
banners in triumph, was filling the Norman sails, and impelling 
them to the fiital shores of Sussex ! — Who would have thou|^ 
that Harold, within a few brief days, would himself possess no 
more of hia kingdom, than the share which he allotted in his 
wrath to the Norwegian invader! — Who would have thought 
that you, noble Athelstane — that foa, descended of Hart&'s 
blood, and that I, whose &ther was not the worst defender of 
the Saxon crown, should be prisoners to a vile Norman, in the 
very hall in whidi our ancestors held such high festival 1" 

" It is sad enough," replied Athelstane; "but I trust they will 
hold us to a moderate ransom — At any rate it cannot be their 
purpose to starve us outright ; and yet, althou^ it is high noooy I 
see no preparations for serving dinner. Look up at the window, 
noble Cedric, and judge by the sunbeams if it is not on the verge 
of noon." 

" It may be so," answered Cedric ; "bat I cannot look on tlyit 
stained lattice without ite awakepmg other refleotions thac thoao 



•See Note B. BaUlt^Sta^fitM 
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wh&tsh eonoem tiie ftMBOg aioment^ or Its pitTAtioiis^ Wben 
that window, was wrought, my noble fimd, our hardjr fitthan 
knew not the art.of malanff glass, or of stainuig it — The pride of 
Wolfganger's ^ther brou^t an artist from Normandy to adorn 
his haJl with this new species of emUazonment^ that breaks the 
golden Hgfat.of .Gk)d's blessed day into so many iantastie hues. 
The foreigner^ oame here poor» beggarly, cringing, and sabser* 
vient, ready to doff his cap to tiie meanest native of tlie house- 
hold. He returned pampesed andtNTond, to t^ his n^MMsious 
c ountry men of the wealth and the simplicity of the Saxon nobles 
— a foUy, oh, Athelstane, foreboded of M, as well as foreseen, by 
those descendants of Hengist and Ids hardy tribes, vfho retained 
the simplicity of their manners. We made these strangers our 
bosom friendia, our confidential sennants ; wis borrowed thdr 
artists and their arts, and despised the honest sim^dty and 
hardihood with which our teave ancestors supported tiiemsdves, 
and we became enervated by Norman arts long ere we fell 
under Norman arms. Far better was our homely diet, eaten in 
peace and liberty, than the luxurious dainties, the love of which 
hath d^vered us as bondsmen to the foreign conqueror !" 

''I should,*' replied Athelstane,^ hold very humble diet a 
luxury at present ; and it astonishes me, noble Cedric, that you 
can bear so truly in mind the memory of past deeds, when it 
appearetii you forget the very hour of dmnw.'' 

'< It is time lost," muttered Cedrie apart and impatiently, ^ to 
speak to him of au^^t else but thait which concerns his appetite I 
The soul of Hardicanute hath taken possession of him, and he 
hath no pleasure save to fill, to swiilf and to call for more. 
— Alas I" said he, looking at Athelstane with compassion, ''that 
so dull a spirit should be lodged in so goodly a form I Alas 1 that 
such an enterprise as the regeneration of £ngland should turn on 
a hinge so imperfect I W^ed to Rowena, indeed, her nobler 
and more generous soul may yet awake the better natiure which 
is torpid within ^him. Yet how should this be, while Rowena, 
Athelstane, and I, myself, remain. the prisoners of tins brutal 
marauder, and have been made so perhaps.from assise of the 
dangers which .our liberty might bri^ig to thof usurped power of 
his nation!". . . 

While the Saxon was plunged in these painful reflections, the 
door of their prison opened, and ^ve entrance to a sewer, 
holding his white rod of office. This important person advanced 
into the chamber witha grave pace, followed by four attendants, 
bearing in a table covered witii diahes, the sight and smeU of 
wfaidi seemed to be an instant copqiensation to Atibektane for 
aU the inconvenience he had undergons. The persons who 
attended on the feast were masked and cloaked. 

^ What mummery is this t" said Cedric ; '' think you that we 
we ignorant whose prisoners we are, when we are in the cattle 
of your master t Tell him," he continued, willing to use this 
rou IX. M 
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opportmuty to open a noeotiatioii for his fteedom — ^ T«U ' jbnr 
master, Reginald Front^e-BoBof, that we know no reason he 
can haye for withholding onr liberty, excepting hu nnlawful 
derire to enrich himself at oar expense. Tell him that we jkAd 
to his rapacity, as in similar drcumstanoes we should do to that 
of a literal robber. Let him name the ransom at which he rates 
onr liberty, and it shall be paid, providing the exaction is suited 
to our means." 
The sewer made no answer, bat bowed his head. 
<<And tdl Sir Reginald Front-de-Bosnf," said Atfaelstatie, 
"ibBi I send him my mortal defiance, and challenge hhn to 
combat with me, on foot or horseback, at any secure place, 
within eight days after our liberation; which, if he be a true 
knight, he will not, under these circumstances, venture to reftise 
or to delay.** 

^I shall deliver to the knight your defiance,*' answered the 
sewer ; " meanwhile I leave you to your food.'* 

The challenge of Athelstane was delivered with no good grace ; 
for a lar^ mouthful, which required the exercise of l^th jaws at 
once, added to a natural hesitation, considerably damped the 
effect of the bold defiance it contained. Still, however, his 
speech was hailed by Cedric as an incontestable token of reviving 
spirit in his companion, whose previous indifibrence had begun, 
notwithstanding his ree^>ect for Athelstane's descent, to wear out 
his patience. But he now cordially shook hands with him in 
token of his approbation, and was somewhat grieved when Athel- 
stane observed, " that he would fight a dozen such men as Front- 
de-Boeuf, if, by so dmng, he could hasten his departure from a 
dungeon where they put so much garUo into their pottage." 
Notwithstanding this intimation of a relapse into the apattiy of 
sensuality, Cedric placed himself q^yposite to Athelstane, and 
soon shewed, that if the distresses oi his country could banish 
the recollection of food while the table was uncovered, yet no 
sooner were the victuals put there, than he proved that the 
api>etite of his Saxon ancestors had descended to him along with 
their other qualities. 

'The captives had not long enjoyed their refreshment, however, 
ere their attention was disturbed even from this moist serious 
occupation by the blast of a horn winded before the gate. It 
was repeated three times, with as much violence as S it had 
been blown before an enchanted castle by the destined knight, 
at whose summons halls and towers, barbican and battlement, 
were to roll o£P like a morning vapour. The Saxons started 
from the table and hastened to we window. But their eurioaity 
was disappointed i for these outlets only looked upon the court ol 
the castle and the sound came from beyond its preeinctB. tbib 
summons, however, seemed of importance, for a ooasideraMa 
degree of bustle instantly took place in the castiC) 
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CHAPTEB XXIIL 

My daughter — O my ducats— O my daughter 

— — O my Christian ducats ! 

Justice —the Law— my ducats, and my dau^ter I 

Merchant qf Veniec 

[JMYUiQ the Saxon chiefs to return to their banquet as soon as 
their nngratified euriosity should permit them to atiend to the 
calls of thdr half-satiated appetite, we have to J(M>k in upon the , 
yet more severe imprisonment of Isaac of Yo^^ The poor Jew 
•had been hastily thrust into a dungeon-vault of the castle, the 
floor of which was deep beneatli the level of the ground, and very 
damp, being lower than even the moat itself. The only light was 
receii^ through one or two loop-holes far above the reach of the 
cmtive*8 hand. These apertures admitted, even at mid-day, only 
a dim and uncertain light, which was changed for utter dsurkness 
long before the rest of the castle had lost the blessing of day. 
ChainB and shackles, which had been the portion of former cap- 
tives, from whom active exertions to escape had been apprehended, 
hung rusted and empty on the waUs of the prison, and in the 
rings of <me of those sets of fetters there remained two mouldering 
boTOS, which seemed to have been once those of the human leg, as 
if the prisoner had been left not only ^ perish there, but to be 
consumed to a skeleton. 

At one end of this ghastly apartment was a large fire-grate, 
over the top of which were stretched some transverse iron bars, 
half devourod with rust» 

The whole appearance of the dungeon might have appalled a 
stouter heart than that of Isaac, who, nevertheless, was more 
composed under the imminent pressure of danger, than he had 
seemed to be while affected bv terrors, of which the cause was as 
yet remote and contingent, ^^e lovers of the chase say that the 
hare feels more agony duringtbe pursuit of the greyhounds, than 
when she is struggling in their fangs. * And thus it is probable, 
that the Jews, by the very frequency of their fear on all occasions, 
had their minds in some degree prepared for every effort of 
tyranny whidi could be practised upon them ; so that no aggres- 
taon, when it had taken place, could bring with it that suq>ri8e 
iNibieh is the most disabling quality of terror. Neither was it the 
first time that Isaac had Iraen placed in circumstances so dange- 
lona. He had therefore experience to guide him, as well as hope, 
HmX he mig^t again, as formerly, be deUvered as a prey from the 
, Ibivlir. Above all, he had upon his. side the unyielding obstinacy 
• of his natimiy and that unbending resolution, with which Ismelites 
have baen frequently known ta submit to the uttermost evils 

-* NMa Bettf. — We by no means warrant the nccumcy of this piece of natoraJL 
' y, iriiieU we gi\« uu the autkuriijf ul tlie Wanlour Mb. — L. T.. 
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which power and videnee can iniiet upon them, rather than 
gratify their oppressors by granting their deman^) 
' In this humour of passive resistance, and wiin his garment 
collected beneath him to keep his limbs from tlie wet uiTement, 
Isaac sat in a comer of his dungeon, where his folded hands, his 
disheyeUed hair and beard, his furred doakand high cap, seen by 
the wiry and broken light, would have afforded a study for 
Rembrandt, had that cekbrated painter existed at the period. 
The Jew remained without altering his position, Ibr n^u4y ^three 
hours, at die exjnry of which steps were heard on the duUgeon 
stair. The bolts screamed as they were withdrawn — -the hmges 
creaked as the wicket opened, and Reginald Front-de^BoMif, 
followed by the two Saracen sUyes of the Temphur, entered the 
prison. ' - . ' ' 

f^nt-de'Boeuf, a tail itud strong man, whose life hadb^en 
spen^ in public war or in prirate feuds and broils, and who had 
hesitated at no means of extending his feudal power, had features 
corresponding to his diaracter, and which stronglvjgxpreissed Ifae' 
fiercer and more malignant passions of the mind. (The scars with 
which his visa^ was seamed, would, on features <^ a differmt 
cast, have excited -tiie sympatiiv and veneration due to the marks 
of honourable valour ; but, in the peculiar case of Front-de-BoBuf, 
they onlv added to the ferocity of his countenance, and to die 
dread which his presence inspire^ This formidable bah>n was 
clad in a leathern doublet, fitted close to his body, whidi was' 
frayed and soiled with the stuns of his armour. He had ilo 
weapon, excepting a poniard at his bdt, which served to counter- 
balance the weight of the bundi of rusty keys that hung at his 
li^t side. 

''^^e black slaves who sttend^ Froni-de-Boeuf were stripped 
otQieir gorgeous apparel, and attired in jerkins and troils^a ol 
coarse linen, their sleeves bdng tucked up above the elbow, Hke 
those of butchers when about to exercise their function in the 
slaughter-house. Each had in his hand a small pannier; and, 
when they entered the dungeon, they stopt at me door until 
Front-de-BoBuf himself carefiilly locked and double-locked it. 
Having taken this precaution, he advanced slowly up the apaii- 
ment towards the Jew, upoii whom he kept his eye fixed, as if he 
wished to paralyze him widi his glance, as some aiijttials are said 
to fesciuate their prey. It seemed indeed as if the sulkn and 
malignant eye of fV?ont-de-Boeuf possessed some poortbn of diat 
supposed power over his unfortunate prisoner. The Jew aaio 
with his mouth a-gape, and his eyes fixed on the savage baron 
with such earnestness of terror, that his fhtme seemei tttesatty 
to shrink together, and to diminish fai siigwfafle entugaiflfig Oe 
fierce Norman's fixed and baleful gase. ([Tbe taSuLfffW^ ^ 
deprived not only of the power of risinglo make «w HMm 
which his terror dictated, but he could not even dolF U^ f ^ 
utter anj word of supplication; so stronj^y was ]p^i 

f 
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by tfie eelivictkm tint tortures and death were impeiidmg 



On the other hand, the stately form of the Norman i^wared to 
dila^ in ii||igi4t|idey like jkhat of the eagle, which ruffles up its 
phupage, whoi tihf^i tq pounce on its defenceless prey. He 
Mjqip^ wi|hin tjiree stqis of the comer in which the unfortunate 
Jew nsd now, as it were, coiled himself up into the smallest 
•possible space, and made a sign^or one of the.slayes to i^proach. 
^^le hlack i^telUte came forward accordin^^, and^ producing from 
his basket a laige pair of scales apd several weight^ Jie laid them at 
the feet of Front-de-Bc»uf, and again retired to the respectful 
dista^oe^ at which his companion had already takei^ his station. 

The motions of tli^^se men were slow and solemn, as if there 
impended ovez; thei^, souls some preconception of horror and of 
crud^ Front-4er.9<Buf ymaelf opened the scene by tiius 
addressing his ill-&ted;capti^ 

** Most aocurse4 Aok of ffi^aocursed race," 4ieiM nd| a wak faig 
w ith his d ee p, and mm t a ml C RihpsuBen e s ho es^ his dungeon 
¥ a n l t| y scfist thou these scales t" . 
, The unhappy Je^ is^tumed a feeble affirmative. 

^ In thesis very^ scales shalt thoo. weigh me out," said the 
rriVsntlnw,.yiMPHP<i ^a thousand silver pounds, after. the just 
measure and weight of the Tower of London." 

"Um ' l^iM ' y ijAUs^fi t y roC^qr.dwieei^'^ hs a i id n i a ii "fi i w su c h - a 
ikpHHiil !j~Wh9 ev^ fae^ijd, even in a minstrel's tale, of such a 
.Smn as » tboasfm4* pounds of silver f — What human sight was 
ev^ blessed with tiie vision <^ si|ch a mass of treasure ! — Not 
within tbQ walls of York, ransack my house and thatof all my 
tii^, ^i thou find the tithe <^ that huge sum of silver that thou 
^»afest of." 

'^ J am reasonable," aus w mud Ii\ ' ont d s H o udt ^ and if silver 
be sqant^ I refuse not^.gold. : At the rate of a mark of gold for 
eadi six pounds of silver, thou .dialt free thy unbelieving carcass 
fropn'soco punishment as thy heiart has never even conceived." 

^ Bjure merpy on Qie, noble knij^t ! "e ndaumiH Tn a nn; << I am 
old, and, poor, and hek»lssSn It were unwortiiy to triumph over 
nie-rlt is ^poor deed to crush a worm." 
. *^Old thoo mayest he," •e n li e d t he hnigb t^ ^more shame to 
their I61)y who have suffered thee to grow sray in usury and 
knavsKy — Feeble thoo inayest be, for when had a Jew either 
heart or h«nd — But rich, it is well known thou art." 
. ^Ijnrear to you, noble knight," ^aidJhe-Jew) '^ by all which I 
hsibm^jod,by,aU.whifch we believe, in. i»mmon*< " 

^t$arjfK9,visA thyselj^" a a i il li lwi Ninj uiii j i iiU' mi p ting -hiHv 
*^«A4iMi«otjthine obstinacy seal thy doom, until thou hast seen 
HHi mifmmiop^ tii» finjte that awaifs thee. , Think not I qieak 
^ ^8w«BJy'to excite thy terror, and practise on the b^ise cowardice 
"MMt 4B>ived from thy tribe. I swear to thee by that which 
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thoa dest NOT betfore, by ihe gospel which mir chnroh teadies, 

and by the keys which are given her to bind and to loose^ Hiat 

my pmrpoee is deep and peremptory. This dnngeon is no i^aoe 

^"^ for trinin?. Prisoners ten thousand times more distingaished 

_^, than tiiou hare died within these walls, and their &te halii never 

> been known! But for thee is reserved a long and lingering 

death , to wh ich theirs were luxury.*' 

He^^^made a signal for the slaves to approach, and spoke 
to them apart, in their own language ; for he also had been in 

% Palestiile, where, periiaps, he had learnt his lesson of cruelty. 

V The Saracens produced from thdr baskets a quantity of char- 

coal, a pair of bellows, and a flask of oil. While the one stmdL 

^ a light with a flint and steel, the other disposed the charcoal in 

^/y the large rusty grate which we have already mentioned, and 

^ exercised the bellows until the Aiel came to a red glow. 

^ «Seest thou, 1 iisii rHiaUlii Tlwiifj (In range of iron 

bars above that glowing charcoal !* — on that warm couch thou 
shalt lie, stripped of thy clothes as if thou wert to rest on a bed 
of down. One of these slaves shall maintain the fire beneath 
thee, while the other shall anoint thy wxetcshed limbs with oil, 
lest the roast should bum.— -Now, choose betwixt such a scorching 

"^ bed and the payment of a thousand pounds of silver ; for, by t^b 

head of my uither, thou hast no other option." 

** It is impossible,'*-exdaimed the miserable Jew — ^it is im- 
possible that your purpose can be real! The good Qod ot 
nature never made a heart capable of exercising such cruelty !*' 

' << Trust not to that, Isaac," «aid Frmit-de-Boeii^ ** it were a 

fatal error. Dost thou think that I, who have seen a town 
sacked, in which thousands of my Christian countrymen per- 
ished by sword, by flood, and by fire, will blench firom my pur- 
pose for the outcries or screams of one single wretehed Jew ! — 
(^ thinkest thou tihat Ihese swarthy slaves, who have neither law, 
country, nor conscience, but their master's will — who use the 
poison, or the stake, or the poniard, or the cord, at his slightest 
wink — thinkest thou that they will have mercy, who do not even 
understand the language in which it is asked I — Be wise, old 

^v man ; discharge thyself of a portion of thy superfluous wealth ; 

^'* repay to the hands of a Christian a part of what thou hast 

; acquired by the usury thou hast practised on those of his religion. 

'^ Thy cunning may soon swell out once more thy shrivelled move. 

but neither leech nor medicine can restore thy scorched hide 
and flesh wert thou once stretehed on Ihese bam) Tell down thy 
ransom, I say, and rejoice that at such rate won canst redeem 
thes from a dungeon, the secrets of which few have retained to 
tcjg) I waste no more words with thee— choose between thy dross 
and diy flesh and blood, and as thou chooseet, so shall it be.** 
^ So may Abraham, Jacob, and all the &thcn«f oar people 



* See Note F. 3^ range qftrcn hun abow. that gtowmff th mw i i . 
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« 
Km^ me," ^tiid ImaH) " T cannot make Hie ohoiee, because I > 
have not the means of satisfying your exorbitant demand !*' ' 

^ Seise him and strip hun, slaves," said the knight, ^ and let \ 
ihe fiktbers of his race assist him if they can." 1 

The assistants, taking their Erections more from the Baron's 
eye and his hand than his tongae, once more etepped forward, 
liad hands on the nnfortonate Isaac, plucked him up from tiie 
nonnd, and, holding him between them, waited the hard-4iearted 
Baron's fSurther sienaL The unhappy Jew eyed their counte- 
nances and that of Front-de-Boenf, m hope of discovering some 
symptoms of relentmg ; but that <^ the Baron exhibited the same 
CMd, half-sullen, half-sarcastio smile which had been the prelude 
to his cruelty; and the savage eyes of the Saracens, rolling 
gloomily under Iheir dark brows, acquiring a yet more sinister 
expression by the whiteness of the circle which surrounds ^e 
pupil, evmced rather the secret pleasure which they expected 
imsk tiie approaching scene, than any reluctance to be iti 
directors or agents. The Jew then looked at the glowing fur- 
nace, over which he was presently to be stretched, and seeing no 
ehance of his tormentor*s relenting, hia resdution gave way. , 

** I wiD pay,"^ said, « the thousand pounds of silver— That ' 
ii,''Hie- mddedy after a moment's panae,^ ^ I will pay it with the 
help of my brethren ; for I must beg as a mendicant at the door 
€i our synagogue ere I make up so unheard-of a sum. — When 
and where must it be defivered !'' 

'Here," iwp liod Fr o n t'd o ^BoMii^ <*here it must be delivered 
— weighed it must be — weighed and told down on this very 
dungeon floor. — Thinkest thou I will part with thee until thy 
ransom is secure !" ^^ 

<wbd what is to be my surety,"««WMihe Jew, ' that I shall be 
at uGnrty after this ransom is paid !" 

''The word of a Norman noble, thou pawn-broking dave," 
a ww w nf f i d Piuiit d o -B oouf ; <* the faith of a Norman nobleman, 
more pure tiian the gold and silver of thee and all thy tribe." 

** I crave pardon, noble lord,"'iaid Tiiaao iiinidty» ** but where- 
fore should I relv wholly on the word of one who will trust 
nothing to mine t '' 

' Because thou canst not help it, Jew, " . ii a id the knight s t ew ily ^ \ 
* Wert thou now in thy treasure-chamber at York, and were I ^ 
craving a loan of thy shekels, it would be thine to dictate the \ 
tfane of payment, and the pledge of security. This is my 
tWBu re-ohamber. Here I ^ve_^fifijtt-advantage, nor wiU I ' 
i deign to repeat^Memis on which I grant thee libert^h 
_ le Jew groaned'deeply.— « Grant me," he said, " at least with 
'own liberty, that of the companions with whom I travel 
tf Monied me as a Jew, yet Uiey pitied my desolation, and 
hefMM'flMy tanned to aid me by the way, a share of my 
cfvfl Iwft ebme upon them ; moreover, they may contribute m 
»«llft^i» my ransom." 
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« If thoa iDMaest yonder Sason AvOb/* §M Front-dt-BcMrf; 
* ihdr ranaom will depend npon other terms thtn tiiine. Mind 
iliine owpconcems, Jew^ I warn thee, and meddle not with tlioee 

K^amTuen/' said laaac, ** onljr to^be aet at Kberty, together 
with mine wounded friend I*' ' > 

'^SiuJl I twioeTeoommend it," laid FirontKle-Boeiif, ''to a eon 
of lend, to meddle with his own oonoems, and leave those of 
others alone t — Since thon hast -made thy eheiOe, 'it. temains bnl 
(fattt thoa payest down thy ransom, and uiat at a short day/' 

''Yet hear me^*' said the Jew-^^fbr the sake of that yery 

wealth which ihon wonldst obtam ttt the expense of thy " 

Here 'he stopt short, afraid of irritating the savace Norman. Bat 
Front-de-BoBof only liRighed, and faunself fined- up the blank at 
whi<^ the* Jew had hesitHted.- " At the exfMnse of my conscience, 
thou woiddst say, Isaac; speak it -oot-^ I teU (hee, I am reason- 
able. I oan bear' tharepmadMS of » kser, eren when that lo8«r 
is a Jew. Thoa wert. not so i-patient, Jsaac^- when- thou didst 
invoke justioe AgaioBt Jaeqnss Fitsdotterd, for ^sBing' thee a 
usarioas blood-sashwy whoi.thy dMctionshad "ddrtired his 
patrimony.^:-. » '■•.» r-..^ ,( . : - , <• " '■"■• ' •' 

"I swear by the. Tahnud^^ said the Jew, •" that ycfat taloor has 
been misled in tiiatimatten v iitsdotterel' drew hk poniard upon 
me in mine own chandlery ibeoanse •Iterated him for mine own 
silver. The term of payment was doe at the Passover." 

" I care not wfait;he>dM^'' sSid Fron^de-Bcsuf,' "iho question 
is, whrai shall I ihave miile onmj^-^ when sluUl I have the shekels, 
IsaacJ5 .... 'M' "•• H^w ■ ^' 

" Let my daughter Rebecciu^ forth to Yorit^*VauBiPswiil Isan% 
'(with your safe-conduct) 'UfSme knight, -and so soOn as man and 
horse can return, the trea8ur0'')^^-*-^fiere he noSned deeply, bot 
added, alter the pause of a few seconds, — " the treasore shall be 
told down on this very floor." ^i 

« Thy daughter!".«BikRwntPdg«l»WMfj as ifsiiyrisndj '* By 
heavens, Isaac, I would I had hnownof this. ^Ideemed that yon- 
der blac^browed^irl had been, thy ooncuMne,'ai^I gave her to 
be a handmaiden to Sir Brian de Bois-Guilb^ Sier the fashioa 
of patriardis and heroes ^;J|^ days of <^d^@io set ns in these 
,v I matters a wholesome jexamp^^ ,..(.„. 

The yell which Isaac raised at this unfBeling oommanication 
k made the very vault to ring, and astounded' the two Sfuraoens so 

mvitk that they let go their hold of the Jew. fie availed him- 
self of his enlargement to throw himself on the pavement, and 
t ehuip the knees of Frontde-Boeuf.' 

'^Take aU that yo« have asked^"-saidJM^ "Sir Kmg^t— take 
ten timeamore^ — irednoe me io ruin and to beggary^ if thoa wUt, 
— nay, pieroe me with thy poniard^ broil me on thatibna^ bnt 
spare my daugM^r, detiver her in safety and honour I —(Sb 4m 
art bom of woman, spare the honour of 'a helpless 
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fe tfw imam of my deceaBed Ratduiel^e is the last of sx pledges 
of her lo^^^Will you despave a wi3owed husband :cf.hia mIs ' 
lemamhig eomfort t — (^ill yon redace a father to wish thai his 
only living efaild^were'laid hoiide hev dead mother^ iiMhe tomb 
fiCoiirfiiAhens^ "> •»-'-» t ♦ t u. - 

knownof this-before.' I thonghtyemMnuM had WS wrfhi]^ save 
tfieir meney-bags.'* 

^ Think not so, vilely ofitii% Jeiwsitfaea^ we be/* wifd Taaae> 
■ s gnr tn impmTr tht mirm'tnt irf wrifWTat ■ympaih y^ ^ the hmited 
io^ the tortured wild-cat loves its yomur — the despised and per- 
sscated race of Abraham love their diildren !'* 

<^ Be it so/' said Vmm k dfDuwif ; ^ I will believe it m fotore, 
Isaae, for thy very sake — but it aids us not now, I cannot hdp 
vi^uat has happened, or what is to follow ; my word is passed to my 
comrade in arms, nor would I break it for ten Jews and Jewesses 
to boot. (Besides, why shouldst thou think evil is to oome to tiie 
gill, even nshe beoame Bois-Guilberf s booty !*' 

^ There will, there must !*' exclaimed Isaac, wringing his hands 
in agony; " when did Tempkrs fareatfae aught but mi^ty to men, 
and dishonour to women I'* 

** Dog of an infidel," said Front-de-BoBuf, with sparkling eyes, 
and not soiry, perhaps, <to seize -ji pretext for working himself 
mto a passioDy ^ blaspheme not the Holy Order of the Temple of 
Zkm, but take thoi^btinstead to pay mfi.tibe ransom Ifaou hast 
prainiaed,<ir wo betide thy Jewi^ ihnM|n^ 

** Bobber and villain !*'« sai d t h q - JB wr ^^ e t ut ting th e iusuHs o f his ^ 
eppres s oiVwi t ii^ a n si on^ wh i ch, h o weviJ^Tmu e i e u^ ]m ,Jism.49m^ w 

Ilk impessisle t/bwdlsy ** I will pay thee nothing — not one silver - J. 
penny will I pay thee, unless my daughter is delivered to me in i ^ I 
asiSBty and honour I*' ... v 

^ Art thou in lihymnift) TmrnHitrr*' flai4thT NftmifiTi-TtinTtly ; 
— ^has thy flesh and blood % diann against heated iron and ^ 
sealdhigoilt" 1 

. ^ I care not! ** m iA tfie J a w; i wi de r e d desp er a te by y i tninsl ^ 
AfltettiAy ** do thy worst. - My daughter is my flesh and blood, 
dearer to me a thousand times than Siose limbs which thy cruelly 
toeatens. No silver* will I giveithee, unless I were to pour it 
molten down t^ avarieious throat — no, not a silver penny will 
I give thee, Nazarene^ were it to save thee &om the deep damna- 
ti<ni thy whole life* has merited I. Take^my life if thou-wilt, and 
say, the Jew, amidst his tortures, knew how to disappdnt the 
Cfaristiao." u ^ 

<* We shaM see that,>>-eaid Fmfit de Bwnf ; *< for by -the blessed 
Mod, idddi is the abomination of tiiy accureed tribe,-ihou shah 
ftal 4tB extremities of fire and steel! — Strip him, slaveiB^ and 
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eeeding totally bo diirobe him, idien the sound of » hof^, twieo 
winded without tlie caitle, penetrated even to Hie recessee of the 
dungiaon, and inunediately after loud voices were heard calling 
for Sr Reginald Front-de-Boeut Unwilling to be found engaged 
in his hemsh occupation, the savage Baron gave the slaves a 
signal to restore Isaac's sarment, and, quitting the dungeon with 
htt attendants, he leift the Jew to thanx God for his own delive- 
rance, or to lament 4>ver his daughter's captivity, and probable 
Utof as his personal or parental feelings might prove strongest. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Nay, if the fentle ipiiit of nioTing wordt 
■ tQamiloerf 



n 



dan no way change you tQ a mUcfor kfna, 
I*U woo you, Uke a loMier, at anns' end. 
And tore you 'gainst the nature of lore, force you. 

Two Qmtlemtn qf Verona. 



Thb apartment to which the Lady Rowena had been introduced 
was fitted up with some rude attempts at ornament and magnifi- 
cence, and her being placed there might be considered as a pecu- 
liar mark of respect not offered to the other prisoners. But the 
wife of Fronlf de-Boeuf, for whom it had been originally furnished, 
was long dead, and decay and neglect had impaired the few orna- 
ments with which her taste had adorned it. The tapestry buns 
down from the walls in many places, and in others was tarnished 
and faded under the effects of the sun, or tattered and decayed 
by age. Desolate, however, as it was, this was tiie apartment of 
the castle which had been judeed most fitting for the accommoda- 
tion of the Saxon heiress ; and here she was left to meditate upon 
her fiUe, until the actors in this neforious drama had arranged 
the several parts which each of them was to perform. This had 
been settied in a council held by Front-de-Boeuf, De Bracy, and 
the Templar, in which, after a Ions and warm debate, concerning 
the several advantages which eadi insisted upon deriving from ' 
his peculiar share in this audacious enterprise, they had at fength 
determined the fate of their unhappy prisoners. 

It was about the hour of noon, uierefore, when De Bracy, for 
whose advantage the^expedition had been first planned, appeared 
to prosecute his views upon the hand and possessions of the Lady 
Rowena. 

The intenral had not entirely been bestowed in holding council 
with his confederates, for De Bracy had found leisure to decorate 
his person with all the foppery of the times. His green cassock 
and vizard were now flung adde. His long luxuriant hair was 
trained to flow in quaint tresses down his richlv furred ^oak. 
His beard was doeely shaved, his doublet reached to the middla 
of his 1^ and the girdle whidi secured it and at the same tfaat 
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fopported his ponderous sword, was embroidered and emboned 
with gold worL We have aheady noticed ike extravagant 
£uhion of the shoes at this period, and the points of Maurice de 
Bracy's might have challenged Hie prize of extravagance with the 
gayest, being turned up and twisted like the horns of a ram. 
Such was the dress of a gallant of the period ; and, in the present 
instance, that effect was aided by the handsome person and good 
demeanour of the wearer, whose manners partook alike of the 
grace ^f a courtier, and the frankness of a soldier. 

He saluted Rowena by doffing his velvet bonnet, garnished 
with a golden broach, representing St Michael tramphng down 
the Prince of Evil. With this, he gently motioned the liAy to a 
seat ; and, as she still retained her standing posture, the knight 
ungloved his right hand, and motioned to conduct her thither. 
But Rowena declined, by her gesture, the proffered compliment, 
and replied, " If I be in the presence of my jailor. Sir Knight — 
nor wUl circumstances allow me to think otherwise — it best 
becomes his prisoner to remain standing till she learns her 
doom." 

** Alas ! fair Rowena," returned De Bracy, ** you are in presence 
of your captive, not your jailor ; and it is from your fair eyes that 
De Bracy must receive that doom which you fondly expeet from 
him." 

* J know you not, sir," said the lady, drawing herself up with 
all the pride of offended rank and beauty ; ** I know you not — 
and the insolent familiarity with which you apply to me the 
jargon of, a troubadour, forms no apology for the violence of a 
robber." 

** To thyself, fair maid," answered De Bracy, in his former 
tone — " to thine own charms be ascribed whate'er I have done 
which passed the respect due to her, whom I have chosen queen 
of my heart, and loadstar of my eyes." 

** I repeat to you. Sir Knight, that I know you not, and that no 
man wearing chain and spurs ought thus to intrude himself upon 
the ^sence of an unprotected li5y." 

'* That I am unknown to you," said De Bracy, ** is indeed my 
misfortune ; yet let me hope that De Bracy's name has not been 
always unspoken, when minstrels or heralds have praised deeds of 
chivalry, whether in the lists or in the battle-field." 

<*To heralds and to minstrels, then, leave thy praise, Sir 
Knidit," replied Rowena, ^ more suiting for their mouths than 
for uine own ; and tell me which of them shall record in song, or 
in book of tourney, the memorable conquest of this night, a con- 
qjOMt obtained over an old man, followed by a few timid hinds ; 
tmd its booty, an unfortunate maiden, transported against her 
wQllo the castle of a robber )" 

^Ton. are unjust, Lady Rowena," said the knight, biting hit» 
lbs III Mme confusion, and speaking in a tone more natural lu 
iOtt fbtai that of affected gallantry » which he had at first adopted ; 
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* youndf fret from ptjpiBQi^ yoa can aDow no ezenae for tilt 
frmixy of another, although camd by your own beauty." 

^ I pgiy voK» ^ j^gat,*! laid Rowena, ^ to cease a-iangnaM 
80 oonunoi|l& used by /Btrojling minstreb, tiiai it becomes not the 
month of Imighto or wj^keB, Cartes, yon constnun'^me to sit 
down,.8uioe you enter upon such commonplace terms, of whidi 
each vile crowdier b«th a sto^ Aat mig^t last from hence to 
CSuistmas." 

^ Proud damaeV said De Bracy» iacenaed at finding his gaUant 
style pocured him nothing but contempt — ** proud damsel, thou 
shalt be as pit>udly epoonntwed. Know then, that I have sup- 
ported i^y pretensions to your hand in the way tiiat best suited 
thy character. It is meeter for th^ humour to be wooed with 
bow an4 \>iU, than in set tenns, and m courtly language." 

^ Courtesy of tongue," said Rowena, ^ when it is used to fed 
churlislm^ss of deed, is but a knight's girdle around the breast of 
a base down. J wonder not that tlM restraint appears to gall 
you— ^m^re it were for yonr honour to have retained the dross 
and language of an outlaw, than to veil the deeds of one under an 
affectation of gentle language jmd demeanour." 

** You counsel well, my," said the Norman ; ^ and in the bold 
l^mgnaoe which bept iusofiee bold action, I tell thee, ihoa shalt 
never leave this caslle, or t)iou shalt leave it as Maurice De 
Braipy 's, wife. I am^ not wont to be. baffled in my enterprises, nor 
needs a Norman noble scrupulously to vindicate his ccmduct to 
the Saxon maide^ whom he distinguishes by the offer of his hand. 
Thou art proud, ^oFcna, and thou art the fitter to be my wife. 
By what other means couldst thou be raised to high honomr and to 
pnncely place, sayjog by my alliance I How eke wouldst tfaon 
escape mxn tiie mean prednctet of a country grange, where 
Saxons herd with the swme whidi form their wealth, to take tiiy 
seat, honoured as thou shouldst be, and shalt be, amid all in 
Eneland that is distinffuished by. beauty, or dignified by power f" 

<^Sir Knight," rephed Rowena, ^ the grange which yoa con- 
temn hath l^en my shdter from infancy ; and, trust me, when I 
leave it — should that day ever arrive — it shall be with one who 
has not learnt to despise the dwelling and manners in whidi T 
have be^ broiigU^ up." . 

** I guess your meamng, Jady,". said De Bra^, ^ thou^ yoa 
may thiiiJf it ^ too obscure for my apprehension. But dreun 
no^ that ^ichaxtl C<Bur.de,Lion will ever resume his thnme, &r 
kjss that, Wilfred of. Ivanhoe, jus minionywill ever lead thee to 
his footf^l, to be, there welcomed t» the bride of a favourite. 
Anoth^ i^tpr mi^t feel jealousy while he touched this striiijg : 
but my wrm purpose,cannot be changed by a passion so <AiM«a> 
and so hopeless. Know, Uidy, that tms rival is in my power, and 
that it regits but >^th me to betray the secret of his being wiiiiin 
the castle io Front-de-Boeuf, whose jealousy wiU bemoro ftital 
than mine." 
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« 1^ ilfirad km r' said Roir6iia» in adbOn ; ^ tbit & iff tr^ 
that Froiil^le^BcBiif ift his rinO." 

De Biacy looked at her steadflv for an iDBtHit, «Wert1hoa 
«iw Scr»»*oQt of tluB e'aaid he; <f didet 4h<m not know Aat Wilfred 



of Ivanhoe trayelled in the litter of the Jew t — a meet conyeyanoe 
for the cmaadec^ whoae doughty arm (was itt eonqner the Holy 
Sepulchre r' And be iaughedacornfiilly. 

** And if he is here/.' sud Rowena,eompelling herself to a tcme 
of indifference^ though tremhlingi with tat agony of apprehension 
which she.oould not jstq^press^ -^in whatSs he the riralof FronI 
de-Boduf f or whailuus f 



I not jsiq^presB^ -^in whatSs he the riralof Front- 
hailuuB ha to fear heyond a short impriscnunenty 
and an honourable ransom, according ter the use of chivalry t" 

^Rowena,^ said De Briiey,^art >thou^ too^ deceived by Ae 
common enror of Hny sex, wlioithmlo there can be nv rivafary but 
that respecting Hieir own ^charms I •Knowest ^ou net 'there is a 
jealoui^ of ambition and of wealth, as w^ as of love ; and that 
this our host, Front^de-Boeu^ will push ^m >his read him who 
opposes his chum to the hSr biurony of Ivanhoe, as readfly, 
eagerly, and nnscnqmlonslyv as if he were preferred to him by 
some blue-eyed damsel f But smile on my suit, lady, and the 
wounded flhampinn shall iiave nothinc to fear from Front-de- 
BcBuf, whom else thou mayest moumfor^as in the hands of one 
who has never shewn compaseioni** . . 

^ Save him, for the love of Heaven 1^ said Rowena, her firm- 
ness giving way under terror for her lover's inmending fate. 

**l can^^I will — it i&^my ipnrpese," said De Bracy; *'^, 
when Bowena consents to be uie bride of De Bracy, who is it 
shall dare ta put forth a violent hand upon her kinsman— >^ the son 
of her guardian«-*the eompanion.uf her youth f But it is tiiy 
love must buy his protection. I am not romantic fool enourii to 
forther the fcnrtune, or avert the fote, of one who is lik^ to ne a 
successful obstacle between, me and my wisheiBt Use ^^mie influ- 
ence with me in his behalf, and be is safe, — refne to emplov It, 
Wilfred dies, and ihou.tiiyBelf art not the nearer to freedom/' 

^ Thy kmguage/Vaasvwred Rowena, <^hatk in its indiiftrent 
bhmtnesB sometmng which cannot be reconciled with the horrors 
it seems to express. T believe not that thy (purpose is so widLed, 
or thy power so great." ^ . 

<< Fktterihysdf, then, with that belief," said De Bracy,^until 
time shall prove it folse.: Thgr lover ties wounded in this castle 
— thy preened iower. > He is. a bar betwixt Front-De-Boenf 
and mat which Frontnie-BcNif loves better thm either ambition 
or beanty. What iwill it cost beyond the blow of a pokiiard, or 
tha thrust o£ a Ja¥eli% to silence his opposition for ever! Nay, 
were FroirttdAi-BfiMif afraid to justify a deed so open, let the leedi 
baft gave his patient a wrong draught — let the chamberlain, or ' 
4*^a««e idio. tends him, but pluck the pillow from his head, and 
Wilfred, in his present condition, is spc^ without the effusion of 
Uiod. CMriei 
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« And Gedrie aleo^** mid Kometuk, repeating his wordB; ** my 
noble — my ffenerous goardiuil I deserved the evil I have 
encountered, ror forgetting his &Jte even in that of his son !" 

« Cedrie's fiite alw depends upon thy determination/' said De 
Bracy; ''and I leave thee to form it" 

Hitherto, Rowena had sustained her part in this trying scene 
with undismayed courage, but it was because she had not consi- 
dered the danger as serious and imminent. Her disposition was 
naturally that which physiognomists consider as proper to fur 
complexions, mild, timid, and gentle ; but it had been tempered, 
and, as it were, hardened by Ihe circumstances of her education. 
Accustomed to see the will of all, even at Gedrie himself, (suffi- 
ciently arbitrary with others,) give way before her wishes, she 
had acquired that sort of courage and sdf-confidence which 
arises from the habitual and constant deference of the circle in 
idiich we move. She could scarce conceive the possibility of her 
will being opposed, fax less that of its being treated with total 
. disregard. 

Her haughtiness and habit of domination was, therefore, a 
fictitious character, induced over that which was natural to her, 
and it deserted her when her eyes were opened to the extent of 
her own danger, as well as that of her lover and her guardian ; 
and when die found her will, the slightest expression of which was 
wont to command reqpect and attention, now placed in opposition 
to that of a man of a strong, fierce, and determined mind, who 
. possessed the advantage over her, and was resolved to use it, she 
quailed before him. 

After casting her eyes around, as if to look for the aid whidi 
was nowhere to be found, and after a few broken interjections, 
she raised her hands to heaven, and burst into a passion of uncon- 
trolled vexation and sorrow. It was impossible to see so beautiful 
a creature in «ich extremity without feeling for her, and Be 
Bracy was not unmoved, though he was yet more embarrassed 
than touched* He had, in truth, gone too far to recede; and yet, 
in Rowena's present condition, she could not be acted on ei&er 
by argument or threats. He paced the apartment to and fro, 
now vainly* exhorting the trarified maiden to compose herself, 
now hesitating concerning his own line of conduct. 

If, thought he, I should be moved by ihe tears and sorrow of 
this disconsolate damsel, what should I reap but the loss of those 
&ir hopes for which I have encountered so much risk, and the 
ridicule of Prmee JMm and his jovial comrades I ** Aad yet," 
he said to himself, ** I feel myself ill framed for the part whidi I 
am playing. I cannot look on so &ir a face while it is disturbed 
with agony, or on those eyes when they are drowned in tears. I 
would she had retained her oriffinal haughtiness of diiqp08ition,or 
that I had a larger share of Front-de-BoauTs tfariee-tempered 
hardness of heart T' 

Agitated by these thoughts, he could oAi bid tlic unfortunate 

f 
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Rowena be comforted, and assure her, that as yet she had iio 
reason for the excess of despair to which she was now givioj; 
way. But in this task of consolation De Bvtuey was interrupted 
by the horn, <* hoarse-winded blowing fiur and keen," which had 
at the same time alarmed the other inmates of the castle, and 
interrupted their seyeral plans of avarice and of licence. Of them 
all, peihaps, De Bracy least regretted the interruption; for his 
conference with 'the Lady Bowena.had arrived at a point, where 
he found it equally difficnolt to prosecute or to resign his enter- 
prise. 

And here we cannot but think it necessary to offer some better 
proof than the incidents of an idle tale, to vindicate the melan- 
ch<dy representation of manners which has been iust laid before 
the reader. It is grievous to think that those valiant barons, to 
whose stand against the crown the liberties of England were 
indebted for their existence, should themselves have been such 
dreadful oppressors, and capable of excesses contrary not only to 
the laws of fingland, but to those of nature and humanity. But, 
lUas 1 we have only to extract from the industrious Henry one 
of those numerous passages which he has collected from contem- 
porary historians, to prove that fiction itself can hardly reach 
the dark reality of the horrors of the peHod. ^ 

The description given by the author of the Saxon Chronicle of 
the cruelties exercised in me reign of King Stephen by the great 
barons and lords of castles, who were Sll Normans, afforas a 
strong proof of the excesses of which they were capable when 
their pasdons were inflamed. ** They grievously oppressed the 
poor people by building castles ; and when they were built, they 
'filled them with wicked men, or rather devils, who seized bom 
men and women who they imagined had any money, threw them 
into prison, and put them to more cruel tortures than the martyrs 
ever endured. They suffocated some in mud, and suspended 
others by the feet, or the head, or the thumbs, kindling fires 
below them. They squeezed the heads of some with knotted cords 
till they pierced their brains, while they threw others into dun- 
geons swarming with serpents, snakes, and toads." But it would 
be cruel to put the reader to the pain of perusing the remainder 
of this description.* 

As another instance of these bitter fruits of conquest, and per- 
haps the strongest that can be quoted, we may mention, that the 
Princess Matilda, though a daughter of the King of Scotland, and 
aflerwards b(>th Queen of Englimd, niece to £dgar Atheling, and 
mother to the Empress of Grermany, the daughter, the wife, and 
the mother of monarchs, was obUged, durine her early residence 
for education in England, to assume the veilof a nun, as the only 
meatts of escaping the licentiouB pursuit of the Norman nobles. 
-Wa- excuse she stated before a great council of the clergy of 

« Hfloiy'i Hist. edit. 180^ yoL vU. p. 346. 
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England, as tiie aole reason Sot her having taken llw nfigioits 
habit. The asMmbled clergy admitted the ralidity of the plea, 
and the notoriety of the eircumstances vpon whieh it frttB founded; 
giving thus an indubitable' and most remarkable testimony to ^e 
existence of that disgraceful licence by which that age was stained. 
It was A matter -of public knowledge, they said, tiiat after the 
conquest of King William, his Norman followers, elated by so 
great a victory, acknowledged no law but their own wicked plea- 
sure, and not only despoiled the conquered Saxons of their lands 
and their goods, but invaded the honour of their wives and of 
their daughters with the most unbridled' licence; and hencd it was 
then common for matrons and maidens of noble families to assume 
the veil, and <take shelter in convents, not as called thither by the 
vocation of God, but solely to preserve their honour firom the* 
fmbridled wickedness of tnan^ 

Such and so licentious were^ the timee^ as announced by the 
public declaration of the assembled clergy, recorded by Sadmer ; 
and we need add nothing more to vindicate the probability of the 
scenes which we have detailed, and are about to detail, upon tba, 
more apocryphal authority of the Wardour MS. i 



CHAPTER XXV. 

I *U wott lieir as the Hon woof his bride. 

DoHffUu. 

While the scenei^ we have described were passiiig fh other 
parts of the castle, the Jewess Rebecca awaited her &te in a 
distant and sequestered tnrret. /Sither she had been led by two 
of her disguised raviriiers, anooh being thrust into the little 
cell, she found herself in the presence of an old sibyl, who kept 
murmuring to herself a Siaon rhyme, as if to beat time to m 
revolving dance which her spindle was performing upon the floor. 
The hag raised her head as Rebecca entered, and scowled at the 
fair Jewess with the malignant envy with which old age and 
ugliness, when united with evil conditions, are apt to look upon 
youth and beauty. 

** Thou must up and away, old house-cricket," said one of the 
men ; *< our noble master comnuuids it — l^ou must leave this 
chamber to a fSairer guest" 

^ Ay," grumbled the hag, ^ even thus is service requited. I 
have known when my bare word would have cast the best man-at- 
arms among ye out of saddle and out of service ; and now mml T 
up and aw^ at the comnumd of every eroom siich as thoo.*^ 

^Good Dame Urfried," said Ae o&er nuui, << stand not to 
reason on it, but up and away. Lord's bests must be listened to 
with a quick ear. Thou hast had thy day, old dame, but tlijrMV 
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has long been set Thou art now the yerv emblem of an old wart 
horse tamed out on the barren heath — thou hast had thy paces 
in thy time, but now a broken amble is the best of them — Come, 
amble ofif with thee.'' 

. ** HI omens dog ye both 1" said the old woman, " and a kennel 
be your burying-place ! May the evil demon Zemebock tear me 
limb from limb, if I leave my own cell ere I have spun out the 
hemp on my distaff!" 

^ Answer it to our lord, then, old housefiend," said the man, 
and retired; leaving Rebecca in company with the old woman, 
upon whose presence she had been thus unwillingly forced. 

** What devil's deed have they now in the wind V* said the old 
hag, murmuring to herself, yet from time to time casting a side- 
long and malignant glance at Rebecca; '' but it is easy to guess — 
Bright eyes, black locks, and a skin like paper, ere the priest 
stains it with lus black unguent — Ay, it is easy to guess why they 
send her to this lone turret, whence a shriek could no more be 
heard than at the depth of five hundred finthoms beneath the 
earth. — Thou wilt have owls for thy neighbours, fair one ; and 
their screams will be heard as far, and as much regarded as thine 
own. Outlandish, too," she said, marking the dress and turban 
of Rebecca — "What country art thou of? — a Saracen? or an 
Egyptian? — Why dost not answer? — thou canst weep, canst 
thou not speak?" 

" Be not angry, good mother," said Rebecca. 

** Thou needst say no more," replied Urfried ; ** men know a 
fox by the train, and a Jewess by her tongue." 

^ For the sake of mercy," said Rebecca, " tell me what I am 
to expect as the conclusion of the violence which hath dragged 
me hither ! Is it my life they seek, to atone for my religion ? I 
will lay it down cheerfully." 

" lliy life, mimon ?" answered the sibyl ; " what would taking 
thy life pleasure them ? — Trust me thy life is in no peril. Such ' 
usage shalt thou have as was once thought good enough for a 
noble Saxon maiden. And shall a Jewess, like thee, repine 
because she hath no better? Look at me — I was as young and 
twice as fair as thou, when Front-de-Boeuf, father of this Regi- 
nald, and his Normans, stormed this castle. My father and ms 
seven sons defended their inheritance from story to story, from 
chamber to chamber — There was not a room, not a step of the 
stair, that was not slippery with their blood. They died — they 
died every man ; and ere their bodies were cold, and ere their 
blood was dried, I had become the prey and the scorn of the 
conqueror 1" 

^Is there no helpt — Are there no means of escape V said 
Babeoca — " Richly, richly would I requite thine aid." 

** Think not of it," said the hag; "from hence there is no 
iaoape but through Ihe gates of deatii ; and it is late, late," sb« 
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Added, ahakii^^ her gray head, " ere these open to us — Yet it la 
oomfbrt to think that we leave behind us on earth those who sh^ 
be wretdied as onrselves. Fare tiiee well, Jewess I — Jew or 
Greniile, thy fate would be the same ; for tiion hast to do with 
them that have neither scruple nor pi^. Fare thee wdl, I say. 
My thread is spun out — thy task is yet to begin." 

" Stay ! stay ! for Heaven's sake !" said Rebecca; ^stay, though 
it be to curse and to revile me — thy presence is yet some pro- 
tection." 

**The ]»-esence of Ihe mother of God were no protection," 
answered the old woman. << There she stands," pointing to a rude 
image of the Virgin Mary, ^ see if she can avert' the &te that 
awaits thee." 

She left the room as she spoke, her features writhed into a sort 
of sneering laugh, which made them seem even more hideous than 
their habitual frown. She locked the door behind her, and 
Rebecca might hear her curse every step for its steepness, as 
slowly and with difficulty i^e descended the turretnstair. 

Rebecca was now to expect a feite even more dreadful than that 
of Rowena ; for what probability was there that either softness or 
ceremony would be used towards one of her oppressed race, what- 
ever slutdow of these might be preserved towards a Saxon 
heiress I Yet had the Jewess this advantage, that she was better 
prepared by habits of thought, and by natural strength of mind, 
to encounter the dangers to which she was exposed. Of a strong 
and observing character, even from her earliest years, the pomp 
and wealth which her father displayed within his walls, or which 
she witnessed in Ihe houses of other wealthy Hebrews, had not 
been able to blind her to the precarious circumstances under 
which they were enjoyed. Like Damocles at his celebrated 
banquet, Rebecca perpetually beheld, amid that gorgeous display, 
the sword which was suspended over the heads of her people by 
a single hair. These reflections had tamed and brought down 
to a pitch of sounder judgment a temper, which, under other 
circunv^ianoes, mig^t have waxed haughty, supercilious, and 
obstinate. 

From her father's example and injunctions, Rebecca had learnt 
to bear herself courteously towards all who approached her. 
She could not indeed imitate his excess of subservience, because 
she was a stranger to the meanness of mind, and to the constant 
state of limid apprehension, by which it was dictated ; but she 
bore h^«elf with a proud humility, as if submitting to the evil 
drcumstances in which she was placed as the daughter of a 
despised race, while she felt in her mind the consciousness that 
she was entitled to hold a higher rank from her merits than ^he 
arbitrary despolasm of religious prejudice permitted her to 
aspire to. 

•Thus prepared to expect adverse circumstances, she had ac« 
quired the firmness necessary for acting under ^em. Her 
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present ntiiation required all her presence of nund, ai^ she 
summoned it up accordingly^ 

Her first care ^^ to iiiBjSect the apartment ; bnt it afforded 
few hopes either oTescape or protection. It contained neither 
secret passage nor trap-door, and unless where the door by which 
she had entered joined the main building, seemed to be circum-^ 
scribed by the round exterior wall of the turret. The door had 
no inside bolt or bar. The single window opened upon an em- 
battled space surmounting the turret, which gave Rebecca, at 
first sight, some hopes of escaping ; but stie soon found it had no 
communication with any otiier part of the battiements, being an 
isolated bartisan, or balcony, secured, as usual, by a parapet with 
embrasures, at which a few archers might be stotioned, for 
defending the turret, and flanking with their shot the wall* of the 
castie on that side. 

^TEere was therefoi^ no hope but in pasinre fortitude, and in 
that strong reliance on Heav^i natural to great and generous 
characters. Rebecca, however err<meously taught to interpret 
the promises of Scripture to the chosen people of Heaven, did not 
err in supposing the present to be their hour of trial, or in trust- 
ing that the children of Zion would be one day called in with ihe 
fiihiess of the Gentiles. In the meanwhile, all around her shewed 
that their present state was that of punishment and probation, and 
that it was their especial duty to suffer without sinning. Thus 
prepared to consider herself as the victim of misfortune, Rebecca 
had early reflected upon her own state, and schooled her mind to 
meet the dangers which she had probably to encoun^^ 

The prisoner trembled,(Ebwever) and changed colour, when a 
step was heard on the stair, and~we door of 5ie turret chamber 
slowly opened, and a tall man, dressed as one of those banditti 
to whom they owed their misfortune, slowly entered, and shut the 
door behind him ; his cap, pulled down upon his brows, concealed 
the upper part of his face, and he held his mantie in such a man- 
ner as to muffle the rest. In this guise, as if prepared for the 
execution of some deed, at the thou^t of which he was himself 
ashamed, he stood before the afilrighted prisoner ; yet, ruffian as 
his dress bespoke him, he seemed at a loss to express what purpose 
had brought him thither, so that Rebecca, making an effort upon 
herself, had time to anticipate his explanation. She had already 
nnclaj^ped two costiy bracelets and a collar which she hastened 
to proffer to the supposed outlaw, concluding naturally that to 
gratify his avarice was to bespeak his faveur. 

^ Take these,'' she said, " good friend, and for 6od*s sake be 
mtfpcifhl to me and my aged fother ! These omam^its are of 
v.«Aue, yet are they triflmgto what he would bestow to obtain our 
^amissal from this castle, free and uninjured." 

" Fair flower of Palestine," replied Ae outlaw, ** these pearis 
wxe orient, but they yield in whiteness to your teeth : the diamonds 
am brilliant, but they cannot match your eyes ; and ever i ' 
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I have taken up this wild trade, J have made a tow to prefer 
b^ty to wealth." 

(J*po not do yourself such wrong," said Rebecca ; ** take ransqm 
anahaTe mercy ! — Gold will purchase you pleasure, — to misuse 
us, could only bring th^ remorse. My father will willingly 
satiate thy utmost wishes ; and if thou wilt act wisely, thou mayst 
purchase with our spoils thy restoration to civil society — mayst 
obtain pardon for past errors, and be placed beyond the necessity 
of committing more." 

'^ It is well spoken," replied the outlaw in French, finding it 
difficult probably to sustain, in Saxon, a conversation wmch 
Rebecca had opened in that language ; *' but know, bright lily of 
the vale of Baca I that thy father is already in tiie hands of a 
powerful alchemist, who knows how to convert into gold and 
alver even the rusty bars of a dungeon grate. The venerable 
Isaac is subjected to an alembic, which will distil from him all 
he holds dear, without any assistance from my requests or thy 
entreaty. Thy ransom must be paid by love and beauty, and in 
no otb^ coin will I accept i t.^M 

<' Thou art no outlaw," sai^ Rebecca, in the same language in 
which he addressed her ; ''no outlaw had refused such offers. No 
outlaw in this land uses the diklect in which thou hast spoken. 
Thou art no outlaw, but a Norman — a Norman, noble perhaps in 
birth — Oh, be so in thy actions, and cast off tliis fearful mask of 
outrage and violence !" 

" ^d thou, who canst guess so truly," said Brian de Bois- 
Guilbert, dropping the mantie from his face, " art no true daughter 
of Israel, but in all, save youth and beauty, a very witdi of 
Endor. I am not an outlaw, then, fair rose of Sharon. Qnd I 
am one who will be more prompt to hang thy neck and arms with 
pearls and diamonds, which so well become them, than to deprive 
thee of these ornaments." 

** What wouldst thou have of me," said Rebecca, " if not my 
wealth ?— We can have nought in common between us — you are 
a Christian — I am a Jewess. — Our union were contrary to the 
laws, alike of the church and the synagogue." 

''It were so indeed," replied tke Templar, laughing ; " wed 
with a Jewess 1 Despardieux ! — Not if she were 3ie Queen of 
Sheba« And know, besides, sweet daughter of Zion,' that were 
the most Christian king to offer me his most Christian daughter, 
with Languedoo for a dowery, I could not wed her. It is against 
my vow to love any maiden, otherwise than par ctmoun, as I wiU 
love tli^ I am a Templar. Behold the cross of my holy Order." 

" Darest thou appeal to it," said Rebecca, " on an occasion like 
theraresent !" 

J^%id if I do so," said the Templar, " it concerns not thee, 
who art no believer in the blessed sign of our salvation." 

QTbelieve as my fathers taught," said Rebecca "and may Grod 
foigive my belief if erroneous ! But you. Sir Knight, what is 
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'fourf, when you appeal without scruple to that which you deem 
most holy, even while you are about to transgress the most solemn 
of your vows as a knight, and as a man of religion ?" 

''It is gravely and well preached, O daughter of Sirach !*' 
answered the Templar ; *' but, gentle £cclesiastica, thy narrow 
Jewish prejudices make thee blind to our high privilege^ Mar- 
riage were an enduring crime on the part of a Templar ; but what 
lesser folly I may practise, I shall speedily be absolved firom at 
the next Preceptory of our Order. Not the wisest of monarchs, 
not his father, whose examples you must needs allow are weighty, 
claimed wider privileges than we poor soldiers of the Temple of 
Zion have won by our zeal in its defence. The protectors of 
Solomon's Temple nmy claim hceifce. by the example of Solomon.** 

" If thou readest the Scripture,*' said the Jewess, " and the 
lives of the saints, only to justify thine own licence and profligacy, 
thy crime is Hke that of him who extracts poison from the most 
healthful and necessary herbs." ^^^ 

The eyes of ttje Templar flashed fire at this repro^^ 
** Hearken," (fie s^^ " Rebecca ; I have (^itherto) spoken milHly 
to thee, but(no^my language shall be that of a conqueror. Thou 
art tiie captive of my bow and spear — subject to my will by the 
laws of all nations; nor will I abate an inch of my right, (or 
abstain ffsra taking by violence what thou refusest to entreaty or 



** Stancn)ack,"( ^d Rebecca)—" stand back, and hear me^:« 
thou offerest to commit a^~io deadly ! My strength thou mta^st 
hideed overpower, for Go d made wo men weak, and trusted their 
defence to man's genero8ityj_jBut)I will proclaim thy villainy, 
Templar, from one end of Eiifopeto the other. I will owe to the 
superstition of thy brethren what their compassion might reflise 
me. Each Preceptory — each Chapter of thy Order, shall learn, 
that, Uke a heretic, thou hast sinned with a Jewess. Those who 
tremble not at thy crime, will hold thee accursed for having so 
£Eur dishonoured tiie cross thou wearest, as to follow a daughter 
of my people." 

** Thou art keen-witted, Jewess," replied the Templar, well 
aware of the truth of what she spoke, and that the rules of his 
Order condemned in the most positive manner, and under high 
penalties, such intrigues as he now prosecuted, and that, in some 
instances, even degradation had followed upon it — "thou art 
sharp-witted," he said ; " but loud must be thy voice of complaint, 
if it is heard beyond the iron walls of this castle ; within these, 
murmurs, laments, appeals to justice, and screams for help, die 
ahke silent away. One thing only can save thee, Rebecca. Sub- 
mit to thy late— embrace our religion, and thou shalt eo forth in 
such stated jhat many a Norman lady shall yield as well in pomp 
as in beautj^ the favourite of the best lance among the defenders 
of the Temple." 
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*^ Snlmiit lo mj fttte I*' laid Rebeeoa— ^ and, Mcrad HeftTen ! 
to wbat fate f — embrace thy religioii t and whiat religion can it 
be that harbonrs Bach a villain f — thou the best limce of the 
Temfrfars I -^craven knight ! — forsworn priest I I spit at thee, 
and I defy thee. — The OiA oi Abraham's promise hath opened 
an escape to his danghter—^eyen from this abyss of infamy 1*' 

As she spoke, she threw open the latticed window which led 
to the bartisan, and in an instant after, stood on the very verae 
of the parapet, with not the s%htest screen between her and the 
tremendoos depth below. Unprepared for snch a deiq>erate 
efhrt, for she had hitherto stood perfectly motioidees, Bois-Ghnl- 
bert had neither time to intercept nor to stop her. As he offered 
to advance^ she exclaimed, ** Remain where then art, prond 
Templar, or at thy chMoe advance ! — one foot nearer, and I 
plunge myself from the precipice ; my body shall be crashed ottt 
of the very form of hnmanity upon the stones of that eoart-yard 
ere it become the victim of thy brutality I" 

As she spoke thia, she clasped her hands and extended them 
towards heaven, as if imploring mercy on her soul before she 
made the final plunge. The Templar heutated, and a resolutioa 
which had never yielded to pity or distress, gave way to his admi- 
ration of her fortitude. ** Gime down," he said, " rash giri ! — 
I swear by earth, and sea, and sky, I will off^r thee no offence.** 
^1^ will not trust thee, Templwr,** said Rebecca ; " thou hast 
caught me better how to estimate the virtues of thine Order. The 
next Preceptory would grant thee absolution for an oath, the - 
keeping of whidi concerned nought but the honour or the dioho- 
nour of a miserable Jewish maiden.'* 

" You do me injustice," exclaimed the Templar fervently ; « I 
swear to you by the name which I bear — by the cross on my boBom 
— by the sword on my side — by the ancient crest of my fSctthers 
do I swear, I will do thee no injury whatsoev^l If not for thyself, 
yet for thy father's sake forbear ! I will Be his Mend, and in 
tills castle he will need a powerful one." 

'' Alas I" said Rebecca, ^ I know it but too well — dare I tmst 
thee ?» 

^' May my arms be reversed, and my name dishonoured," said 
Brian de Bois-Guilbert, ** if thou shalt have reason to complain 
of me ! Many a law, many a commandment have I broken, but 
my word never." 

<< I will then trust thee," said Rebecca, ** thus far ;" and she 
descended from the verge of the battlement, but remained stand- 
ing dose by one of the embrasures, ^r maekicoUes, as they were 
then call^^ — ^Here," she said, *<ftake my stand. Rraoain 
where Ihou art, and if thou shalt attempt to diminish by one ekep 
the distance now between us, thou shalt see that the Jewiso 
maiden will rather trust her soul with God^ than her honour to 
the Templar 1" 
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While Rebecca spoke ihus, her hig^ and firm reeohre, which 
corresponded so well with the expressive beauty of her counte- 
nance, gave to her looks, air, and manner, a dignity that seemed 
more than mortal. Her glance quailed not, her cheek blanched 
not, ior the fear of a fate so instant and so horrible ; on the con- 
trary, the thought that she had her late at her command, and 
could escape at will from infamy to death, gave a yet deeper 
colour <^ carnation to hw complexion, and a yet more Imlliant 
fire to her eye. Bois-Gmlbert, proud himself and high-spirited^ 
thought he had never b^eld beauty so animated and so oom- 
mandifig. ^ 

^Zet tiiere be p«ace between us, Rebecca," he said. 

^ Peace, if thou wilt," answered Rebecca — ^ Peace-^but with 
tiiis space between." 

^ Thou needst no longer fear me," said Bois-Guilbert 

** I fear thee not," replied she ; '< thanks to him that reared 
this dizzy tower so high, that nought could fall from it and live 
—thanks to him, and to the Grod of Israel 1 — } fear thee not" 

^' Thou dost me injustice," said the Templar ; '' by earthi 6e% 
and sky, thou dost me injustice I T am not naturally that which you 
have .seen me, hard, selfish, and relentless. It was woman that 
taught me cruelty, and on woman therefore I have exercised it ; 
but not upon su^ as thou. Hear me, Rebecca — Never did 
knight take lance in his hand with a heart more devoted to the 
lady of his love than Brian de Bois-Guilbert. She, the daughter 
of a petty baron, who boasted for all his domains but a rumous 
tower, and an unproductive vineyard, and some few leagues of 
the barren Landes of Bourdeaux, her name was known wherever 
deeds of arms were done, known wider than that of many a lady's 
that had a county for a dowery. — Yes," he continued, pacing up 
and down Ihe httle platform, with an animation in whidi he 
fieemed to lose all consciousness oi Rebecca's presence — '^ Yes^ 
my deeds, my danger, my blood, made the name of Adelaide de 
Mont^aiare Imown from the court of Castile to that of Byzantium. 
And how was I requited ! — When I returned with my dear- 
bought lionours, purchased by toil and blood, I found her wedded 
to a Gascon squire, whose name was never heard beyond the 
limits of his own paltry domain ! Truly did I love her, and 
bitterly did I revenge me of her broken faith ! But my vengeance 
has recoiled on myself. Since that day I have separated 
myself from life and its ties — my manhood must know no 
domestic home — must be soothed by no affectionate wife — My 
age fiaust know no kindly hearth — My grave must be solitary, 
and no ofifopring must outlive me, to bear the ancient name of 
Bois-Guilbart At the feet of my Superior I have laid down the 
r^t of self-action — the privilege of independence. The Tempkr, 
a 0elf in all but the name, can possess neither lands, nor goods, 
and lives, moves, and breathes, but at the will and pleasure of 
another." 
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*-' Alas !*' said Rebecca, << what advantages could compensate for 
such an absolute sacrifice V* 

** The power of vengeance, Rebecca," replied the Templar, 
. ^ and the prospects of ambition.'* 

« An evil recompense," said Rebecca, " for the surrender of the 
rights which are dearest to humanity." 

" Say not so, maiden,** answered the Templar ; " revenge is a 
feast for the gods ! And if they have reserved it, as priests tell 
us, to themselves, it is because they hold it an enjoyment too 
precious for the possession of mere mortals. — And ambition 1 it 
is a temptation which could disturb even the bliss of heaven 
itself." — He paused a moment, and then added, '' Rebecca ! she 
who could prefer death to dishonour, must have a proud and a 
powerful soul. Mine thou must be ! — Nay, start not," he added, 
^' it. must be with thine own consent, and on thine own terms. 
Thou must consent to share with me hopes more extended than 
can be viewe4 from the throne of a monarch ! — Hear me ere 
you answer, and judge ere you refuse. — The Templar loses, as 
thou hast said, his social rights, his power of free agency, but he 
becomes a member and a £nb of a mighty body, before which 
thrones already tremble, — even as the single drop of rain which 
mixes with the sea becomes an individual part of that resistless 
ocean, which undermines rocks and ingulfs royal armadas. Such 
a swelling flood is that powerful league. Of this mighty Order I 
toi no mean member, but already one of the Chief Commanders, 
and may well aspire one day to hold the batoon of Grand Master. 
The poor soldiers of the Temple will not alone place their foot 
upon the necks of kings — a hemp-sandalPd monk can do that. 
Our mailed step shall ascend their throne — our gauntlet shall 
wrench the sceptre from their gripe. Not the reign of your 
vainly-expected Messiah offers such power to your dispersed 
tribes as my ambition may aim at. I have sought but a kindred 
spirit to share it, and I have found such in thee." 

" Sayest thou this to one of my people ?" answered Rebecca. 
« Bethink thee " 

" Answer me not," said the Templar, " by urging the differ'* 
ence of our creeds ; within our secret conclaves we hold these 
nursery tales in derision. Think not we long remained blind to 
the idiotical folly of our founders, who forswore every delight of 
life for the pleasure of dying martyrs by hunger, by thirst, and 
by pestilence, and by the swords of savages, while they vainly 
s^ove to defend a barren desert, valuable only in the eyes of 
superstition. Our Order soon adopted bolder and wider views, 
and found out a better indemnification for our sacrifices. Our 
inunense possessions in every kingdom of £urope, our high mili- 
tary fame, which brings within our circle the flower of diivaliy 
from every Christian dime — these are dedicated to ends of which 
our pious founders little dreamed, and which are equally con* 
eealed from such weak spirits as embrace our Order on thft 
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abeient iiriiiciples, and whose superstition makes them onr passive 
tools. But I will not farther withdraw the veil of our mysteries* 
That bugle-sound announces something which may require my 
presence. Think on what I have sai^^- Farewell I — I do not 
say forgive me the violence I have threatened, for it was neces* 
sary to the display of thy character. Gold can be only known by 
the application of the touchstone. I will soon return, and hold 
further conference with thee." ^; 

^e re-entered the turret-chamber, and descended the stair, 
leaving Rebecca scarcely more terrified at the prospect of the 
death to which she had been so lately exposed, than at the furious 
ambition of the bold bad man in whose power she foimd herself 
so unhappily placeST^Whenishe entered the turret-chamber, her 
first duty was to refiirn thanks to the God of Jacob for the pro- 
tection which he had afforded her, and to implore its continuance 
for her and for her father. Another name glided into her petition 
-^ it was that of the woimded Christian, whom fate had placed in 
the hands of bloodthirsty men, his avowed enemies. Her heart 
indeed checked her, as if, even in communing with the Deity in 
prayer, she mingled in her devotions the recollection of one with 
whose fate hers could have no alliance < — a Nazarene,* and an 
enemy to h^r faith. But the petition was already breatiied, nor 
could all the narrow prejudices of her sect induce Rebecca to 
wish it recalled. , , - 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

A danm'd cramp piece of penmanship as ever I saw in my life ! 
^— ^ She Stoops to Conquer. 

When the Templar reached the hall of the castie, he found De 
&?acy already there, " Your love-suit," said De Bracy, " hath, 
I suppose, been disturbed, like mine, by this obstreperous 
summons. But you have come later and more reluctantly, and 
therefore I presume your interview has proved more agreeable 
than mine." 

^' Has your suit, then, been unsuccessfully paid to the Saxon 
heiress ?" said the Templar. 

" By the bones of Thomas h, Becket," answered De Bracy, 
** the Lady Rowena must have heard that I cannot endure the 
sight of women's tears." 

" Away I" said the Templar ; " thou a leader of a Free Com- 
pany, and regard a woman's tears ! A few drops sprinkled on 
tiie torch of love, make the flame blaze the brighter." 
- ** Gramercy for the few drops of thy sprinkling," replied De 
Bracy; *^ but this damsel hath wept enough to extinguish a beacon- 
light. .Never was such wringing of hands and such overflowing 
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of e^res, shioe tbe days of St Niobe, * of wfadm Prior A>iBer toM 
US. A water-fiend hath possessed the fair Saxon." 

** A Iwion of fiends have occupied the bosom of the Jewess/' 
Implied me Templar ; "for, I think no single one, not even Apd- 
lyon himself, could have ini^ired such indomital^ pride and 
riesolution. — But where is Front-de-Boeuf ! That horn is sounded 
more and more clamorously." 

" He is negotiating with fiie Jew, I suppose," replied De Bracy, 
coolly ; ** probably Ihe howls of Inac have dirowned the blast of 
the bogle. Thou mayst know, by experience. Sir Brian, that a 
Jew pfurting with his treasures on such terms as our friend Front- 
de-Bo8uf is like to offer, will raise a clamour loud enough to be 
heard over twenty horns and trumpets to boot But we will make 
the vassals call him." 

They were soon after joined by Front-de-Boeuf, who had hesa 
disturbed in his tyrannic cruelty, in the manner with which the 
reader is acquainted, and had only tairied to give some necessary 
directions. 

" Let us see the cause of this cursed clamour," said Front- 
de-Boeuf — "here is a letter, and, if I mistake not, it is in 
Saxon." 

He looked at i^ tnmine it round and round as if he had had 
really some hopes of commg at the meaning by inverting the 
position of the paper, and then handed it to De Bracy. 

" It may be magic spells for aught I know," said De Bracy, 
who possessed his full proportion of the ignorance which charac- 
terized the chivalry of the period. " Our Chaplain attempted to 
teach me to write," he said, ** but all my letters were formed like 
spear-heads and sword-blades, and so the old shaveling gave up 
the task." 

" Give it me," said the Tempbir. " We have that of the 
priestly character, that we have some knowledge to enlighten our 
valour." 

" Let us profit by your most reverend knowledge, then," said 
De Bracy ; ** what says tiie scroll !" 

" [t is a formal letter of defiance," answered the Templar ; ** but, 
by our Lady of Bethlehem, if it be not a fooUsh jest, it k the mosC 
extraordinary cartel that ever was sent across the drawbridge of 
a baronial castle." 

" Jest !" said Front-de-Boeuf, " I would gladly know who dares 
jest with me in such a matter ! — Read it, Sir Brian." 

The Tem|dar accordingly read it as fcdlows : — 

** I, Wamba, the son of Witless, Jester to a noble and free-bom 
man, Cedric of Roth^rwood, called the Saxon. — And I, Gurihy 
the WBL of Beowulph, the swineherd — ^" 

* I whh the Prior had ako informed them when Niobewai Minted. Probably 
during that enlightened period when 

** Fan to MoiM tent his pagan horn.** 

LiT* 
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^ Thou art ma4,'' said Front>de-Boeuf, int^miptmg the deader. 

** By St Luke, it b so set down," answered the Templar. Then 
resuming his task, he went on, — " I, Gurth, the son of Beowulph, 
swineherd unto the said Cedric, with the assistance of our allies 
and confederates, who make common cause with us in this our 
feud, namely, the good knight, called for the present, Le Noir 
FaineoiU, and the stout yeoman, Robert Locksley, called Qeave" 
tlie-wand. Do you, Reginald Front-de-Boeuf, and your allies and 
accomplices whomsoever, to wit, that whereas you have, without 
cause given or feud dedared, wrongfully and by mastery seized 
upon the person of our lord and master the said Cedric ; also 
upon the person of a noble and freebom damsel, the Lady Rowena 
of Hargottstandstede ; also upon the person of a noble and free- 
born man, Athelstane of 'Coningsburgh ; also upon the persons of 
certain free-bom men, their enichts; also upon certain serfs, their 
l)om bondsmen *, also upon a certain Jew, named Isaac of YoriC) 
together with bis daughter, a Jewess, and certain horses and 
mules : Which noble persons, with their enichts and slaves, and 
also with the horses and mules, Jew and Jewess beforesaid, were 
all in peace with his majesty, and travelling as liege subjects upcm 
tlie king's highway ; therefore we require and demand that the 
said noble persons, namely, Cedric of Rotherwood, Rowena of 
Hargottstandstede, Athelstane of Coningsburgh, with their ser* 
vants, onickts, and followers, also the horses and mules, Jew and 
Jewess aforesaid, together with all goods and chattels to them 
p^iaining, be, within an hour after the delivery hereof^ delivered 
to us, or to those whom we shall appomt to receive the same, and 
that untouched and unharmed in body and goods. Failing of 
which, we do pronounce to you, that we hold ye as robbers and 
tr^tors, and will wager our bodies against ye in battle, siege, or 
otherwise, and do our utmost to your annoyance and destruction. 
Wherefore may God have you in his keeping. — Signed by us 
upon the eve of St Withold*s day, under the great trysting oak in 
the Hart4ii]l Walk, the above being written by a holy man, 
Oerk to God, Our Lady, and St Dunstan, in the Chapel of 
Copmanhurst." 

At the bottom of this document was scrawled, in the first place, 
a rude sketch of a cock's head and comb, with a legend expressing 
this hieroglyphic to be the sign-manual of Wamba> son of Witless, 
Under this respectable emblem stood a cross, stated to be the 
mark of Gurth, the son of Beowulph. Then were written, in 
rough bold characters, the words, ie Noir Faineant. And, to 
conclude the whole, an arrow, neatly enough drawn, was described 
as the mark of the yeoman Locksley. 

The knights heard this uncommon document read from end to 
•nd, and then gazed upon each other in silent amazement, as 
being utterly at a loss to know what it oould portend. De Bracy 
was the first to break silence by an uncontrollable fit of laughter, 
wherein he was joined, though with more moderation, by tha 
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Templar* Front-de-Boeuf, on the contrary, seemed impatient of 
their ill-timed jocularity. 

" I give you plain warning/' he said, ** fair sirs, that you had 
better consult how to bear yourselves under these circumstances, 
than give way to such misplaced merriment." 

** Front-de-Boeuf has not recovered liis temper since his late 
overthrow," said De Bracy to the Templar ; ** he is cowed at the 
very idea of ft cartel, though it come but from a fool and a 
swineherd." 

" By St Michael," answered Front-de-Boeuf, ** I would thou 
cOuldst stand the whole brunt of 'this adventure thyself, De Bracy. 
These fellows dared not have acted with such inconceivable 
impudence, had they not been supported by some strong bands. 
There are enough of outlaws in this forest to resent my protecting 
the deer. I did but tie one fellow, who was taken redhanded 
and in the fact, to the horns of a wild stag, which gored him to 
death in five minutes, and I had as many arrows shot at me 
as there were lanched against yonder target at Ashby. — 
Here, fellow," he added, to one of his attendants, ''hast 
thou sent out to see by what force this precious challenge is to 
be supported 1" 

'' There are at least two hundred men assembled in the woods," 
answered a squire who was in attendaiice. 

" Here is a proper matter !" said Front-de-Boeuf; ** this comes 
of lending you tlie use of my castle, that cannot manage your 
undertaking quietly, but you must bring this nest of nomets 
about my ears !" 

" Of hornets 1" said De Bracy; "of stingless drones rather ; a 
band of lazy knaves, who take to the wood, and destroy ihe 
venison rather than labour for their maintenance." 

^ Stingless !" replied Front-de-Boeuf; '' fork-headed shafts o£ a 
cloth-yard in length, and these shot within the breadth of a 
French crown, are sting enough." 

'' For shame. Sir Knight !" said the Templar. '' Let us sum- 
mon our people, and sally forth upon them. One knight — ay^ 
one man-at-arms, were enough for twenty such peasants." 

** Enough, and too much," said De Bracy ; " I should only be 
ashamed to couch lance against them." 

" True," answered Front-de-Boeuf; " were they black Turks or 
Moors, Sir Templar, or the craven peasants of France, most 
valiant De Bracy ; but these are English yeomen, over whom we 
shall have no advantage, save what we may derive from our arms 
and horses, which will avail us little in the glades of the forest. 
Sally, saidst thou 1 we have scarce men enough to defend the 
castle. The best of mine are at York ; so is ail your band, De 
Bracy ; and we have scarcely twenty, besides the handful that 
were engaged in this mad business." 

''Thou dost not fear," said the Templar, ''that they ean 
assemble in force sufficient to attempt the casUe !" 
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•'Not «), Sir Brian," answered Front-de-Boeuf. "These 
<milaw9 have indeed a daring captain; but without machines, 
scahng ladders, and experienced leaders, my castle may defy 
them/' 

"Send to thy neighbours," said the Templar; "let them 
assemble their people, and come to the rescue of three knights, 
besieged by a jester and a swineherd in the baronial castle of 
Reginald Front-de-Boeuf." 

" You jest. Sir Knight," answered the baron ; " but to whom 
should I send ? — Malyoisin is by this time at York with his 
retainers, and so are my other allies; and so should I have been, 
but for this infernal enterprise." 

" Then send to York, and recall our people," said De Bracy. 
" If they abide the shaking of my standard, or the sight of my 
Free Companions, I will give them credit for the boldest outlaws 
ever bent bow in green-wood." 

" And who shall bear such a message ?" said Front-de-Boeuf ; 
" they will beset every path, and rip the errand out of his bosom. 
— I have it," he added, after pausing for a moment-^" Sir 
Templar, thou canst write as well as read, and if we can but find 
the writing materials of my chaplain, who died a twelvemonth 
since in the midst of his Christmas carousals " 

** So please ye," said the squire, who was still in attendance, 
" I think old Urfried has them some where in keeping, for love of 
tibe confessor. He was the last man, I have heard her tell, who 
ever said aught to her, which man ought in courtesy to address to 
maid or matron." 

" Go, search them out, Engelred," i^d Front-de-Boeuf; " and 
then. Sir Templar, thou shalt return an answer to this bold 
challenge." 

" I would rather do it at the sword's point than at that of the 
pen," said Bois-GuUbert ; " but be it as you will." 

He sat down accordingly, and indited, in the French language, 
an epistle of the following tenor : — 

" Sir Reginald Front-de-Boeuf, with his noble and knightly 
allies and confederates, receive no defiances at the hands of 
slaves, bondsmen, or fugitives. If the person calling himself the 
Black Knight have indeed a claim to the honours of chivalry, he 
ought to know that he stands degraded by his present association, 
and has no right to ask reckoning at the hands of good men of 
noble blood. Touching the prisoners we have made, we do in 
Christian charity require you to send a man of religion, to receive 
their confession, and reconcile them with God; since it is our 
fixed intention to execute them this morning before noon, so that 
their heads being placed on the battlements, shall shew to all men 
how lightly we esteem those who have bestirred themselves in 
their rescue. Wherefore, as above, we require you to send a 
priest to reconcile them to Grod, in doing which you shall render 
tliem the last earthly ^rvice." 
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This letter being folded, was deliyered to the squire, and by him 
to the messenger who waitcMl without^ as the answer to that whidi 
he bad brought 

The yeoman havine thus accomplished his mission, returned to 
the h^-quarters o? the allies, which were for the {Kresent 
established under a venerable oak-tree, about three airow-fliffhts 
distant from the castle. Here Waraba and Gurth, wi1& £eir 
allies the Black Knight and Locksley, and the jovial hermit, 
awaited with impatience an answer to their summons. Around, 
and at a distance from them, were seen many a bold yeoman, 
whose silvan dress and weather-beaten countenances shewed the 
ordinary nature of their occupation. More than two hundred 
had aheady assembled, and others were &st coming in. Those 
whom they obeyed as leaders were only distinguished from the 
others by a feather in the cap, their dress, arms, and equipments 
being in all other respects the same. 

Besides these bands, a less orderly and a worse armed force, 
consisting of the Saxon inhabitants of the neighbouring township, 
as well as many bondsmen and savants from Gedric's extensive 
estate, had aheady arrived, for the purpose of assisting in his 
rescue. Few of these were armed otherwise than with such 
rustic weapons as necessity sometimes conveilis to miHtary 
purposes. Boar-spears, scythes, flails, and the Kke, were their 
chief arms ; for the Normans, with the usual policy of conquerors, 
were jealous of permitting to the vanquished Saxons the posses- 
sion or the use of swo^ and spears. These circumstances 
rendered the assistance of the Saxons tar from being so formid-' 
able to the besieged, as the strength of the men themselves, their 
superior numben, and the animation inspured by a just cause, 
nught otherwise well have made them. It was to the leaders of 
this motley army that the letter of the Templar was now 
deUvered. 

Reference was at first made to the chaplain for an exposition 
of its contents. 

<< By the crook of St Dunstan," said that worthy ecclesiastic, 
<< whidi hath brought more ^eep within the sheepfold than the 
crook of e*er another saint in JParadise, I swear that I cannot 
expound unto you this jargon, which, whether it be French ur 
Ambic, is beyond my guess." 

He llien gave the letter to Gnrth, who shook his head gruffly, 
and passed it to Wamba. The Jester looked at each of me four 
comers of the paper with such a grin of affected intelligence as a 
monkey is apt to assume upon siimlar occasions, then ont a caper, 
and gave the letter to Locksley. 

''If the long letters were bows, and the short lettras broad 
arrows, I might know something of the matter," said the honest 
yeoman ; '^ but as the matter stands, the meaning is as safe, fur 
me, as the stag that 's at twelve miles' distance." 

« I must be derk, then," said the Black Knight; and taking the 
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letter firom Locksley, he first read it over to himself, and tiien 
explained the meaning in 8axon to his confederates. 

" Execute the noble Cedrio ?* exclaimed Wamba ; * by the 
rood, thou must be mistaken. Sir Knight." 

**Not I, my worthy friend," replied the Knight, "I have 
explained the words as they are here set down." 

" Then, by St Thomas of Canterbury," repHed Gurth, " we wiH 
have the castle, should we tear it down with our hands !" 

** We have nothing else to tear it with," repUed Wamba ; ** but 
mine are scarce fit to make mammoeks of freestone and mortar." 

** 'Tis but a contrivance to gain time," ^aid Locksley ; " they 
dare not do a deed for which I could exact a fearful penaJty." 

**I would," said ttie Black Knight, "there were some one 
among us who could obtain admission into the castle, and discover 
how the case stands with the besieged. Methinks, as they 
require a confessor to be sent, this holy hermit might at once 
exercise his pious vocation, and procure us the information we 



** A plague on thee and thy advice !" said the good hermit ; " I 
tell thee. Sir Slothful Knight, that when I dofif my friar's firock, 
my priesthood, my sanctity, my very JLatin, are put off along with 
it ; and when in my green jerkin, I can better kill twenty deer 
ihan confess one Christian." 

" I fear," said the Black Khight, " I fear greatly, there is no 
one here that is qualified to take upon him, for the nonce, this 
same character of father confessor I" 

All looked on each other, and were silent. 

*^ I see," said Wamba, after a short pause, " that the fool must 
be still ihe fool, and put Ms neck in the venture which wise men 
riirink from. You must know, my dear cbusins and coimtrymen, 
that I wore russet before I wore motley, and was bred to be a 
friar, until a brain-fever came upon me and left me just wit 
enough to be a fooL T trust, with the assistance of Ihe good 
hermit's frock, together with the priesthood, sanctity, and 
learning which are stitched into the cowl of it, I shall be found 
qualified to administer both worldly and ghostly comfort to our 
worthy master Cedric, and his companions in adversity." 

^ Hath he sense enough, think'st thou 1" said the Black Knight, 
addressing Gm*th. 

"I know not," said Gurth ; " but if he hath not, it will be the 
first time he hath wanted wit to turn his folly to account." 

** On with the frock, then, good fellow," quoth the Knight, ^ and 
let thy master send us an account of their situation within the 
castle. Their numbers must be few, and it is five to one they 
may. be accessible by a sudden and bold attadu Time wears — 
away with thee." 

** And, in the meantime," said Locksley, " we will beset the 

place so closely, that not so much as a fly shall carry news from 

' tfaenoe. So mat, my good friend^" he continued, addreasing 
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Wamba, ^ition mayest assure these tyrants, that whatever 
violenee they exercise on the persons of ueir prisoners, shall be 
most severely repaid upon their own." 

** Pax vobiscum/* said Wamba, who wbb now muffled in his 
reUgious disguise, 

i^d so sayinz, he imitated the solemn and stately deportment 
of a firiar, and &parted to execute his mission. 



J 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



The hottest hone will oft be cool, 

The dullest will shew fire ; 
The friar will often play the fool. 

The fool will play the fxiar. 

(HdSang. 

When the Jester, arrayed in the cowl and frock of the hermit, 
and having his knotted cord twisted around his middle, stood 
before the portal of the castle of Front-de-Boeuf, the warder 
demanded of him his name and errand. 

" Pax vobisoum,** answered the Jester, ** I am a poor brother of 
the Ord^r of St Francis, who come hither to do my office to 
certain unhappy prisoners now secured within this castle." 

^ Thou art a bold friar," said the warder, ^ to come hither, 
where, saving our own drunken confessor, a cock of thy feather 
hath not crowed these twenty years." 

^ Yet, I pray thee, do mine errand to the lord of the castle," 
answered the pretended friar ; ^ trust me it will find good accept 
tance with him, and the cock shall crow^ that the whole castie 
shall hear him." 

" Gramercy," said the warder ; " but if I come to shame for 
leaving my post upon thine errand, I will try whether a friar's 
gr^ gown hd proof against a gray-goose shaft." 

With this threat he left his turret, and carried to the hall of 
the castle his unwonted intelligence, tiiat a holy friar stood before 
the gate and demanded instant admission. With no small won- 
der he received his master's commands to admit the holy man 
immediately; and, having previously manned the entrance to 
guard against surprise, he obeyed, without farther scruple, the 
commands which he had received. The hairbrained self-conceit 
which had imboldened Wamba to undertake this dangerous office, 
was scarce sufficient to support him when he found himself in the 
presence of a man so dreadful, and so much dreaded, as Reginald 
Front-de-Boeuf, and he brought out his pax w)bi8eum, to which 
he, in a good measure, trusted for supporting his character, with 
more anxiety and hesitation than had hitherto accompanied it. 
But Front-de-Boeuf was accustomed to see men of all ranks 
tremble in his presence, so that the timidity of the suppoaed 
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father did not give him any cause of suspicion. ^ Who and 
whence art thou, priest !" said he. 

** Pax wbUeum,** reiterated the Jester, ^ I am a poor servant 
of St Francis, who, traveUing through this wilderness, have fallen 
among thieves, (as Scripture hath it,) quidam motor inoidU in 
latronet, which uiieves have sent me unto this castle in order tp 
do my ghostiy office on two persons condemned by your honour- 
able justice." 

**Ay, right," answered Front-de-Boeuf ; **and canst thou tdl 
me, holy father, the number of those banditti V* 

"Gallant sir,** answered the Jester, ^nomen iUii Ugioy their 
name is legion." 

" Tell me in plain terms what numbers there are, or, priest, thy 
cloak and cord will ill protect thee,** 

^ Alas I'* said the supposed friar, " cor fneum eruetctvit, that is 
to say, I was like to bcuret with fear ! but I conceive they may 
be — what of yeomen — what of conmions, at least five hundred 

len." 

" What !** said the Templar, who came into Ihe hall that moment, 
" muster the wasps so thick here ! it is time to stifle such a 
mischievous brood." Then taking Front-de-Boeuf aside, ** Know- 
eet thou the priest 1'* 

^ He is a stranger from a distant convent," said Front-de- 
Boeuf j ** I know him not." 

" Then trust him not with thy purpose in words,** answered tiie 
Templar. " Let him carry a written order to De Bracy'is com- 
pany of Free Companions, to repair instantly to their master's aid. 
in the meantime, and that the shaveling may suspect nothing, 
permit him to go freely about his task of preparing these Saxon 
hogs for the slaughter-house.*' 

** It shall be so," said Front-de-Boouf. And he forthwith ap- 
pointed a domestic to conduct Wamba to the apartment where 
Cedric and Athelstane were confined. 

The impatience of Cedric had been rather enhanced Ihaa 
dinunished by his confinement. He walked from one end of the 
hall to the otiber, with the attitude of one who advances to charge 
an enemy, or to storm the breach of a beleaguered place, some- 
times ejaculating to himself, sometimes addressing Ath^tane, who 
stoutly and stoically awaited the issue of the adventure, digesting, 
in the meantime, with great composure, the liberal meal whidi 
he had made at noon, and not greatly interesting himself about 
the duration of his captivity, which ^e concluded would, like all 
earthly evils, find an end in Heaven's good time. 

" Pax wbiscum,** said the Jester, entering the apartment ; "the 
bles^g of St Dunstan, St Dennis, St Duthoc, and all other 
saints whatsoever, be upon ye and about ye." 

<^ Enter freely," answered Cedric to the supposed friar ; ^ vith 
what intent art thou come hither V 
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^To bid yon prepare yonrselYes for death," answered the 
Jester. 

** It is impossible !" replied Cedric, starting. ^< Fearless and 
wicked as they are, they dare not attempt such open and gratui- 
tous cruelty !V 

^ Alas I" said the Jester, '^ to restrain them by their sensotof 
humanity, is the same as to stop a runaway horse with a bridle 
of silk tluvad. Bethink thee, therefore, noble Cedric, and you 
also, gallant Athelstane, what crimes you have committed in the 
flesh ; for this very day will ye be called to answer at a higher 
tribunal." 

f Hearest thou this, Athelstane V* said Cedric ; * we must rouse 
up our hearts to this last action, since better it is we should die 
like men, than live hke slaves." 

"I am ready," answered Athelstane, **to stand the worst of 
their malice, and shall walk to my death with as much composure 
as ever I did to my dinner." 

** Let us then unto our holy gear, father," said Cedric. 

« Wait yet a moment, good uncle," said the Jester, in his 
natural tone ; " better look long before you leap in the dark." 

" By my faith," said Cedric, " I shoidd know that voice !" 

" It is that of your trusty slave and Jester," answered Wamba ; 
throwing back his cowl. " Had you taken a fool's advice formerly, 
you woidd not have been here at all. Take a fool's advice now, 
and you will not be here long." 

** How meanest thou, knave f answered the Saxon. 

''Even thus," replied Wamba; ''take thou this frock and 
cord, which are all the orders I ever had, and march quietly oat 
of the castle, leaving me your cloak and girdle to take the long 
leap in thy stead." 

" Leave thee in my stead !" said Cedric, astonished at the pro- 
posal ; " why, they would hang thee, my poor knave." 

" E'en let them do as they are permitted," said Wamba ; " I 
trust — no disparagement to your birth — that the son of Witless 
may hang in a chain with as much gravity .as the chain hung 
upon his ancestor the alderman." 

" Well, Wamba," answered Cedric, "for one thing will I 'grant 
thy request And that is, if thou wilt make the exchange of 
garments with Lord Athelstane instead of me." 

" No, by St Dunstan," answered Wamba ; " there were little 
reason in that Grood right there is, that the son of Witless 
should suffer to save the son of Hereward; but Uttle wisdom 
there were in his dying for the benefit of one whose others were 
strangers to his." 

'^ Villain," said Cedric, " the fathers of Athelstan* were mo- 
narchs of England !" 

" They might be whomsoever they pleased," replied Wamba ; 
" but my neck stands too straight upon my shoulders to have it 
twisted for their sake. Wherefore, good my master, either take 
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my proffer yourself, or suffer me to leave this dungeon as free as 
I eutered." 

^' Let the old tree wither/' xiontinued Cedric, ^so the stately 
hope of the forest be preserved. Save the noble Athelstane, my 
trusty Wamba 1 it is the duty of each who has Saxon blood in 
his veins. Thou and I wil) abide together the utmost rage of 
our injurious oppressors, while he, free and safe, shall arouse the 
awakened spirits of our coimtrymen to avenge us." 

'^ Not so, father Cedric," said Athelstane, grasping his hand,*— 
for, when roused to think or act, his deeds and sentiments were 
not unbecoming his high race — "Not so," he continued; "I 
would rather remain in this hall a week without food save the 
prisoner's stinted loaf, or drink save the prisoner's measure of 
water, than embrace the opportunity to escape which the slave's 
untaught kindness has purveyed for his master." 

" You are called wise men, sirs," said the Jester, ** and I a 
crazed fool ; but, uncle Cedric, and cousin Athelstane, the fool 
shall decide this controversy for ye, and save ye the trouble of 
straining courtesies any farther. I am like John-a-Duck's mare, 
that wifi let no man mount her but John-a-Duck. I came to 
save my master, and if he will not consent — basta — T can but 
go away home again. Kind service cannot be chucked from hand 
to hand like a shuttlecock or stool-ball. I 'U hang for no man 
but my own bom master." 

*' Go, then, noble Cedric," said Atiielstane, ^neglect not this 
opportunity. Your presence without may encourage friends to , 
our rescue — your remaining here would ruin us all." 

** And is there any prospect, then, of rescue fr>om without 1" 
said Cedric, looking at the Jester. 

** Prospect, indeed I" echoed Wamba ; ** let me tell you, when 
you fill my cloak, you are wrapt in a general's cassock. Five 
himdred men are there without, and I was this morning one of 
their chief leaders. My fool's cap was a casque, and my bauble 
a truncheon. Well, we shall see what good they will make by 
exchanging a fool for a wise man. Truly, I fear they will lose 
in valour what they may gain in discretion. And so farewell, 
master, and be kind to poor Gurth and his dog Fangs ; and let 
my cockscomb hang in the hall at Rotherwood, in memory that 
I flung away my life for my master, like a faithful fool." 

The last word came out with a sort of double expression, 
betwixt jest and earnest. The tears stood in Cedric's eyes. 

" Thy memory shall be preserved," he said, " while fidelity 
and affection have honour upon earth. But that I trust I shall 
^d the means of saving Rowena, and thee, Athelstane, and thee, 
also, my poor Wamba, thou shouldst not overbear me in this 
matter." 

The exchange of dress was now accomplished, when a sudden 
doubt struck Cedric. 

** I know no language/' be said, ^ but my own, and a few 
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words of their mincing Norman. How shall I bear myself like 
a reverend brother f 

•* The spell lies in two words/* replied Wamba — * Paae Tobiteum 
will answer all queries. If you go or come, eat or drink, bless 
or ban, Pax Tobiseum carries you through it all. It is as useful 
to a hiar as a broom-stick to a witch, or a wand to a conjuror. 
Speak it but thus, in a deep grave tone, — Pas tchiscum/ — it is 
irresistible — Watch and ward, knight and 'squire, foot and 
horse, it acts as a charm upon ^em all. I think, if they bring 
me out to be hanged to-morrow, as is much to be doubted they 
may, I will try its weight upon ^e finisher of the sentence." 

'^ If such prove the case,'* said his master, ^my religious 
orders are soon taken — Pax Tobiscnm. I trust I shall remem- 
ber the pass-word. Noble Athelstane, farewell ; and farewell, 
my poor boy, whose heart might make amends for a weaker head 
— I win save you, or return and die with you. The royal blood 
of onr Saxon kings shall not be spilt while mine beats in my 
veins ; nor shall one hair fall from the head of the kind knave 
who risked himself for his master, if Cedric*s peril can prevent it. 
—Farewell.*' 

** Farewell, noble Cedric,** sud Athelstane ; " remember it is 
the true part of a friar to accept refreshment^ if you are offered 
any." 

"Farewell, uncle," added Wamba; •'and remember Pax 
tobiteum." * 

Thus exhorted, Gedric sallied forth upon his expedition ; and it 
was not long ere he had occasion to try the force of Ihat spell 
which his Jester had recommended as omnipotent. In a low- 
arched and dusky passage, by which he endeavoured to work his 
way to the hall of the caAle, he was interrupted by a female fomu 

" Pax vobiseum /" said the pseudo friar, and was endeavouring 
to hurry past, when a soft voice replied, ** Ei vobis — quceso, 
domine reterendMwiM, pro miserieordia vettra,** 

" I am somewhat deaf," replied Cedric, in good Saxon, and at 
the same time muttered to hunself, " a curse on the fool and his 
P(tx wbitcum/ I have lost my javelin at the first cast" 

It waS) however, no unusual thing for a priest of those days to 
be deaf of his Latin ear, and this the person who now addressed 
Cedric knew full well. 

" I pray you of dear love, reverend fkther," she replied in his 
own language, ^ that vou will deign to visit with your ehostly 
comfort a wounded prisoner of this castle, and have sach com- 
passion upon him and us. as thy holy office teaches — Kever ahalf 
good deed so highly advantage thy convent." 

" Daughter," answered Oniric, mndb embarrassed^ ^my time 
in this castle will not permit me to exercise the duties of mine 
office — I must presently forth — there is life and death npon 
my speed." 

^ Yet, &tber, let me entreat you by the vow yon have taken 
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on yoa,** repHed the sappUant, ^ not to leave the oppreaaed and 
endangered without counsel or succour." 

** May the fiend fly away with me, and leave me hi Ifiria with 
the souls of Odin and of Thor!*' answered Cedrio impatiently, and 
would probaJbly have {»*oceeded in the same tone of total departure 
from his spiritual character, when the colloquy was interrupted hy 
the harsh voice of Urfried, the old crone of ike turret. 

^ How, minion," said she to the female speaker, ^ is this the 
manner in which you requite the kindness which permitted thee 
to leave thy prison-cell yonder 1 — Putteet thou the reverend man 
to use ungracious language to free himself from the importunilaes 
of a Jewess !" 

^ A Jewess !" said Cedric, availing himself of the information 
to get clear of their interruption, — ^' Let me pass, woman 1 stop 
me not at your peril. I am fre^ from my holy office, and would 
avoid pollution." 

^ Come this way, fiither," said the old hag, <^ thou art a strange 
in this castle, and canst not leave it without a guide. Come 
hither, for I would epeak with thee.—- And you, daughter of an 
accursed race, go to the sick man's chamber, and tend him until 
my return ; and wo betide you if you again quit* it without my 
pomussion 1" 

Rebecca retreated. Her importunitieB had prevailed upon 
Urfried to suffer her to quit the turret, and Urfried had employed 
her services where she herself would most gladly have paid them, 
by the bedside of the wounded Ivanhoe. With an understanding 
awake to their dangerous situation, and pi;ompt to avail herself of 
each means of safety which occurred, Rebecca had hoped some- 
thing from the presence of a mad of religion, who, she learned 
from Urfried, had penetrated into this godless castle. She watched 
the return of the supposed ecclesiastic, with the purpose of 
kddrebsing him, and interesting him in favour of the prisoners ; 
With what imperfect success tl^ reader has been just acquainted. , 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Fond wretch ! and what canst thou relate. 

But deeds of sorrow, sliame, and sin ? 
Thy deeds are proved— thou know'st thy &te— 

But come, thy tale — begin — begin. 

But I have griefe of other kind. 

Troubles and sorrows more severe ; 
Give me to ease my tortured mind, 

Lend to my woet a patient eav ; 
jind let me, if I may not find 
/^-^ A friend to help — find one to hear. 

V Crabbe't HaU qfJustUe, 

Whbn Urfried had with damours and menaces driven Rebecca 
baek to the apartment from which she had sallied^ she procecdt^d 
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to conduct the unwilling Cedric into a smaU apartment, the door 
of which she heedfully secured. Then fetching from a cupboard 
a stoup of wine and two flagons, she placed &em on the table, 
and said in a tone rather asserting a fact than asking a question, 
"Thou art Saxon, father — Deny it not," she continu^, observing 
that Cedric hastened not to reply; **the sounds of my native 
language are sweet to mine ears, though seldom heard save from 
the tongues of the wretched and degraded serfs on whom the 
proud Normans impose the meanest drudgery of this dwelling* 
Thou art a Saxon, father — a Saxon, and, save as thou art a 
servant of God, a freeman. — Thine accents are sweet in mine 
ear." 

" Do not Saxon priests visit this castle, then !" replied Cedric ; 
"it were, methinks, their duty to comfort the outcast and oppressed 
children of the soil." 

" They come not — or if they come, they better love to revel at 
the board of their conquerors," answered Urfried, " than to hear 
the groans of their countrymen — so, at least, report speaks of 
them — of myself I can say little. This castle, for ten years, has 
opened to no priest save the debauched Norman chaplain who 
partook the nightly revels of Front-de-Boeuf, and he has been 
long gone to render an accoimt of his stewardship. — But thou 
art a Saxo^ — a Saxon priest, and I have one question to ask of 
thee." 

" I am a Saxon," answered Cedric, " but unworthy, surely, of 
Che name of priest. Let me begone on my way — I swear I will 
return, or send one of our fathers more worthy to hear your 
confession." 

** Stay yet a while," said Urfried ; " the accents of the voice 
which tibou hearest now will soon be choked with the cold earth, 
and T would not descend to it like the beast I have lived. But 
wine must give me strength to tell the horrors of my tale." She 
poured out a cup, and drank it with a frightful avidity, which 
seemed desirous of draining the last drop in the goblet. " It 
stupifies," she said, looking upwards, as she finished her draught, 
" but it cannot cheer — Partake it, father, if you would hear my 
tale without sinking down upon tiie pavement." Cedric would 
have avoided pledging her in this ominous conviviality, but the 
sign which she made to him expressed impatience and despair. 
He complied with her request, and answered her challenge in a 
large wine-cup ; she then proceeded with her story, as if appeased 
by his complaisance. 

" I was not bom," she said, " father, the wretch that thou now 
seest me. I was free, was happy, was honom^, loved, and was 
beloved. I am now a slave, miserable and degraded — the sport 
of my masters' passions while I had yet beauty — the object of 
*iieir contempt, scorn, and hatred, since it has passed away. — 
Dost thou wonder, father, that T should hate mankind, and, above 
;U1, the race that has wrought this change in me! Can Ifae 
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wrinkled decrepit hag before thee, whose wrath must vent itself in 
impotent curses, forget she was once the daughter of the noble 
Thane of Torquilstone, before whose frown a thousand vassals 
trembled 1" 

" Thou the daughter of Torquil Wolfganger !" said ^ Cedric, 
receding as he spoke ; " thou — tiiou — the daughtOT of that noble 
Saxon, my father's friend and companion in arms V 

*' Thy fatlier's friend I" echoed Urfried ; " then Cedric called 
the Saxon stands before me, for the noble Hereward of Rother- 
wood had but one son, whose name is well known among his 
countrymen. But if thou art Cedric of Rotherwood, why this 
reUgious dress 1 — hast thou too despaired of saving thy country, 
and sought refuge from oppression in the shade of the convent V* 

** It matters not who I am," said Cedric ; " proceed, unhappy 
woman, with thy tale of horror and guilt ! — Guilt there must be 
—there is guilt even in thy Uving to tell it.'* 

" There is — there is," answered the wretched woman, " deep, 
black, damning guilt — guilt, that lies like a load at my breast — 
guilt, that all the penitential fires of hereafter cannot cleanse. — 
Yes, in these halls, stained with the noble and piure blood of my 
father and my brethren — in these very halls, to have lived the 
paramour of tlieir murderer, the slave at once and the partaker of 
his pleasures, was to render every breath which I drew of vital 
air, a crime and a curse." 

"Wretched woipan!" exclaimed Cedric. "And while the 
friends of thy father — while each true Saxon heart, as it breathed 
a requiem for his soul, and those of his valiant sons, forgot not in 
their prayers the murdered Ulrica — while all mourned and 
honoured the dead, thou hast Hved to merit our hate and execra- 
tion — lived to unite thyself with the vile tyrant who murdered 
thy nearest and dearest — who shed the blood of infancy, rather 
than a male of the noble house of Torquil Wolfganger should 
survive — with him hast thou hved. to unite thyself, and in the 
bands of lawless love !" 

" In lawless bands, indeed, but not in those of love !" answered 
the hag ; " love will sooner visit the regions of eternal doom, than 
those unhallowed vaults. — No, with that at least I cannot 
reproach myself — hatred to Front-de-Boeuf and hh race 
governed my soul most deeply, even in the hour of his guilty 
endearments." 

" You hated him, and yet you lived," replied Cedric ; " wretch I 
was there no poniard — no Imife — no bo^in ! — Well was it for 
thee, since thou didst prize such an existence, that the secrets of 
a Norman castle are Uke those of the grave. For had I but 
cbreamed of the daughter of Torquil living in foul communion 
with the murderer of her father, the sword of a true Saxon had 
found thee out even in the arms of thy paramour !" 

" Wouldst thou indeed have done this justice to the name of 
Torquil 1" said Uh*ica, for we may now lay aside her assumed 
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name of UHHed ; ^ tfaoa art &en the true Saxon report speaks 
thee ! for even within these accursed wall?, where, as thou well 
sayest, guilt shrouds itself in inscrutaUe mysteiy, eren there has 
the name of Cedric been sounded — and I, wretched and degraded 
hare rejoiced to think that there yet breathed an arenger of our 
unhappy nation. — I also have had my hours of vengeance — I 
have fomented the quarrels of our foes, heated drunken revelry 
into murderous broil— I have seen their blood flow — I have 
heard their dying groans ! — Look on me, Cedric — are there not 
still left on tins fom and fiided &ce some traees of the features of 
Torquiir 

^ Ask me not of them, Ulrica," replied Cedric, in a tone of grief 
mixed with abhorrence ; ^ these traces form sudi a resemblance 
as arises from the grave of the dead, when a fiend has animated 
the lifeless corpse. 

** Be it so,'* answered Ulrica ; **yet were these fiendish features 
the mask of a spirit of light when they were able to set at variance 
the elder Front-de^Boeuf and his son Reginald 1 The darkness 
of hell should hide what fbUowed, but revense must lift ike veil, 
and darkly intimate what it would raise the dead to speak aloud. 
Long had the smouldering fire of discord ^owed between the 
vmnt fikther and his savage son — long had I nursed, in secret, 
the unnatural hatred — it blazed form in an hour of drunken 
wassail, and at his own board fell my oppressor by the hand of 
his own son — such are the secrets these vaults conceal ! — Rend 
asunder, ye accursed arches," she added, looking up towards the 
roof, ^ and bury in your fidl all who are conscious of the hideous 
mystery l" 

<^ And thou, creature of guilt and misery," said Cedric, ^ what 
became thy lot on the death of thy ravisher !" 

^ Guess it, but ask it not. — Here — here I dwelt, dll age, pre- 
mature aTO, has stamped its ghastly features on my countenance 
— scorned and insulted where I was once obeyed, and compelled 
to bound the revenge which had once such ample scope, to the 
efforts of petty malice of a discontented menial, or the vain or 
unheeded curses of an impotent has — condemned to hear from 
my lonely turret the sounds of rev^ry in which I once partook^ 
or the slmeks and groans of new victims of oppression." 

^ Ulrica," said Cedric, ^ with a heart indiich still, I fear, remts 
the lost reward of thy crimes, as much as the deeds by mdfA. 
thou didst acquire that meed, how didst thou dare to address thee 
to one who wears this robe ! Consider, unhappy woman, what 
could the sainted Edward himself do for thee, were he here in 
bodily presence ! The royal Confessor was endowed by Heaven 
with power to cleanse the ulcers of the body, but only G^ himself 
can cure the leprosy of the soul." 

^ Yet, turn not fr^om me, stem prophet of wrath," she exclaimed, 
" but teU me, if thou cans^ in what shall terminate these new and 
awful feelings that burst on m solitude— Why do deeds, long 
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rfiioe done, rise before me m iaew and irresistible honon ! What 
&ie is prepared beyond the grave for her, to whom God has 
asfflgned on earth a lot of such unspeakable wretehednees ! Better 
had I turn to Woden, Hertha, and Zemebock — to Mista, and to 
Skogula, the Gods of our yet unbaptized ancestors, than endure 
the dreadful anticipations which have of late haunted my waking 
and my sleeping hours !" 

" I am no priest," said Cedric, turning with disgust from this 
miserable picture of guilt, wretchedness, and despair; ^ I am no 
priest, though I wear a priest's garment.'' 

•* iSriest or layman," answered Ulrica, " thou art the first I 
have seen for twenty years, by whom Grod was foared or man 
regarded ; and dost tikou bid me despair !" 

^ I bid thee repent," said Cedrio. ^ Seek to prayer and penance, 
and mayst thou find acceptance ! But I cannot, T will not, 
longer abide with tiiee." 

^ Stay yet a moment H' said Uhiea ; ^ leave me not now, son 
cf my father's friend, lest the demon who has governed my 
life diould tempt me to avenge myself of thy hard-hearted 
BOom — Thinkest thou, if Front-de-Boeuf found Cedric the 
Sax(m in his castle, in such a disguise, that thy life would be 
a long one ! — ^yready hit eye has been upon thee like a falcon 
on his prey." 

^ And be it so," said Cedric ; ^ and let him tear me with beak 
and talons, ere my tongue say <me word which my heart doth not 
warrant. I will die a Saxon — true in word, open in deed — I 
l^d thee avaunt ! — touch me not, stay me not ! — • The sight of 
Front-de-Boeuf himself is less odious to me than thou, degraded 
and degenerate as thou art." 

^ Be it so," said Ulrica, no longer interruplang him ; ^ go thy 
wav, and forget, in the inaolenee en thy superiority, that tiie wret<m 
before thee is tiie daughter of thy father's friend. — Go thy way 
— if I am separated from mankind by my sufierings — separated 
from those whose aid I might most justly expect-^ not less will I 
be separated from them in my revenge ! — No man shall aid me, 
but the ears of all men shall tingle to hear of the deed which I 
shall dare tado ! — Farewell ! — thy scorn has burst the last tie 
which seemed yet to unite me to my kind — a thought that my 
woes might claim the compassion* of my people." 

'< Ulrica," said Cedric, softened by this appeal, '^ hast thou 
borne up and endured to live through so much guilt and so much 
misery, and wilt thou now yield to despair when thine eyes are 
opened to thy crimes, and when repentance were thy fitter 
occupation V 

^ Cedric,'* answered Ulrica, " thou little knowest the human 
heart. To act as I have- acted, to think as I have thought, 
requires the maddening love of pleasure, mingled with the keen 
appetite of revenge, the proud consciousness oi power ; draughts 
too intoxicating fo^ the human heart to bear« and yet retain the 
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power to prevent Their force has long passed away — Age has 
no pleasures, wrinkles have no influence, revenge itself dies away 
in impotent curses. Then comes remorse, with all its vipers, 
mixed with vain regrets for the past, and despair for the future ! 
— Then, when all other Strong impulses have ceased, we become 
like the fiends in hell, who may feel remorse, but never repen- 
tance. — But thy words have awakened a new soul within me — 
Well hast thou said, all is possible for those who dare to die ! — 
Thou hast shewn me the means of revenge, and be assured I will 
embrace them. It has hitherto shared this wasted bosom with 
other and with rival passions — henceforward it shall possess me 
wholly, and thou thyself shalt say, that, whatever was the life of 
Ulrica, her death well became the daughter of the noble TorquiL 
There is a force withbut beleaguering this accursed castle — 
hasten to lead them to the attack, and when thou shalt see a red 
flag wave from the turret on the eastern angle of the donjon, 
press the Normans hard — they will then have enough to do 
within, and you may win the wall in spite both of bow and man- 
gonel. — Begone, I pray thee — follow thine own fiite, and leave 
me to mine." 

Cedric would have inquired farther into the purpose which she 
thus darkly announced, but the stem voice of IVont-de-Boeuf was 
heard, exclaiming, <^ Where tarries this loitering priest ? By the 
scallop-shell of Compostella, I will make a martyr of him, if he 
loiters here to hatch treason among my domestics V* 

" What a true j^phet," said Ulrica, '^ is an evil conscience ! 
But heed him not — Out and to thy people — Cry yovac Saxon 
onslaught, and let them sing their war-song of Rollo, if they will ; 
vengeance shall bear a burden to it." 

As she thus spoke, she vanished through a private door, and 
Reginald Front-de-Boeuf entered the apiutment. Cedric, with 
some difficulty, compelled himself to make obeisance to the 
haughty Baron, who returned his courtesy with a sUght inclina- 
tion of the head. 

^Thy penitents, father, have made a long shrift — it is the 
better for them, since it is the last they shall ever make. Hast 
thou prepared them for death V* 

'^ I found them," said Cedric, in such French as he could com- 
mand, ^ expecting the worst, from the moment they knew into 
whose power they had fallen." 

" How now. Sir Friar," replied Front-de-Boeuf, " thy speech, 
methinks, smacks of a Saxon tongue 1" 

<^ I was bred in the convent of St Withold of Burton," answered 
Cedric. 

** Ay !" said the Baron ; ^ it had been better for thee to have 
been a Norman, and better for my purpose too ; but need has no 
choice of messengers. That St Witnold's of Burton is a howlet'a 
nest worth the harrying. The day will soon come that the^ frock 
shall protect the Saxon as little as the mail -coat." 
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** Grod's will be done," said Cedric, in a voice tremulous with 
passion, which Front-de-Boeuf imputed to fear. 

**I see," said he, **thou dreamest already that our men-at- 
arms are in thy refectory and thy ale-vaults. But do me one 
cast of tliy holy office, and, come what list of others, thou shalt 
sleep as safe in thy cell as a snail within his shell of proof." 

** Speak your commands," said Cedric, with suppressed 
emotion. 

'* Follow me through this pass<tge, then, that I may dismiss 
thee by the postern." 

And as he strode on his way before the supposed friar, Front- 
de-Boeuf thus schooled him in the part which heP desired he 
should act 

** Thou seest. Sir Friar, yon herd of Saxon swine, who have 
dared to environ this castle of Torquilstone — Tell them what- 
ever thou hast a mind of the weakness of this fortalice, or 
aught else that can detain them before it for twenty-four hours. 
Meantime bear thou this scroll — But soft — canst read. Sir 
Priest 1" 

** Not a jot I," answered Cedric, " save en my breviary ; and 
then I know the characters, because I have the holy service by 
heart, praised be Our Lady and St Withold !" 

" The fitter messenger for my purpose. — Carry thou this scroll 
to the castle of Philip de Malvoisin ; say it cometh from me, 
and is written by the Templaf Brian de Bois-Guilbert, and that 
I pray him to send it to York with all the speed man and horse 
can make. Meanwhile, tell him to doubt nothing, he shall find 
us whole and sound behind our battlement — Shame on it, that 
we should be compelled to hide thus by a pack of runagates, who 
are wont to fly even at the flash of our pennons and the tramp of 
our horses ! I say to thee, priest, contrive some cast of thine art 
to keep the knaves where they are, until our friends bring up 
their lances. My vengeance is awake, and she is a falcon that 
slumbers not till she has been gorged." 

" By my patron saint," said Cedric, with deeper energy than 
became his character, " and by every saint who has lived and 
died in England, your commands shall be obeyed I Not a Saxon 
shall stir from before these walls^ if I have art and influence to 
detain them there." 

** Ha I" said Front-de-Boeuf, " thou changest thy tone. Sir 
Priest, and speakest brief and bold, as if thy heart were in the 
slaughter of the Saxon herd ; and yet thou art thyself of kindred 
to the swine V* 

Cedric was no ready practiser of the art of dissimulation, and 
would at this moment have been much the better of a hint from 
Wamba's more fertile brain. But necessity, according to the 
ancient proverb, sharpens invention, and he muttered something 
tmder his cowl concerning the men in question being excommu*' 
nicated outlaws both to church and to kingdom. 
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^ Detpardimtx^ answered Front-de-Bosuf , « ihou hast ^x>ken 
the very truth — I forgot that the knaves can strip a fiit abbot, 
as well as if they had been bom south of yonder salt channel. 
Was it not he of St Ives whom they tied to an oak-tree, and 
compelled to sing a mass while they were rifling his mails and 
his waUets I — No, by Oup Lady — that jest was played by Gual- 
tier of Middleton, one of our own companions-at-arms. But they 
were Saxons who robbed the chapel at St Bees of cup, candle- 
stick, and chalice, were they not !'* 

** They were godless men," answered Cedric. 

^ Ay, and they drank out all the good wine and ale that lay in 
store for many a secret carousal, when ye pretend ye are but 
busied with vigils and primes 1 — Priest, thou art bound to . 
revenge such sacrilege." 

^ I am indeed Ixnmd to vengeance," murmured Cedric ; 
^ Saint Withold knows my heart" 

Front-de-Boeuf, in the meanwhile, led the way to a postern, 
where, (Mfising the moat on a rangle plank, ihey reached a small 
barbican, or exterior defence, which conimunicated with the open 
field by a well-fortified sallyport. 

^ Begone, then ; and if thou wilt do mine errand, and if thou 
return hither when it is done, thou shalt see Saxon fle^ cheap as 
ever was hog's in the shambles of Sheffield. And, hark thee, 
thou seemest to be a joUy confessor — come hither after the 
onslaught, and thou shalt have as much Malvoiaie as would drench 
thy wh6le convent." 

" Assuredly we shall meet again," answered Cedric. 

^ Something in hand the whilst," continued the Norman ; and, 
as they parted at the postern door, he thrust into Cedric*s reluc- 
tant hand a gold byzant, adding '* Bemember, I will flay off both 
oowl and skm, if thou failest in thy purpose." 

^ And full leave will I give thee to do both," answered Cedric, 
leaving the postern, and striding forth over tiie free field with a 
joyful step, " if, when we meet next, I deserve not better at thine 
band." — Turning then back towards the oastie, he threw the 
piece of gold iowards the donor, exclaiming at the same time, 
^ False Norman, thy money perish with thee !" 

Front-de-Boeuf heard the words imperfectly, but the action was 
suspicious — " Archers," he called to the warders on the outward 
bal^ements, ^ send me an arrow through yon monk's frock ! — 
yet stay," he said, as his retainers were bending their bows, ^ it 
avails not — we must thus far trust him sdnce we have no better 
shift. I think he dares not betray me — at the worst I can but 
treat with these Saxon dogs whom I have safe in kennel.—- Ho ! 
Giles jailer, let them bring Cedric of Rotherwood before me, and 
the other churl, his companion — him I mean of Coningsburg^ — 
Athelstane there, or what call they him I Their very names are 
an encumbrance to a Norman knight's mouth, and have, as it 
were, a flavpur of bacon — Giv« me a stoup of wine, as jolly 
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iprmce John said, that I may wash away the rdieh — f>lace it in 
the armoury, and thither lead the prisoners.'* 

His commands were obeyed ; and, upon entering that Gothic 
apartment, hung with many spoils won by his own valour and 
that of his father, he found a flagon of wine on the massive oaken 
table, and the two Saxon captives under the guard of four of his 
d^>endent8. Front-de-Boeuf took a long draught of wine, and 
then addressed his prisoners, — for the manner in which Wamba 
drew the cap over his face, the change of dress, the gloomy and 
broken light, and the Baron's imperfect acquaintance with the 
features of Cedric, (who avoided his Norman neighbours, and 
seldom stirred beyond his own domains,) prevented him from 
discovering that the most importioit of his captives had made his 
escape. 

^GallantB of En^and," said Front-de-Boeuf, "how relish ye 
your entertainment at Torquilstone 1 — Are ye yet aware what 
your 9wrquedy and eutrecuidcmce * merit for scofting at the 
entertainment of a Prince of the House of Anjou ! — Have ye 
forgotten how ye requited the unmerited hospitality of the royal 
John ! By God and St Dennis, an ye pay not the richer ransom, 
I will hang ye up by the feet frcnn the iron bars of these windows, 
till the kites and hooded crows have made skeletons of you ! — 
Speak out, ye Saxon dogs — what bid ye for your worthless lives ! 
— How say you, you of Rotherwood I" 

* Not a doit I," answered poor Wamba — ''and for hanging 
up by the feet, my brain has been topsy-turvy, they say, ever 
sinee the biggin was bound first round my head ; so turning me 
upside down may peradventure restore it again." 

** Saint Genevieve I" said Front*de-B(Bi^, ** what have we got 
here !" 

And with the back of his hand he struck Cedric's cap from the 
head of the Jester, and throwing open his coUar, discovered the 
fatal badge of servitude, the silver collar round his neck. 

** Giles — Clem^it — dogs and varlets I" exclaimed the furious 
Norman, " what have you brought me her& V* 

** I think I can tell you," said De Bracy, who just entered the 
apartment ** This is Cedric's clown, who fought so manful' a 
skirmish with Isaac of York about a question of precedence." 

" I shall settle it for them both," replied Front-de-Boeuf ; « they 
shall hang on the same gallows, unless his master and this boar 
of Coningsburgh will pay well for their lives. Their wealth is the 
least l^y can surrender ; Ihey must also carry off with them the 
-swarms that are besetting the castle, subscribe a surrender of 
their pretended immunities, and Uve under us as serfs and 
vassals ; too happy if, in the new world that is about to begin, we 
leave them the breath of their nostrils. — Gro," said he to two of his 
attendants, ^ fetch me the right Cedric hither, and I pardon your 

Bur^pudif and «i^€Cti<<fgw«— insolence and pra winpt ioni 
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error for once ; the rather that you but mistook a fool for a 
Saxon franklin." 

" Ay, but," said Wamba, ** your chivalrous excellency will find 
there are more fools than franklins among us." 

** What means the knave 1" said Front-de-Boeuf, looking 
towards his followers, who, lingering and loath, faltered forth 
their beUef, that if this were not &dric who was there in presence, 
they knew not what was become of him. 

« Saints of Heaven I" exclaimed De Bracy, " he must have 
escaped in the monk's garments !" 

« Fiends of hell !" echoed Front-de-BoBuf, « it was then the 
boar of Rotherwood whom I ushered to the postern, and dis- 
missed with my own hatji^ds I — And thou," he said to Wamba, 
♦* whose foUy could overreach the wisdom of idiots yet more gross 
than thyself' — I will give thee holy orders — I will shave thy crown 
for thee ! — Here, let "them tear'tibe scalp from his head, and then 
pitch him headlong from the battlements — Thy trade is to jest, 
canst thou jest now 1" j ^^ 

** You deal with me better than your word, noble knight," 
whimpered forth poor Wan^a, whose habits of buffoonery were 
not to be overcome ev^ by the immediate prospect of death; "if 
you give me the red ca^ you propose, out of a simple monk you 
will make a cardinal." 

" The poor wretch," said De Bracy, " is resolved to die in his 
vocation. — Front-de-Boeuf, you shall not slay him. Give him 
to me to make sport for my Free Companions.-^— How sayest 
thou, knave ? ^W^t thou take heart of grace, and go to the wars 
with me 1" >' 

" Ay, with ifly magter's leave," said Wamba ** fwr, look you, I 
must not shp collar" (and he touched that which he wore) " with- 
out his permission," 

" Oh, a Norman saw will soon cut a Saxon collar," said De 
Bracy. 

^* Ay, noble sir," said Wamba, ** and thence goes the proverb — 

* Norman saw on English oak. 
On English neclc a Norman yolce ; 
, Norman spoon in English dish. 

And England niled as Normans wish { 
Blithe world in England never will be more, 
Till England's rid of all the four.' " 

" Thou dost weU, De Bracy," said Front-de-Bcsuf, « to fltand 
there listening to a fool's jargon, when destruction is gaping for 
us ! Seest thou not we are overreached, and that our proposed 
mode of communicating with our friends without, has been dis- 
concerted by this same motley gentleman thou art so fond to 
brother I What views have we to expect but instant storm !" 

*« To the battlements then," said De Bracy ; " when didst thou 
ever see me the graver for the thoughts of battle! Call the 
Templar yonder, and let him fight but half as well for his life as 
he has done for his Order— M^e thou to the walls thyself with 
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thy huge body — Let me do my poor endearour in my own way, 
and I tell thee the Saxon outlaws may as well attempt to scale the 
clouds, as the castle of Torquilstone ; or, if you will treat with the 
banditti, why not employ the mediation of this worthy franklin, 
who seems in such deep contemplation of the wine-flagon I — Here, 
Saxon," he continued, addressing Atfaelstane, and handing the 
cup to him, ** rinse thy throat with that noble hquor, and rouse 
up thy soul to say what thou wilt do for thy liberty.** 

"What a man of mould may,*' answered Athelstane, **pro-' 
Tiding it be what a man of manhood ought. — Dismiss me &ee, 
with my companions, and I will pay a ransom of a thousand 
marks.** 

'< And wilt moreover assure us the retreat of tiiat scum of 
mankind who are swarming around the castle, contrary to Grod's 
peace and the king's !*' said Front-de-fioeuf. 

" In so far as I can,** answered Athelstane, " I will withdraw 
Ihem ; and I fear not but that my father Cedric will do his best to 
assist me.'* 

" We are agreed then," said Front-de-Boeuf — " thou and they 
are to be set at freedom, and peaqe is to be on both sides, for 
payment of a thousand marks. It is a trifling ransom, Sa^on, 
and thou wilt owe gratitude to the moderation which accepts of 
it in exchange of your persons. But mark, this extends not to 
the Jew Isaac." 

" Nor to the Jew Isaac's daughter," said the Templar, who had 
now joined them. 

« Neither," said Front-de-Bceuf, ** belong to this Saxon's com- 
pany.** 

" I were unworthy to be called Christian, if they did," replied 
Athelstane: *' deal with the unbelievers as ye list." 

" Neither does the ransom include the Lady Rowena," said De 
Bracy. << It shall never be said I was scared out of a fiiir prize 
without striking a blow for it." 

" Neither," said Front-de-Boeuf, ** does our treaty refer to this 
wretched Jester, whom I retain, that I may make him %n example 
to every knave who turns jest into earnest." 

**The Lady Rowena," answered Athelstane, with the most 
steady countenance, *^ my affianced bride. I will be drawn by 
wild horses before I consent to part with her. The slave Wamba 
has this day saved the life of my father Cedric — I will lose mine 
ere a hair of his head be injured." 

** Thy affianced bride ! — The Lady Rowena the affianced bride 
of a vassal like thee?" said De Bracy; "Saxon, thou dreamest 
that the days of thy seven kingdoms are returned again. I tell 
thee, the Princes of the House of Anjoii confer not their wards on 
men of such lineage as thine." 

** My lineage, proud Norman," replied Athelstane, " is drawn 
from a 8om*ce more pure and ancient than that of a besgarly 
Frenchman, whose living is won by selling the blood of tiie ufevef! 
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whom lie aaBembles under his paltry standard. Kings were mj 
anoestoTB, strong in war and wise in council, who every day 
feasted in their hall more hundreds than thou canst numbco* 
inifiTidual followers ; whose names hare been sung by minstrels, 
and their laws recorded by Wittenagemotes ; whose bones were 
interred amid the prayers oi saints, and over whose tombs 
minsters have been builded." 

'<Thou hast it, De Bracy," said Front-de-Boeuf, well pleased 
with tiie rebuff which his companion had received; ''the Saxon 
hath hit thee fairly.'' 

''As fairly as a captive can strike," said De Bracy, with 
apparent carelessness ; " for he whose hands are tied should have 
his tongue at freedom. — But thy ghbness of reply, comrade,** 
rejoined he, iq>eaking to Athelstane, " will not win the freedom of 
the Lady Rowena." 

To this Athelstane, who had already made a longer speech than 
was his custom to do on any topic, however interesting, returned 
no answer. The conversation was interrupted by the arrival of 
a menial, who announced that » monk demanded admittance at 
the postern gate. 

" In the name of Saint Bennet, the prince of these bull-beggars," 
said Front-de-Boeuf, "have we a real monk this time, or anoUier 
impostor ! Search hina^ slaves — for an ye suffer a second impos- 
tor to be palmed upon you, I will have your eyes torn out, and 
not eoals put iuio the sockets." 

" Let me endure the extremity of your anger, my lord," said 
GKles, "if this be not a real shaveling. Your squire Jocelyn 
knows him well, and will vouch him to be brother Ambrose, a 
monk in attendance upon ^^le Prior of Jorvaulx." 

" Admit him," said Fnmt-de-Boeuf ; " most likely he brings us 
news from his jovial mastw. Surely the devil keeps holiday, and 
the priests are relieved from duty, that they are strolling thus 
wildly through the country. Bemove these prisoners ; and, Saxon, 
think on what thou hast heard." 

" I claim," said Athelstane, " an honourable imprisonment, 
with due care of my board and of my couch, as becomes my rank, 
and as is due to one who is in treaty for ransom. Moreover, I 
hold him that deems himself the best of you, bound to answer to 
me with his body for this aggression on my freedom. This 
defiance hath already been sent to thee by thy sewer ; thou under- 
liest it, and art bound to answer me — There lies my glove." 

" I answer not the diallenge of my prisoner," said Front-de* 
BcQuf; "nor shalt thou, Maurice de Bracy. — Giles," he con* 
tinned, "hang the franklin's glove upon the tine of yonder 
branched antlers : there shall it remain until he is a fiee man. 
Should he then presume to demand it, or to afifirm he was 
unlawfully made my prisoner, by the belt of Saint Christc^er, 
lie will speak to one who hath never refused to meet a foe mi foot 
or on horseback^ alone or with his vassals at his back 1" 
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The Saxon prisoners were accordingly removed, just as ihey 
introduced the monk Ambrose, who appeared to be in great per- 
turbation. 

<< This is the real Deut Tobitcitm/* said Wamba, as he passed 
the reverend brother ; '' the others were but counterfeits." 

^ Holy Mother !" said tke monk^ as he addressed the assembled 
knights, ^ I am at last safe and in Christian keeping I'' 

^ Safe thou art," replied De Bracy ; *^ and for Christianity, here ^ 
is the stout Baron Reginald Front-de-BoBuf, whose utter abomina- - 
tion is a Jew; and the good Knight Templar, Brian de Bois-Guil- 
bert, whose trade is to slay Suracens — If these are not good 
marks of Christianity, I know no other which they bear about 
them." 

<^ Ye are friends and allies of our reverend father in Qod, 
Aymer, Prior of Jorvaulx," said the monk, without noticing the 
tone of De Bracy's reply ; " ye owe him aid both by knight'y 
faith and holy charity; for what saith the blessed Saint Auguistin, 
in his treatise De Ci'cUate Ihi " 

" What saith the devil I" interruptedFront-de-Boeuf ; «or rather 
what dost thou say. Sir Priest ! We have little tune to hear texts 
from the holv fathers.*' 

** Saneta Jdcma /'* ejaculated Father Ambrose, ** how prompt 
to ire are these unhallowed laymen!-^ But be it known to you, 
brave knights, that certain murderous caitiffs, casting behmd 
them fear of God, and reverence of his chuirch, and^iot regarding 
the bull of the holy see, 8% quis, tuadente Diaholo " 

*• Brother priest," said the Templar, ** all this we know or guess 
at — tell us plainly, is thy master, the Prior, made prisoner, and 
to whom ?" w 

'< Surely," said Ambrose, ^ he is in the hands of the men of 
Belial, inf esters of these woods, and contemners of the holy text, 
* Touch not mine anointed, and do my prophets nought of evil.* ** 

<* Here is a new argument for our swords, shw,*' said Front-de- 
Boeuf, turning to his companions; <' and so, instead of reaching us 
any assistance, the Prior of Jorvaulx requests aid at our hands! 
a man is well helped of these lazy churchmen when he hath most 
to do ! — But speak out, priest, and say at once, what doth thy 
master expect from us 1** 

** So please you,*' said Ambrose, ^ violent hands having been 
imposed on my reverend superior, contrary to the holy ordinance 
which I did already quote, and the men of Belial having rifled 
his mails and budgets, and stripped him of two hundred marks 
of pure refined gold, they do yet demand of him a large sum 
besides, ere they will suffer him to depart from their uncircum- 
dsed hands. Wherefore the reverend father in Grod prays you, 
as his dear friends, to rescue him, either by paying down the 
ransom at which they hold him, or by force of arms, at your beat 
diseretion.'' 

VOL. IX. r 
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''^ The fool fiend anell the Prior !** Mud Front-de-Boraf ; ** his 
moniii^s dnn^t has been a deep one. When did thy maiter 
hear of a Norman baron unbuckling his purse to reliere a 
ehnrehnuuiy whose bags are ten times as weighty as ours ! — And 
how can we do aught by valour to free him, that are cooped up 
here by ten times our number, and expect an assault every 
moment !" 

^ And that was what I was about to tell you,*' said the monk, 
*' had your hastiness allowed me time. But, God help me, I am 
old, and these foul onsUughts distract an aged man's brain. 
Nevertheless, it is of verity that they assemble a camp and raise 
a bank against the waUs of this castle." 

** To the battlements I" cried Be Bracy, ^ and let us mark what 
these knaves do without;" and so saying, he opened a latticed 
window which led to a sort of bartisan, or projectmg balcony, and 
inmiediately called from thence to those in the apartment — 
^ Saint Denis, but the old monk hath brought true tidings ! — 
They bring forward mantelets and pavisses,* and the archen 
muster on the skirts of the wood like a dark cloud before a hail- 
storm." 

Reginald Front-de^Boeuf also looked out upon ike field, and 
immediately snatched his bugle ; and, after winding a long and 
loud blast, commanded his men to their posts on the walls. 

^De Bracy, look to the eastern side, where the walls are 
lowest — Noble Bois-Guilbert, thy trade hath well taught thee 
how to attack and defend, look thou to the western side — I my- 
sdf will take post at the barbican. Yet, do not confine your 
exertions to any one spot, noble friends I — we must this day be 
every where, and multiply ourselves, were it possible, so aa to 
carry by our presence succour and relief wherever the attack is 
hottest Our numbers are few, but activity and courage may 
supply that defect, since we have only to do with rascal clowns." 

" But, noble knights," exclaimed Blather Ambrose, amidst the 
bustie and confusion occasioned by the preparations for defence, 
^ will none of ye hear the message of the reverend father in God, 
Aymer, Prior of Jorvanlx I — I beseech thee to hear me, noble 
SvR^inaldl" 

^ Go patter thy petitions to Heaven," said tiie fierce Norman^ 
*< for we on earth have no time to listen to them. — Ho 1 there, 
Anselm ! see that seetiiing pitch and oil are ready to pour on the 
heads <yf these audacious traitors — Look that the cross-bow-men 
laek not bolts f — Fling abroad my banner with the old buUV 

* Mantelet! were temporary and moveable defences f(mued of planks, midar 
cover of which the assailants advanced to the attack of fortified places of old. 
Pavisses were a qtedes of large shields eovering the whole person, emplojed ob 
the same occasions. 

t The bolt was the arrow pecullariy fitted to the cross-bow, as that of tht 
lQ08-bow was called a shaft. Hence the English proverb — *' I wiU either make 
a Aaft or bolt of it/* signifying a detenninattoo to make one use or other of the 
thing spoken oL 
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head — the knaves shall soon^find with mbom they have to do 
this day 1" 

^Buty nohle sir/' continaed the monk, peraeyering in his 
endeavours to draw attention, << consider my vow of obedience, 
and let me discharge myself of my Superior's errand." 

** Away with this prating dotard," said Pront-de-BoBuf, «* lock 
him up in the chapel, to tell his beads till the broil be over. It 
will be a new thing to the saints in Torquilstone to hear aves and 
paters ; they have not been so honoured, I trow, since they were 
cut out of stone." 

"Bla^heme not the holy saints. Sir Reginald," said De 
Bracy, ** we shall have need of ihdr aid to^y before yon raseal 
rout disband." 

** I expect little aid from theur hand," said Front-de>BcBia^ 
« unless we were to hurl them from the battlements on the heftds 
of the villains. There is a huge lumbering Saint Christopher 
yonder, sufficient to bear a whole company to the earth." 

The Templar had in the meantime been looking out on the 
prooeedmgs of the besiegers, with rather more attention than the 
brutal Front-de^Bosuf, or his giddy companion. 

^ By the faith of mine or&r," he said, '' these men approach 
with more touch of discipline thiui could have been judged, how- 
ever they come by it. See ye how dexterously they avail them- 
ielves of every cover whi^ a tree or bush aff<Mxl8y and shun 
e^^KNaine themselves to the shot of our cross-bows! I spy 
neither banner nor pennon among them, and yet will I gage my 
golden chain, that they are led on by some noble Imi^t or 
gentleman, slulful in the practice of wars." 

** I espy him," said De Bracy ; '^ I see the waving of a knighfs 
crest, and the gleam of his armour. See von t^ man in the 
black mail, who is busied marshalling the nrther troop of the 
rascaiUe yeomen — By Saint Denis, I hold him to be the same 
whom we called Jje JYoir Faineant, who overthrew thee, Front- 
de-Bceuf, in the lists at Ashby." 

^ So much the better," said Front-de-Bceuf, ^ that he oomes 
here to give me my revenge. Some hilding fellow he must be, 
who dared not stay to assert his claim to the tourney prize 
which chance had assigned him. I should in vain have souf ht 
for him where knights and nobles seek their foes, and right ghd 
am I he hath here shewn himself among yon villain yeomanry." 

The demonstrations of the enemy's immediate approach cut 
off all fiurther discourse. Each knignt repaired to his post, and 
at the head of the few followers whom they were able to muster, 
and who were in numbers inadeauate to defend the whole extent 
of the walls, they awaited with oum determination the threatened 
assault. I 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

This wndering race, seTer'd ftom other uml, 
Boait yet their faitercoane with human art! ; 
The MM, the woods, the deserts which they hannt 
Find them acquainted with their sectet treasures; 
And unregarded herbs, and flowers, and blossoms. 
Display undream'd-of powers when gather'd by them. 

TkeJet» 

OuB history must needs retrograde for ^ space of a few 
pa0ei;\ to inform the reader (of certain passages material to hia 
miderstanding the rest of this important nairatiye. His own 
inteUieence may indeed have easily anticipat^|tiiat, when Ivanhoe 
sunk down, and seemed abandoned by alllEhe worldi^t was the 
importonity of Rebecca which prevailed on her father to have 
the gaUant yomig warrior trani^rted from the lists to the 
house which for the time the Jews inhabited in the suburbs of 

iJl would not hare been difficult to have persuaded Isaac to 
'this step in any other circumstances, for his disposition was kind 
and ^tefiil. But he had also the prejudices and scrupulous 
timidity of his persecuted people, and those were to be 
conquered. 

^ Holy Abraham !" he, exclaimed, << he is a good youth, and my 
heart bleeds to see the gore trickle down his rich embroidered 
hacqueton, and his corslet of goodly price — but to carry him to 
our house I — damsel, hast thou well considered ! — he is a Chris- 
tian, and by our law we. may not d^ with tiie stranger and 
Gentile, sare for the advantage of om* commerce." 

^ Speak not so, my dear father," replied Rebecca ; ** we may 
not indeed mix with them in banquet and in jollity; but in 
wounds and in misery the Gentile becomeih the Jew's brother." 

^ I would I knew what the Rabbi Jacob Ben Tudehi would 
opine on it," replied Isaac ; — ** nevertheless, the good youth must 
not bleed to death. Let Seth and Reuben bear mm to Ashby." 

^ Nay, let them phice him in my litter," said Rebecca ; ** I will 
' mount one of the [mlfreys." 

'^ That were to expose thee to the eaze of those dogs of Ishmael 
and of Edom:," whispered Isaac, with a suspicious g^noe towards 
the crowd of knights and squires. But Rebecca was already 
busied in carrying her charitable purpose into effect, and listed 
not what he said, until Isaac, seizing the sleeve of her mantle, 
again exclaimed, in a hurried voice — *' Beard of Aaron 1 — what 
if the youth perish 1 — if he die in our custody, shall we not be 
held guilty of his blood, and be torn to pieces by the multitude V 

^ He will not die, my &.ther," said Rebecca, gently extrieating 
henelf from the grasp of Isaac — ^he will not die^ unleiB we 
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abandon him ; and if bo, we are indeed answerable for his blood 
to Crod and to man." 

^ Nay/' said Isaac, releasing his hold, ''it grievelh me as mnch 
to see the drops of his blood, as if they were so many golden 
byzants from mine own purse ; and I weU know, that the lessons 
of Miriam, daughter of me Rabbi Manasses of Byz^tium, miiose 
soul is in Paradise, have made thee skilful in the art of healing, 
and that thou knoweet the craft of herbs, and the force of elixirs. 
Therefore, do as thy mind giveth thee — thou art a good damsel, 
a blessing, and a crown, and a song of rejoicing unto me and unto 
my house, and unto the people of my fathers." 

The i^pprehensions of Isaac, however, were not ill founded; and 
the generous and grateful benevolence of his daughter exposed 
her, on her return to Ashby, to the unhallowed gaze of Brian de 
Bois-Guilbert. The Templar twice passed and repassed them on 
the road, fixing his bold and ardent look on the b^tiful Jewess ; 
and we have already seen the consequences of the admiration 
which her charms excited, when accident threw her into the 
power of that unprincipled voluptuary. 

Rebecca lost no time in causing tiie patient to be transported 
to their temporary dwelling, and proceeded with her own nands 
to examine and to bind up his wounds. The youngest reader of 
romances and romantic ballads, must recollect how often the 
females, during the dark ages, as they are called, were initiated 
into the myst^es of surgery, and how frequently the gallant 
kni^t submitted the wounds of his person to her cure, whose eyes 
had yet more deeply penetrated his heart. 

But the Jews, both male and female, possessed and practised 
the medical science in all its branches, and the monarohs and 
powerful barons of the time frequently committed themselves to 
the charge of some experienced sage among this despised people, 
when wounded or in sickness. The aid of the Jewish physicians 
was not the less eagerly sought after, though a general belief 
prevailed among the Christians, that the Jewish Rabbins were 
deeply acquainted with the occult sciences, and particularly with, 
the cabaUstical art, which had its name and origin in the studies 
of the sages of IsraeL Neither did the Rabbins disown such 
acquaintance with supernatural arts, which added nothing (for 
what could add aught I) to the hatred with which their nation was 
regarded, while it diminished the contempt with which that male- 
T<£Bnce was mingled. A Jewish magician might be the subject 
of equal abhorrence with a Jewish usurer, but he could not be 
equally despised. It is besides probable, considering the won- 
drafhl cures they are said to have performed, that the Jews 
ponessed some secrets of the healing art peculiar to themselves, 
and which, with the exclusive spirit arising out of their condition, 
they took great care to conceal from the Christians amongst 
whom they dwelt. » 

.The beautaful Rebecca fiad been heedfuUy brought up in all ths 
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knowledge proper to her nation, which her apt and powerful mind 
.. had retained, arranged, and enlarged, in the course of a progress 
heyond her years, her sex, and even the age in which she hred. 
Her knowledge of medicine and of the healing art had been 
acquired under an aged Jewess, the daughter of one of their most 
celebrated doctors, who loved Rebecca as her own child, and was 
believed to have communicated to her secrets, which had been 
left to herself by her sage father at the same time, and under the 
same circumstances. The fate of Miriam had indeed been to &11 
a sacrifice to the fanatician of the times ; but her secrets had 
survived in her apt pupil. 

Rebecca, thus endowed with knowledge as with beauty, was 
universally revered and admired by her own tribe, who almost 
regarded ner as one of those gifted women mentioned in the 
sa6red history. Her father himself, out of reverence tor her 
talents, which involuntarily mingled itself with his unbounded 
affection, permitted the maiden a greater liberty than was usually 
indulged to those of her sex by the habits of her people, and was, 
as we have just seen, frequency guided by her opinion, even in 
preference to his own. 

When Ivanhoe^reached the halntation of Isaac, he was still in 
a state of .unconsciousness, owing to the profuse loss of blood 
which had taken place during his exertions in tiie lists. Rebecca 
examined the wound, and having applied to it such vulnerary 
remedies as her art prescribed, informed her father that if fever 
could be averted, of which the great bleeding rendered tier litUe 
apprehensive, and if the healmg balsam of Miriam retained its 
virtue, there was nothing to fear for his guest's life, and that he 
might with safety travel to York with them on the ensuing day. 
Isaac looked a little blank at this annunciation. His charity 
would willingly have stopped short at Ashby, or at most would 
have left the wounded Christian to be tended in the house where 
he was residing at present, with ein assurance to the Hebrew to 
whom it belonged, that all exp^sses should be duly discharged. 
# To this, however, Rebecca oppoi^d many reasons, of which we 
shall only mention two that had peculiar weight witili Isaac. The 
one was, that she would on no account put the phial of predoos 
balsam into the hands of another physician even of her own tdbe, 
lest that valuable mystery should be discovered ; the other, that 
this wounded knight, Wilfred of Ivanhoe, was an intimate fibvon- 
rite of Richard Coeur-de-Lion, and that, in case the monarch 
should return, Isaac, who had supplied his brother John with 
treasure to prosecute his rebellious purposes, would stand in no 
small need of a powerful protector who enjoyed Richard's &Tour. 

^ Thou art speaking but sootii, Rebecca," said Isaac, givhs 
way to these weighty arguments — ^it were an offend^ <n 
Heaven to betray me secrets of the blessed Miriam ; for the good 
which Heaven giveth, is not rashly to be squandered upon otb»n» 
whether it be talents of gold and shekels of silvor, or wh«dMr it 
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be Die secret mysteries of a wise physician — assuredly tl^ey 
should be preserved to those to whom Providence hath vouch- 
safed them. And him whom the Nazarenes of England call Die 
Lion's Heart, assuredly it were better for me to fall into the hands 
of a strong Uon of Idumea than into his, if he shall have got 
aiisurance of my dealings with his brother. Wherefore I will 
lend ear to thy counsel, and this youth shall journey, with lis 
unto York, and our house shall be as a home to him until his 
wounds shall be healed. And if he of the Lion Heart shall return 
to the land, as is now noised abroad, then shall this Wilfred of 
Ivanhoe be unto me as a wall of defence, when the king's dis- 
pleasure shall bum high against thy father. And if he doDi not 
return, this Wilfred may natheless repay us our charges when 
he shall gain treasure by the strength of his spear and of his 
sword, even as he did yesterday and this day also. For the youth 
is a good youth, and keepeth the day winch he appointeth, and 
restoreth that which he borroweth, and succoureth the Israelite, 
even the child of my father's house, when he is encompassed by 
strong thieves and sons of BeliaL" ' 

It was not until evening was nearly closed that Ivanhoe was 
restored to consciousness of his situation. He awoke fh>m a 
broken shimber, under the confused impressions which are 
naturally attendant on the recovery from a state of insensibility. 
He was unable for some time to recall exactly to memory the 
eireumstanoes which had preceded his fall in the lists, or to make 
<mt any connected chain of the events in which he had been 
engaged upon the yesterday. A sense of wounds and injury, 
joined to great weakness and exhaustion, was mingled with the 
recollection of blows dealt and received, of steeds rushine upon 
each other, overthrowing and overthrown — of shouts and cmshing 
of arms, and all the hes^y tumult of a confused fight. An effort 
to draw aside the curtain of his couch was in some degree success- 
ful, although rendered difficult by the pain of his wound. 

To his great surprise he found himself in a room magnificently 
furnished, but having cushions instead of chairs to rest upon, 
and in other respects partaking so much of Oriental costume, that 
be began to doubt whether he had not, during his sleep, been 
transported back again to the land of Palestine. The impression 
was increased, when, the tapestry being drawn aside, a female 
fonn, dressed in a rich habit, which partook more of the Eastern 
taste than that of Europe, glided through the door which it con- 
cealed, and was followed by a swarthy domestic. 
^ As the wounded knight was about to address this fair appari- 
tu>n, she imposed silence by placing her slender finger upon her 
mby lips, while the attendant, approaching him, proceeded to 
nnooTer Ivanhoe's side, and the lovely Jewess satisfied hersdtf 
Diat the bandage was in its place, and the wound doing well. She 
performed her task with a graceful and dignified simplicity and 
modesty, which might, even in more civili^ days, have served 
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to redeem it from whatever might seem repugnant io femak 
delicacy. The idea of so young and beautiful a person engaged 
iQ. attendance on a sick-bed^ or in dressing the wound of one of a 
different sex, was melied away and lost in that of a beneficent 
being contributing her effectual aid to reUeve pun, and to avert 
the stroke of death. Rebecca's few and brief directions were 
given in the Hebrew language to the old domestic ; and he, who 
had been frequently her assistant in similar cases, obeyed them 
without reply. 

The accents of an unknown tongue, however harsh they might 
Ifave sounded when uttered by another, had, coming from the 
beautiful Rebecca, the romantic and pleasing effect which fancy 
ascribes to the charms pronounced by some beneficent fairy, 
unintelligible, indeed, to the ear, but, from the sweetness of utter- 
ance, and benignity of aspect, which ac<M>mpanied them, touching 
and affecting to the heart Without making an attempt at farther 

auestion, Ivanhoe suffered them in silence to take the measures 
ley thought most proper for his recovery ; and it was not until 
these were completed, and his kind physician about to retire, that 
his curiosity could no longer be suppressed. — ^ Gentle maiden,*' 
he began in the Arabian tongue, with which his £astem travels 
had rendered him familiar, and which he thought most likely to 
be understood by the turban'd and caftan'd damsel who stood 
before him — " T pray you, gentle maiden, of your courtesy '• 

But here he was interrupted by his fair phy^cian, a smile 
which she could scarce suppress dimpling for an instant a face, 
whose general expression was that of contemplative melancholy. 
'^ I am of England, Sir Knight, and speak the English tongue, 
although my dress and my lineage belong to another climate." 

^ Noble damsel,'* — again the Knight of Ivanhoe began; and 
agam Rebecca hastened to interrupt him. 

'' Bestow not on me, ^ir Knight," she said, ''the epithet of 
noble. It is well you shopld speedily know that your handmaiden 
is a poor Jewess, the daughter of that Isaac of York, to whom 
you were so lately a good and kind lord. It well becomes him, 
and those of his household, to render to you such careful tendance 
as your present state necessarily demands." 

I know not whether the fair Rowena would have been alto- 
gether satisfied with the spedes of emotion with which her 
devoted knight had hitherto gazed on the beautiful features, and 
fair form, and lustrous eyes, of the lovely Rebecca ; eyes whose 
brilliancy was shaded, and, as it were, mdlowed, by the fringe ol 
her long nlken eye-lashes, and which a minstrel would have com- 
pared to the evening star darting its rays through a bower of 
jessamine. But Ivanhoe was too good a Catholic to retain the 
same class of feelings towards a Jewess. This Rebecca had fore- 
seen, and for this very purpose she had hastened to mention her 
lather's name and lineage ; yet — for the fair and wise dauf^ier 
of Isaac was not without a touch of female weakness — she obidd 
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not but sigh internaUy when the glance of reapeetful admir&tion^ 
not altogetiber nnmixed with tenderness, with which Ivanhoe had 
hitherto regarded his unknown heneflEUstrefls, was exchanged at 
<mce for a manner cold, composed, and collected, and feaught 
witii no deeper feeline than that which expressed a grateful sense 
ni courtesy received from an unexpected quarter, and from one 
of an inferior race. It was not that Ivanhoe's former carriage 
expressed more than that general devotional homage which youth 
always pays to beauty; yet it was mortifying Siat one word 
should operate as a spell to remove poor Rebecca, who could not 
be supposed altogether ignorant of her title to sudi homage, into 
a deg^raded dass, to whom it could not be honourably rendered. 

But the gentleness and candour of Rebecca's nature imputed 
no fault to Ivanhoe for sharing in the universal prejudices of his 
age and rel^on. On the contrary, the flair Jewess, though sen- 
sible her patient now regarded her as one of a race of reproba- 
tion, with whom it was msgraceful to hold any beyond the most 
necessary intercourse, ceased not to pay the same patient and 
devoted attention to lus safety and convalescence. She informed 
him of the necessity they were under of removing to York, and 
of her other's resolution to transport him thither, and tend him 
in his own house until his health should be restored. Ivanhoe 
expressed great repugnance to this plan, which he grounded on 
unwillingness to give fiEurther trouble to his bene&ctors. 

^ Was there not," he said, ^in Ashby, or near it, some Saxon 
fhmklin, or even some wealthy peasant who would endure the 
burden of a wounded countryman's residence with him until he 
should be again able to bear ms armour t — Was there no convent 
of Saxon endowment, where he could be received t — Or could he 
not be transported as far as Burton, where he was sure to find 
hospitality witii Waltheoff the Abbot of St Withold's, to whom he 
wasrehitedt" 

^ Any, the worst of these harbourages," said Rebteca, with a 
melancfaoly smile, ** would unquestionably be more fitting for 
your residence than the abode of a despised Jew ; yet, Sir Knight, 
nnless you would dismiss your physician, you cannot change your 
lodging. Our nation, as you well know, can cure wounds, though 
we deal not in inflicting them ; and in our family, in particular, 
are secrets which have been handed down sipce the days of 
Solomon, and of which you have already experienced the advan- 
tages. No Nazarene — I crave your forgiveness. Sir Knight — 
no Cairistian leech, within the four seas of Britain, could enable 
you to bear your corslet withm a month." 

^ And how soon wilt thou enable me to brook itt" said Ivanhoe, 
impatientiy. 

« Within eieht days, if thou wilt be patient and conformable to 
my direction^' replied Rebecca. 

<<By our Blessed Lady," said Wilfred, «if it be not a sin 
to name her here, it. is no time for me or any tnie knight 
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to be bedridden ; «iid if tfaou acoompliBh thy proB&»f nuoden, t 
will pay thee with my casque full of crowns, come by them as I 
may." 

''I will accomplish my promise," said Rebecca, ^and thou 
■halt bear thine armour on the eighth dav from l^noe, if thou 
wilt grant me but one boon in the stead of the silver ^ou dost 
promise me." 

' ^ If it be within my power, and such as a true Christian knigfai 
may yield to one of thy people," replied Ivanhoe, " I will grant 
thy boon bUthely and &ankiully." 

" Nay," answered Rebecca, ** I will but pray of thee to believe 
henceforward that a Jew may do good service to a Christiai^ 
without desiring other guerdon than, the blessing of the Great 
Father, who made both Jew and Grentile." 

" It were sin to doubt it, maiden," replied Tvanhoe ; ** and I 
repose myself on thy skill without farther scruple or question, 
well trusting you will enable me to bear my corslet on the eighth 
day. And now, my kind leech, let me inquire of the news 
abroad. What of the noble Saxon Cedric and his household t — 

what of the lovely lady ** He stopt, as if unwilling to speak 

Rowena's name m the house of a Jew — << Of her, I mean, who 
was named Queen of the tournament I" 

** And who was selected by you. Sir Knight, to hold that dig- 
nity, with judgment which was admired as much as your valour," 
replied Rebeck 

The blood which Tvanhoe had lost did not prevent a flush 
from crossing his cheek, feeling that he had incautiously betrayed 
his deep interest in Rowena by the awkward attempt he had 
made to conceal it 

<« It was less of her I would qpeak," said he, « than of Prince 
John ; and I would fain know somewhat of a fiuthful squire, and 
why he now attends me not I" 

*^ Let me use my authority as a leech," answered Rebeceay 
« and enjoin you to keep silence, and avoid agitating reflectionsi, 
whilst I apprize you of what you deare to know. Prince John 
hath broken off the tournament, and set forward in all haste 
towards York, with the nobles, knights, and churchmen of hia 
party, after collecting such sums as they could wring, by fair 
means or foul, from those who are esteemed the wealuy of th^ 
land. It i^ said he designs to assume his brother's crown." 

<< Not without a blow struck in his defence," said Ivanhoe, rais- 
ing himself upon the couch, *' if there were but one true subject in 
England. I will fight for Richard's title with the beat of them— 
ay, one to* two, in Ms just quarrel !" 

'' But that you may be able to do so," said Rebecca, touching hid 
shoulder with her hand, ''you must now observe my dsreenons, 
and remain quiet." 

''True, maiden," said Ivanhoe, "as quiet as these diaqnietod 
times will permit — And of Cedric aud his household I" 
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^ His stewiurd came but brief while since/' said the Jewess, 
^panting with haste, to ask my father for certain moneys, the 

Erice of wool ^e growth of Cedric's flocks, and from hhn I 
turned that Cedrio and Athelstane of Coningsburgh had left 
Prince John's lodging in high displeasure, and were about to set 
forth on their return homeward." 

" Went any lady widi them to the banquet V* said Wilfred. 

"The Lady Rowena," said Rebecca, answering the question 
with more precision than it had been asked — ** The Lady 
Rowena went not to the Prince's feast, and, as the steward 
reported to us, she is now on her journey back to Rotherwood, 
with her guardian Cedric. And touching your faithful squire 
Gmrth " 

" Ha !" exclaimed the knight, " knowest thou his name 1 — But 
thou dost," he immediately added, "and well thou mayest, for 
it was from thy hand, and, as I am now convinced, from thine 
own generosity of spirit, that he received but yesteorday a hun- 
dred zecchins." 

" Speak not of that," said Rebecca, blushing deeply ; " I see 
how easy it is for the tongue to betray what the heart would 
gladly conceal." 

« But this sum of gold," said Ivanhoe, gravely, " my honour is 
concerned in repaying it to your father." 

" Let it be as thou wilt," said Rebecca, " when eight days have 
passed away ; but think not, and speak not now, of aught that may 
retard thy recovery." • 

" Be it so, kind maiden," said Ivanhoe ; " I were most ungrate- 
ful to dispute thy commands. But one word of the fate of poor 
Giirth, and J have done with questioning thee." 

** I grieve to tell thee, Sir Knight," answered the Jewess, " that 
he is in custody, by the order of Cedric."-^ And then observing 
the distress which her communication gave to Wilfred, she in- 
stantly added, " But the. steward Os^^d said, that if nothing 
occurred to renew his master's displeasure against him, he was 
sure that Cedric would pardon Gurth, a faithSl serf, and one who 
stood high in fisivour, and who had but committed this error out 
of the love that he bore to Cedric's son. And he said, moreoverj 
that he and his comrades, and especially Wamba the Jester, were 
resolved to warn Gurth to make Ins escape by the way, in case 
Cedric's ire against him coidd not be mitigated." 

" Would to God they may keep their purpose !" said Ivanhoe ; 
" but it seems as if I were destined to bring ruin on whomsoever 
hath shewn kindness to me. My king, by whom I was^ honoured 
and distinguished, thou seest that the brother most indebted to 
bim is raising his arms to grasp his crown ; — my regard hath 
brought restraint and trouble on the fairest of her sex; — and 
now my father in his mood may slay this poor bondsman, but for 
his love and loyal service to me — Thou seest, maiden, what an 
iU-&ted wretch thou dost labour to assist ; be wise, and let me g0| 
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ere the misfortimeB which track my footBtepe Hke ilot-hoiimdB, 
shall inYolye thee also in their pursuit" 

^^Nay," said Rebecca, ^thy weakness and thy grief, Sir 
Knight, make tliee miscalcuhtte the purposes of Heaven. Thou 
hast been restored to thy country when it most needed the 
assistance of a strong hand and a true heart, and thou hast 
humbled the pride of mine enemies and those of thy king, when 
their horn was most highly exalted ; and for the evU whidi thou 
sustained, seest thou not that Heaven has raised thee a helper 
and a physician, even among the most despised of the land! — 
Therefore, be of good courage, and trust that thou art preserved 
for some marvel which thine arm shall work before ttus people. 
Adieu — and having taken the medicine which I shall send thee 
by the hand of Reuben, compose thyself again to rest, that thou 
mayest be the more able to endure tiie journey on the succeeding 
day." 

Ivanhoe was convinced by the reasoning, and obeyed the 
directions of Rebecca. The draught which Reuben administered 
was of a sedative and narcotic quality, and secured the patient 
sound and undisturbed slumbers. In the morning his kind 
physician found him entirely free from feverish symptoms, and 
fit to undeigo the fatigue of a journey. 

He was &posited in the horse>litter which had brought him 
from the lists, and every precaution taken for his travellmg with 
ease. In one circumstance only even the entreaties of Rebecca 
were unable to secure sufficient attention to the accommodation 
of the wounded knight Isaac, like the enriched traveller of 
Juvenal's tenth satire, had ever the fear of robbery before his 
eyes, conscious that he would be alike accounted fair game by the 
mai'auding Norman noble, and by the Saxon outlaw. He there- 
fore journeyed at a great rate, and made short halts, and shorter 
repasts, so that he passed by Cedric and Athelstane who had 
several hours the start of him, but who had been delayed by their 
protracted feasting at the convent of Saint Withold's. Yet such 
was the virtue of Miriam's balsam, or sucn the strength of Ivan- 
hoe's constitution, that he did not sustain fr<nn the hurried journey 
that inconvenience which his kind physician had apprehended. 

In another point of view, however, the Jew's haste proved some- 
what more tium good speed. The rapidity with whichne insisted on 
travelling, bred several disputes between him and the party whom 
he had mred to attend him as a guard. These men were Saxons, 
and not free by any means from the nationad love of ease and good 
living which the Normans stigmatized as laziness and glatUmy, 
Reversing Shylock's position, they had accepted the employment 
in hopes of feeding -upon the wealthy Jew, and were very mucdi 
displeased when they found themselves disappointed, fa^ te 
rigidity with which he insisted on their proceeding. They 
remonstrated also upon the risk of damage to their horses by 
these forced marches. Finally, there arose betwixt IsMO and 
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his satellites a deadly feud^ concerning the quantity of wine and 
ale to be allowed for consumption at eadi meaL And thus it 
happened, that when the alarm of danger approached, and that 
winch Isaac fefired was likely to come upon him, he was deserted 
by the discontented mercenaries on whose protection he had 
relied, without using the means necessary to secure their attach- 
ment. . 

In this deplorable condition the Jew, with his daughter and 
her wounded patient, were found by Cedric, as has abready been 
noticed, and soon afterwards fell into the power of De Bracy and 
his confederates. Little notice was at firot taken of the horse- 
litter, and it might haye remained behind but for the curiosity of 
De Bi'acy, who looked into it under the impression that it might 
contain &ie ohwst of Ihs enterprise, for Rowena had not unveUed ^ 
herself. But De Bracy*s astomslunent was considerable, when * 
he discovered that the Utter contained a wounded man, who, con- 
ceiving hinvseU to have fallen mto the power of Saxon outlaws, 
with whom his name might be a protection for himself and his 
friends, frankly avowed himself to be Wilfred of Ivanhoe. 

The ideas of chivalrous honour, which, amidst his wildness and 
levity, never utterly abandoned De Bracy, prohibited him from 
doing the knieht any injury in his defenceless condition, and equally 
intei^cted his betraying him to Front-de-Boeuf, who would have 
had no scruples to put to death,' under any circumstances, the 
rival claimant of the fief of Ivanhoe. On the other hand, to 
liberate a suitor preferred by the Lady Rowena, as the events ot 
the tournament, and indeed W ilfred's previous baiAshment from 
his father's house, had made matter of notoriety, was a pitc^ &r 
above the flight of De Bracy's generosity. . A middle course 
betwixt good and evil was all whicn he found himself capable oi 
adopting, and he commanded two of his own sq^uires to keep close 
by the Utter, and to suffer no one to approach it. If questioned, 
they were directed by their master to say, that the empty Utter 
of the Lady Rowena was employed to transport one of their 
comrades who had been wounded in the scufiSe. On arriving at 
Torquilstone, while the Knight Templar and the lord of that 
castle were each intent upon their own schemes, the one on the^ 
Jew''s treasure, and the other on his daughter, De Bracy's squires, 
conveyed Ivanhoe, stiU under the name of a wounded conurade, 
to a distant apartment. This ex^anation was accordingly 
returned by these men to Front-de-lBoeuf, when he questioned 
Aem yrby they did not make for the battlements upon the 
alarm. 

^ A wounded companion !" he repUed in great wrath and asto- 
ishment. << No wonder that churls and yeomen wax so presump- 
tuous as even to lay leauger before casdes, and that clowns and 
swineherds send defiances to nobles, since men-at-arms have 
turned sick men's nurses, and Free Companions are grown 
keepers of dying folk's curtains, when the castle is about to be 
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asflafled. — To the battleineiitB, ye loitering yillaiiiB !" he ex- 
claimed, ralsuLg his stentorian voice till the arches aroand rung 
again, << to the battlements, or I will sphnter your bones with 
tms tnmcheon !** 

The men sulkily replied, ^ that they desired nothing better than 
to go to the battiements, providing Front-de-Bceuf would bear 
them out with their master, who had commanded them to tend 
the 4ying man.'* 

^ fhe dying man, knaves !" rejoined the Baron ; ^ I promise 
thee we shall all be dying men an we stilnd not to it the more 
stoutly. But I will relieve the guard upon this caitiff companion 
of yours. — Here, Urfried— ^hag — fiend of a Saxon witch — 
hearest me not t — tend me this bed-ridden fellow, since he must 
needs be tended, whilst these knaves use their weapons. — Here 
be two arblasts, comrades, with windlaoes and quarrells * — to the 
barbican with you, and see you drive each bolt throu^ a Saxon 
brain.** 

The men, who, like most of their description, were fond of 
enterprise, and detested inaction, went joyfully to the scene of 
danger as they were commanded, and thus the charge of Ivanhoe 
was transferred to Urfried, or Ulrica. But she, whose brain was 
burning with remembrance of injuries and with hopes of vengeance, 
was rc»dily induced to devolve upon Rebecca the care of her 
natient . 

CHAPTER XXX. 

Aioend the watch-tower yonder, valiant aoldier, 
^__ Look oa the field, and aay how goes the batUb. 

/ \ acathLJtn'HMatdqfOrUtms. 

A iioifSNT of peril is often also a moment of open-hearted kind- 
ness and affection. We are thrown off our guard by the general 
agitation of our feelings, and betray the intensity of those, which, 
at more tranquil periods, our prudence at least conceals, if it 
^cannot altoge^er suppress them. In finding herself once more 
by the side of Ivanhoe, Rebecca wasastonish^ at the keen sensa^ 
tion of pleasure which she experienced, even at a time when all 
around them both was danger, if not despair. As she felt his 
pulse, and inquired alter his lumlth, there was a softness in her 
touch and in her accents, implying a kinder interest than she 
would herself have been pleased to have voluntarily expressed. 
Her voice faltered and her hand trembled, and it was only the 
cold question of Ivanhoe, « Is it you, gentle maiden !** whkh 
recalled her to herself, and reminded h^ the s^usations wfaiefa 

* The arblast was a eron-bow, the whidlace the machine used hi bendiiw that 
weapon, and the quarreU, w called from its square or diamond-shaped bead, wae 
the bolt adapted to it 
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rii0 feU were not and eonld not be mutual. A sigh escaped, but 
it was scarce audible ; and the questions which she asked the 
knight oonoerning his state of heal^ were put in the tone of cafan 
friendship. Ivanhoe answered her hastily that he was, in point 
of healtl^ as well, and better than he could hare expected — 
** Thanks," he said, '< dear Rebecca, to Ihy helpful skilL^' 

^ He calls me dea/r Rebecca," said the maiden to herself, *' but 
it is in the cold and careless tone which ill suits the word. His 
. war-horse — his hunting hound, are dearer to him than the 
despised Jewess 1" 

''My mind, gentle maiden," continued Ivanhoe, **\b more 
disturbed by anxiety, than my body with ][Mun. From the 
speeches of these men who were my warders lust now, I learn 
that I am a prisoner, and, if I judse aright of the loud hoarse 
▼oice which even now despatched £em hence on some military 

S, I am in the castle of Front-de-Bceuf — If so^ how will this 
or how can 1 protect Rowena and my father t" 

^ He names not the Jew or Jewess," said Rebecca, internally ) 
^ yet what is our portion in him, and how justly am I punished 
by Heaven for letting my thon^ts dweU upon him !" She 
hastened after this bnef self-accusation to eire Ivimhoe what 
information she could ; but it amounted on^ to this, that the 
Templar Bois-Guilbert, and the Baron Front-de-BoBuf, were 
commanders within the castle ; that it was beleaguered from with- 
out, but by whom she knew not. She added, that there was a Chris- 
tian priest within the castle who might be possessed of more infor- 
mation. 

** A Christian priest !" said the kn^t, joyfully ; ** fetch him 
hither, Rebecca, if thou canst — say a sick man desires his ghostly 
counsel — say what thou wilt, but bring him — something! must 
do or attempt, but how can I determine until T know how matters 
stand witiiout t" 

Rebecca, in compliance with the wishes of Jvanhoe, made that 
attempt to bring Cedric into the wounded Knight's chamber, 
which was defeated as we have already seen by the interference 
of Urfried, who had been also on the watdi to intercept the 
■opposed monk. Rebecca retired to communicate to Ivanhoe the 
result of her errand. 

They had not much leisure to regret the fiailure of this source 
of intelligence, or to contrive by what means it might be supplieid ; 
for the noise within the castie, occasioned by the defensive pre- 
parations, which had been considerable for some time, now 
increased into tenfold bustle and clamour. The heavy, yet hasty 
■t^p of the men-at-arms, traversed the battiements, or resounded 
on the narrow and wincHng passages and stairs which led to the 
▼aiioas bartisans and pomts of defence. The voices of the 
kni^ts were heard, animating their followers, or directing means 
of oefenciB, white their commands were often drowned in the 
elaafaing of armour, or the cbonorous shouts of those whom they 
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addressed. Tremendous as these sounds' were, and yet mora 
terrible from the awful event which thej uresaged, there was a. 
sublimity mixed with them, wiiicfa Rebecca's mgh-toned mind 
could feel eyen in that moment of terror. . Her eye Idndled, 
although the blood fled from her cheeks ; and there was a strong 
mixW« of fear, and of a thrilling sense of the sublime, as she 
repeated, half whispering to herself half ^>eaking to her compa- 
nion, the sacred text, — ''The quirer rattleth — the gtittering 
spear and the shield — the noise of the captains and the shouting 1*' 

But Tyanhoe was like the war-horse of that sublime passage, * 
glowing with impatience at his inactivity, and with his ardent 
desire to mingle in the affinty of which these sounds were the 
introduction. " If I could but drag myself,** he said, " to yonder 
window, that I might see how this brave game is like to go — If I 
had but bow to shoot a shaft, or battle-axe to strike were it but a 
single blow for our deHveranoe ! — It is in vain — it is in vain^ 
I am alike nerveless and weaponless !*' 

"Fret not thyself, noble knight,** answered Rebecca, "the 
sounds have ceased of a sudden — it may be they join not battle." 

" Thou knowest nought of it,** said Wilfred, impatiently ; " tins 
dead pause only shews that the men are at their posts on the walls, 
and expecting an instant attack ; what we have heard was but the 
distant muttering of the storm ^it will burst anon in all its fury. 
— Could I but reach yonder window I** 

" Thou wilt but injure thyself by the attempt, noble knight," 
replied his attendant Observing his extreme solicitude, she 
firmly added, " I myself will stand at the lattice, and describe to 
you as I can what passes without." 

" You must not — you shall not 1" exclaimed Ivanhoe ; " each 
lattice, each aperture, will be soon a mark for the archers ; some 
random shaft *' 

" It shall be welcome !'* murmured Rebecca, as with firm pace 
she ascended two or three stei>s, which led to the window of which 
they spoke. 

" Rebecca, dear Rebecca I'* exclaimed Ivanhoe, " this is no 
maiden's pastime — do not expose thyself to wounds and death, 
and render me for ever miserable for having g^ven the occasion; 
at least, cover thyself with yonder ancient buckler, and shew as 
little of your person at the lattice as may be.** 

Following with wonderful promptitude the directions of Ivanhoe, 
and availing herself of the protection of the large ancient shield, 
which she placed against the lower part of the window, Rebecca, 
with tolerable security to herself, could witness part of what was 
passing without the castle, and report to Ivanhoe the prepara- 
tions which the assailants were making for the storm. Indeed 
the situation which she thus obtained was peculiarly favourable 
for this purpose, because, being placed on an angle of the maxa 
building, Rebecea could not only see what pas^ beyond the 
precincts of the castie, but also eommanded a view of the ovlU 
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work likely to be the first object of the meditated assault Tt was 
an exterior fortification of no great height or strength, intended 
to protect the postern-gate, through which Cedric had been 
recently dismissed by Front-de-Boeuf. Tlie castle moat divided 
this species of barbican from the rest of the fortress, so that, in 
case of its being taken, it was easy to cut off the communication 
with the main building, by withdrawing the temporary bridge. In 
the outwork was a sallyport corresponding to the postern of the 
castle, alid the whole was surrounded by a strong palisade. 
Rebecca could observe, from the number of men placed for the 
defence of this post, that the besieged entertained apprehendons 
(or its safety; and from the mustering of the assailants in a 
direction nearly opposite to the outwork, it seemed no less plain 
that it had been selected as a vulnerable point of attack. 

These appearances she hastily communicated to Ivanhoe, and 
added, '^ The skurts of the wood seem lined with archers, although 
only a few are advanced from its dark shadow." 

** Under what banner I" asked Ivanhoe. 

** Under no ensign of war which I can observe,*' answered 
Rebecca. 

^A singular novelty,'* muttered the knight, '^to advance to 
storm sudi a castle without pennon or banner displayed I — 
Seest thou who they be that act as leaders V* 

** A knight, clad in sable armour, is the most conspicuous," 
said the Jewess ; '' he alone is armed from head to heel, and 
seems to assume the durection of all around him." 

^ What device does he hear on his shield ?" replied Ivanhoe* 

^ Something resembling a bar of iron, and a padlock painted 
blue on the black shield."* 

^ A fetterlock and shacklebolt azure," said Ivanhoe ; '^ I know 
not who may bear the device, but well I ween it might now be 
mine own. Canst thou not see the motto f " 

^ Scarce the device itself at this distance," replied Rebecca ; 
^ but when the sun glances fair upon his shield, it shews as I 
tell you." 

^Seem there no other leaders 1" excbiimed the anxious 
inquirer. .. 

''None of mark and distinction that I can behold from this 
station," said Rebecca ; '^ but, doubtless, the other side of the 
castle is also assailed. They appear even now preparing to 
advance — God of Zion protect us ! — What a dreadful sight ! — 
Those who advance first bear huge shields, and defences made of 
dbnk ; the others follow, bending their bows as they come on. — 
They raise theurbows! — God of Moses, forgive &e creatures 
thou hast made !" 

Her description was here suddenly interrupted by the signal 
for assault, which was given by the blast of a shrill bugle, and at 

* See Note G. Something resenMinq a bar of iron, and a padlock painted 
^ on the black ^ield. 
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onoe answered by a flourish of the Normaii tmrnpets from liie 
batUements, whidb, mingled with the deep and hollow dang of the 
nakersy (a species of ketUe-drom,) retorted in notes of defiance 
the challenge of the enemy. The shouts of both parties aug- 
mented the fearful din, the assaikmts crying, " Saint George for 
merry England 1" and the Normans answering them with cries 
of ** En WDonlt De Braey ! — BtoM-teoMt ! Beau-teant I — Front- 
de-BcBuf iL la reteouue!** according to the war-cries of their 
different commanders. 

It was not, however, by clamour that the contest was to be 
decided, and the desperate efforts of the assailants were met by 
an equally vigorous defence on the part of the besieged. The 
archers, trained by their woodland pastimes to the most effective 
use of the long-bOw, shot, to use uie appropriate phrase of the 
time, so ** whtuly tc^ther," that no point at which a defender 
could shew the least part of his person, escaped their doth-yahl 
shafts. By this heavy discharge, which continued as thick and 
sharp as hail, while, notwithstanding, every arrow had its indi- 
vidual aim, and flew by scores together against each embrasure 
and opening in the parapets, as well as at every window where a 
defenoer either occasionally had post, or might be suspected to 
be stationed, — by this sustained discharge, two or three of the 
garrison were slam, and several others wounded. But, confident 
m their armour of proof, and in the cover which their situation 
afforded, the followers of Front-de-Boeuf, and his aUies, shewed 
an obstinacy in defence proportioned to the fury of the attack, 
and replied with the discbarge of their large cross-bows, as well 
as with their long-bows, slings, and other missile weapons, to 
the close and continued shower of arrows ; and, as the assailants 
were necessarily but indifferently protected, did considerably 
more damage than they received at their hand. The whizzing 
of shafts and of missiles, on both sides, was only int»rupted by 
the shouts which arose when either side inflicted or sustained 
some notable loss. 

''And I must lie here like a bedridden monk," exclaimed 
Ivanhoe, ''while the game that gives me fireedom or death is 
played out by the hand of others 1 — Look from the window once 
again, kind maiden, but beware that you are not marked by the 
archers beneath — Look out once more, and tell me if they yet 
advance to the storm." 

With patient courage, strengthened by the interval which she 
had employed in mental devotion, Rebecca again took post at the 
lattice, sheltering herself, however, so as not to be viable from 
beneath. 

" What dost thou see, Rebecca f agam demanded the wounded 
knight. 

" Nothing but the cl6ud of arrows flying so thick as t<f dazzlet 
mine eyes, and to hide the bowmen who shoot them." 

^ That cannot endure," said Ivanhoe ; " if they press not right 
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cm to eany the castie by pnre force of arms, the ardienr maj 
avail but little a^aiiist stone walls and bulwarks. Look for the 
Knight of the fetterlock, £ur Rebecca, and see how he bears 
himself; for as the leader is, so will his followers be." 

" I see him not,*' said Rebecca. 
. ** Foul craven I" exclaimed Ivanhoe ; <* does he blench from the 
helm when the wind blows highest f ' 

*^ He blenches not ! he blenches not !" said Rebecca, '< I see 
him now ; he leads a body of men close under tiiie outer barrier 
of the barbican. * — They pull down the piles and- palisades ; they 
faew down the barriers mAi axes. — His hig^ black plume floats 
abroad over the throng, Uke a raven over the field of the slain. — 
They have made a breach in the barriers — they rush in — they 
are thrust back !— Front-de-Boeuf heads the defenders ; I see 
his gigantic form above the press. They throng again to the 
breadi, and the pass is disputed hand to hand, and man to man. 
God of Jacob I it is the mating of two fierce tides — the conflict 
0f two oceans moved by adverse winds !" 

She turned her head from the hittioe, as if unable longer to 
endure alight so terrible. 

^Look forth apin, Rebecca," said Ivanhoe, mistaking the 
tianse of her retinng ; '* the archery must in some degree have 
ceased, since they are now fighting hand to hand. — Look again, 
there is now less danger." 

Rebecca again looked forth, and almost immediately exclaimed, 
^ Holy prophets of the kw 1 Front-de-Bceuf and the Black 
iCni^t fight hand to hand on the breach, amid the roar of their 
followers, who watch the progress of the strife— Heaven strike 
with the cause of the oppressed and of the captive 1" She then 
uttered a loud shriek, and exclaimed, ''He is down ! — he is 
downl" 

<< Who is down V* cried Ivanhoe ; ** for our dear Lady's sake, 
tell me which has fiUlen I" 

** The BUuik Knight," answered Rebecca, faintly; then instantly 
again shouted with joyful eagerness— ''But no — but no !-i-the 
name of the Lord of Hosts be blessed ! — he is on foot again, and 
fights as if there were twenty men's strength in his single arm — 
His sword is broken — he snatches an axe from a yeoman — he 
presses Front-de-Boeuf with blow on blow — Jhe giiuit stoops and 
totters like an oak under the steel of the woodman — he falls — 
he falls I" 

" Frontrde-Boeuf !" exdaimed Ivanhoe. 

" Front-de-BoBuf !" answered the Jewess; "his men rush to 
the rescue, headed by the haughty Templar — iheir united f&roe 

* Every Gothfo CMtle and dty had, beyond the outer-iralls, a fortiflcation 
oompiwed of pallBadet, called the barriers, which were often the scene of severe 
liiinnishes, at theie must neoessarilv be carried before the walls themselves could 
be approached. Many of those valiant feats of arms which adorn the ehivalroua 
pafet of FroiMari took plaee at the barrlen of besieged plao 
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compels the diainpicHi to pMise — Thcj dug Front-dd-Bceiif 

witfain the walls." 

« The assailantB hare won the hazrieny ha^e thej not V* said 
lyanhoe. 

'^ They hare — they have I" exclaimed Reheooa — ''and they 
press the hesieged hard upon the outer wall ; soma plant ladders, 
some swarm like bees, and endeavour to ascend upon the shoulders 
of each other — down go stones^ beams, and trunks of trees upon 
their heads, and as fii^t as they bear the wounded to the rear, 
fresh men supply their places in the assault — Great Grod ! hast 
thou given men thine own image, that it should be thus cmeUy 
defac^ by the hands of their brethren V* 

** Think not of that,'* said Ivanhoe ; ^ this is no time for sadi 
thoughts — Who yield t — who push their w^ !" 

'^ The ladders are thrown down/' replied Rebecca, shuddering; 
''the soldiers Be grovelling under them like crushed reptfles — 
The besieged have the better." 

" Saint George strike for ua I" exdaimed the knight ; " do the 
false yeomen give way 1" 

''NoT' exclaimed Rebecca, "they bear themselves ridbt 
yeomanly — the Black Knight approaches the postern with hia 
huge axe — the thundering blows which he deals, you may hear 
them £bove all the din and shouts of tlie battle — Stones and 
beams are hailed down on the bold champion — he regards thon 
no more than if they were thistle-down or feathers I" 

" By Saint John of Acre," said Ivanhoe, raising himself joy- 
fully on his couc^, " methought tibere was but one man in Enguuid 
that might do such a deed !" 

" The postern gate shakes," continued Rebecca; " it crashes — 
it is splintered by his blows — they rush in — the outwwk is won 
— Oh, God 1 — ihey hurl the defenders from the battlements' — 
they throw them into the moat — O men, if ye be indeed men, 
spare them that can resist no longer !" 

"The bridge — the bridge which ccmununicates with the 
castle — have they won that pass 1" exclaimed Ivanhoe. 

" No," replied Rebecca, " the Templar has destroyed the plank 
on which they crossed — few of the defenders escaped with him 
into the castle — the shrieks and cries which you hear tdl the fats 
of the others — Ahis 1 1 see it is still more difficult to look upon 
victory than upon battle." 

" WhiCt do tiiey now, maiden t" said Ivanhoe; " look forth yet 
again — this is no time to feint at bloodshed." 
• ^ It is over for the time," answered Rebecca ; "our friends 
strengthen themselves within the outwork whieh they haTs 
mastered, and it affords them so good a shelter from the foemen's 
shot, that the garrison only bestow a few bol^ on it from interval 
to interval, as if rather to disquiet than eifeetually to injoitt 

"Our friends," said Wilfre<y "will isrely not abandon vi 



nends," said Wilfrey"wil] 
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enterpnse tso glorioiuly b^gnn and bo hiq[>pily attained. — no ! 
I will put my faith in the good knight whose axe hath rent heart- 
of-oak and iMin of iron. — Singular/' he again muttered to him- 
self, ** if there be two who ean do a deed of sach derring-do I ♦ — 
a fetterlock, and a shacklebolt on a field-sable — what may l^t 
mean ? — seest thou nought else, Rebecca^ by which the Black 
Knicht may be distingui^ed t" 

'^ Nothing," said the Jewess; ^all about him is black as the 
wins of tlie nieht raven. Notldng can I spy that can mark him 
farther — but having once seeo^him put forth his strength in 
battle, methinks I could know him again among a thousand war- 
riors. He rushes to the fray as ^ he were summoned to a 
banquet. There is more than mere strength, there seems as if 
the whole soul and spirit of the champion were given to every 
blow which he deals upon his enemies. God assoUzie him of the 
sin of bloodshed ! — it is fearful, yet magnificent, to behold how 
tlie arm and heart of one man can trium^ over hundreds." 

'^ Rebecca," said Ivanhoe, ^ thou hast painted a hero ; surely 
they rest but to refresh their force, or to provide the means ^ 
crossing the moat — Under such a leader as thou hast spoken this 
knight to be, there are no craven fears, no cold-blooded delays, no 
yielding up a eaUant emprize ; since the difficulties which render it 
arduous, ren£r it also glorious. I swear by the honour of my 
house — I vow by the name of my bright lady-love, I would 
oidure ten years' captivity to fi^^t one day by that good knight's 
side in such a quarrel as this 1" 

^ AJas !" said Rebecca, leaving her station at the window, and 
approaching the couch of the wounded knight, *' this impatient 
yearning alter action — this strolling with and repining at your 
nresent weakness, will not fiol to mjure your returning health — 
now couldst thou h<^ to inflict wounds on others, ere that be 
healed which thou thyself hast received t" 

^ Rebecca," he reptied, ^ thou knowest not how impossible it is 
for one trained to actions of chivalry, to remain pasmve as a 
priest, or a woman, when they are acting deeds of honour around 
him. The love of battle is ^e food upon which we live — the 
dust of the mU6e is the breath of our nostrils ! We live not — 
we wish not to live longer than while we are victorious and 
renowned — Sudi, maiden, are the laws of chivaliy to which we 
are sworn, and to which we offer all that we hold dear." 

^ Alas I" said the fair Jewess, ^'and what is it, valiant knight, 
save an offering of sacrifice to a demon of vain-plory, and a 
passing throush the fire to Moloch t — What remams to you as 
the pnze oi aU the blood you have spilled — of all the travail and 
pain you have endured — of all the tears which your deeds have 
caused, when death hath broken iJie strong man's spear, and 
ovcrtakeii the speed of his war-horse f" 

* i>err<fy-<i0~ dasperate courage. 
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^What remamsf' eried lyanhoe; ^Glofy, maiden, glorjt 
which gilds our sepulchre and embalms our name." 

** Glory f " continued Rebecca : '^ Alas 1 is the rusted mail whieh 
hangs as a hatchment oyeir the diampion's dim and mouldering 
tomb — is the de&ced sculpture of the inscription which the leno- 
rant monk can hardly read to the inquiring pilerim — are wese 
flnifficient rewards for the sacrifice of eyery ^p<Uy affection, for a 
life qient miserably that ye may make others miserable t Or is 
there such virtue in the rude rhymes of a wandering bard, that 
domestic love, kindly affection, peace and happiness, are so wildly 
bartered, to become the hero of those ballads which vagabond 
minstrels sing to drunk^i churls over their evening ale T* 

^ By the soul of Hereward !" replied the knight impatiently, 
** thou speakest, maiden, of thou knowest not what. Thou would^t 
quench the pure light of chivahy, which alone distinguishes the 
noble from the base, the gentle knight from the churl and the 
savage; which rates our life far, far beneath the pitch of our 
honour; raises us victorious over pain, toil, and suffering, and 
teaches us to fear no evil but disgrace. Thou art no Christian^ 
R«becca; and to thee are unknown those high feelings which swell 
the bosom of a noble maiden when her lover hath done some deed 
of emprize which sanctions his flame. Chivalry ! — why, maiden, 
she is the nurse of pure and high affection — the stay of the 
oppressed, the redresser of grievances, the curb of the power of 
the tyrant — Nobility were but an empty name without her, and 
liberty finds the best protection in her lance and her sword." 

^ I am, indeed," said Rebecca, ^ sprung frt>m a race whose 
courage was distinguished in the defence of their own land, but 
who warred not, even while yet a nation, save at the command of 
the Dei^> or in defending their country from oppression. The 
sound of the trumpet wi^es Judah no longer, and her despis^ 
children are now but the unresisting victims of hostile and mili- 
tary oppression. Well hast thou spoken. Sir Knight, — until the 
' God of Jacob shall nuse up for his chosen people a second Gideon, 
or a new Maccabeus, it ill beseemeth the Je^osh damsel to speak 
of battle or of war." 

The high-minded maiden concluded the argument in a tone <^ 
sorrow, which deeply expressed her sense of the degradation of 
her people, imbittered perhaps by the idea that Ivanhoe eon- 
siderod her as one not entitled to interfere m a case of honour, 
and incapable of entertaining or expressing sentiments of honour 
and generosity. ' 

<* How littie he knows this bosom," she said, ** to imagine thai 
cowardice or meanness of soul must needs be its guests, because 
I have censured the fantastic chivahy of the Nazarenee ! Would 
to heaven that the shedding of mine own blood, drop by drop^ 
could redeem the captivity of Judah I Nay, would to God it 
could avail to set free my father, and this his bene&ctor, from the 
chains of the oppressor 1 The proud Christian should then aee 
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whether the daughter of Grod*8 chosen people dared not to die as 
bravely as the Tainest Nazarene maiden, that boasts her descent 
from some petty chieftain of the rude and frozen north !** 

She then looked towards the couch of the wounded knight. 

*^ He sleeps," she said ; ** nature exhausted by sufiferanoe and 
the waste of spirits, his wearied frame embraces the first moment 
of temporary relascation to sink into slumber. Alas ! is. it a 
o^ime that I should look upon him, when it may be for the last 
time t — When yet but a short space, and those £ur features will 
be no longer animated by the bold and buoyant spirit which 
forsakes them not even in sleep !-^ When the nostril shall be 
distended, the mouth agape, the eyes fixed and bloodshot ; and 
when the proud and noble knight may be trodden on by the 
lowest caitiff of this accursed castle, yet stir not when the heel is 
lifted up against him ! — And my father ! — oh, my. father ! evil 
is it with his daufi;hter, when his gray hairs are not remembered 
because of the golden locks of youth I — What know I but tiiat 
tiiese evils are the messengers of Jehovah's wrath to the unnatund 
child, who thinks of a stranger's captivity before a parent's ! who 
forgets the desolation of Judah, and looks upon the comeliness of 
a Gentile and a stranger ! — But I will tear this folly from my 
heart, though every fibre bleed as I rend it away I" 

She wrapped herself closely in her veil, and sat down at a 
distance from the couch of the wounded knight, with her back 
turned towards it, fortifying, or endeavouring to fortify her mind, 
not only against the impending evils from without, but^also 
against those treacherous feelings which assailed her from within. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

Approach the chamber, look upon his bed ; 
Bia is the passing of no peaceful ghost, 



Which, as the lark arises to the skv, 

*Mid morning's sweetest breeae and soil 

Is wing'd to heaven by good men's sighs and tears! — 



r^ 



*Mid morning's sweetest breeae and softest dew, 
Is wing'd to heaven by g 
Ansehn parts otherwise. 



Old Play. 



DuUNO the interval of quiet which followed the first success of 
the besiegers, while the one party was preparing to pursue their 
advantage, and the other to strengthen their means of defence, 
the Templar and De Bracy held brief council together in the hall 
of the castle. 

<* Where is Front-de-Boeuf !" said the latter, who had superin- 
tended the defence of the fortress on the other side; *f men say he 
hath been slain." 

** He lives," said the Templar coolly, ** lives as yet ; but had he 
worn the bull's head of which he bears the name, and ten plates 
of iron to fence it withal, he must have gone down before yonder 
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&tal axe. Yet a tew hours, and Front-de-BoBof is with fait 
fitthers — a powerful limb lopped off Prince John's enterpriza." 

''And a brave addition to the kingdom of Satan/' said De 
Bracy ; ** this comes of reviling saints and aneels, and ordering 
images of holy things and holy men to be flung down on the heads 
of these rascaille yeomen/' 

" Go to — thou art a fool," said Ihe Templar) " thy superstition 
is upon a level with Front-de-Boeurs want of faith; neither of yon 
can render a reason for your belief or unbelief." 

** Benedicite, Sir Templar," replied De Bracy, ** I pay yon to 
keep better rule with your tongue when I am the theme of it. 
By the Mother of Heaven, I am a better Christian man than 
thou and thy fellowship; for Ihe bruit goeth shrewdly out, that 
the most holy Order of the Temple of Zion nurseth not a few 
heretics withm its bosom, and that Sir Brian de Bois-Guilbert is 
of the number." 

'^ Care not for such reports," said the Templar ; '^ but let us 
think of making good the castle. — How fought these villain 
yeomen on thy side ?" 

"Like fiends incarnate," said De Bracy. "They swarmed 
dose up to the walls, headed, as I think, by the knave who won 
the j^rize at Ihe archery, for I knew his horn and baldric. And 
this IS old Fitzurse's boasted policy, encouraging these nuUapert 
knaves to rebel against us ! Had I not been armed in proof, the 
villain had marked me down seven times with as little remorse 
as if I had been a buck in season. He told every rivet on my 
armour with a cloth-yard shaft, that rapped against my ribs witn 
as little compunction as if my bones had been of iron. — But tiiat 
T Tf^ore a shirt of Spanish mail under my plate-coat, I had been 
fairly sped." 

** But you maintained your post ?" said the Templar. « We 
lost the outwork on our part." 

" That is a shrewd loss," said De Bracy ; ** the knaves ,win 
find cover there to assault the castle more closely, and may, if 
not well watched, gain some unguarded comer of a tower, or 
some forgotten window, and so break in upon us. Our numbers 
are too few for the defences of every point, and the men complain 
tiiat they can no where shew themselves, but they are the mark 
for as many arrows as a parish-butt on a holyday even. Front- 
de-Boeuf is dying too, so we shall receive no more aid from hit 
bull's head and brutal strength. How think you. Sir Brian, were 
we not better make a virtue of necessity, and compound with the 
rogues by delivering up our prisoners !" 

** How ?" exclaimed the Templar ; ** deliver up our prisoners, 
and stand an object alike of ridicule and execration, as the 
doughty warriors who dared by a night-attack to possess them- 
selves of the persons of a party of defenceless travellers, yet oonld 
not make good a strong castle against a vagabond troop of out" 
laws^ led by swineherds, jesters, and ihe very refkise of maokiBd ! 
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I on iliy eoimsd, Manrice De Braoy t — The nuns of this 
e&Mte diall bury both my body and my shame, ere I consent to 
such hue and dishonourable composition." 

^ Let us to the walls, ^en," said De Bracy, carelesslY ; << that 
mail' never breathed, be he Turk or Templar, who held life at 
lifter rate than I do. But I trust there is no dishonour in 
wuhing I had here some two scores of my gallant troop of Free 
Companions ! — Oh, my brave lances I if ye knew but now hard 
your captain were this day bested, how soon would I see my ban- 
ner at me head of your clump of spears ! And how short while 
would these rabble villains stand to endure your encounter I" 

*<Wish for whom thou wilt," said the Temphur, <<but let us 
make what defence we can with the soldiers who remain — They 
ave chiefly Front-de-BoeuTs followers, hated by the English for a 
thousand acts of insolence and oppression." 

•* The better," said De Bracy ; " the rugged slaves will defend 
tiiemselves to the last drop of their blood, ere they encounter 
the revenge of the peasants without. Let us up and be doing, 
tfien, Brian de Bois-Guilbert ; and, live or die, thou shalt see 
Haoiioe de Bracy bear himself this day as a gentlenum of blood 
and Hneage." 

'^ To the walls !" answered the Templar ; and they both ascend- 
ed the battlements to do all that skill could dictate, and manhood 
accomplish, in defence of the place. They readily agreed that the 
point of greatest danger was that opposite to the outwork, of which 
the asflaiTants had possessed thenuselves. The castle, indeed, was 
divided from that barbican by the moat, and it was imposdhle 
that the besiegers could assail the postern door, with which the 
outwork corresponded, without surmounting that obstacle ; but it 
waa the opinion both of the Temphir and De Bracy, that the 
benegers, if governed by the same policy their leader had ahready 
displayed, would endeavour, by a formidable assault, to draw the 
emef part of the defenders' observation to this point, and take 
meaaores to avail themselves of every negligence which might 
take place in the defence elsewhere. To gua^ against such an 
ml} meur numbers only permitted the knights to place sentinels 
from space to space along the walls in communication with each 
Other, who might give the al^irm whenever danger was threatened. 
Meanwhile, they agreed that De Bracy should command the 
defence at the postern, and the Temphir should keep with him a 
■core of men or thereabouts as a hotly of reserve, rei£iy to hasten 
to any other point which miffht be suddenly threatened. The loss 
of the barbican had also Sua unfortunate effect, that, notwith- 
standing the superior height of the castle walls, the besiesed could 
not see from them, with the same precision as before, Ihe opera- 
tions of the enemy ; for some straggling underwood approached 
ao near the sallyport of the outwork, that the assailants might 
introduce into it whatever force they thought proper, not (Huy 
r cover, but even without the Imowledge of tiie defendras. 
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Utteriy uneertaiiiy therefore, upon what point tbe t^am^'^cia tb^ 
bursty De Bracy and his companion were under the neoe^sitjr of 
providing against every possible contingency, and their followers^ 
however brave, experienced the anxious dejection of mind inci- 
dent to men enclosed by enemie% who possessed the power of 
choosing their time and mode of attack. 

Meanwhile, the lord of the beleaguered and endangered castle 
lay upon a bed of bodily pain and mental agony. He had not the 
unial resource of bigots in that superstitious period, most of whom 
were wont to atone for the crimes they were guilty of by libera- 
lity to the diurch, stupifying by this means their terrors by the 
idea of atonement and forgiveness; and although the refuge 
Which success thus purchased, was no more like to the peace of 
mind which follows on sincere repentance, than the turbid stupe- 
iaction procured by opium resembles heidthy and natural sluin- 
bers, it was still a state of mind preferable to the agonies of 
awakened remorse. But among the vices of Front-de-Boeuf, a 
hard and griping man, avarice was predominant ; and he preferred 
setting church and churchmen, at defiance, to purchasing from 
them pardon., and absolution at the price of treasure and of 
manors. Nor did the Templar, an infidel of another stamp, justly 
characterize his associate, when he said Front-de-B<euf could 
assign no cause for his unbelief and contempt for the established 
faith ; for the Baron would have alleged that the church sold her 
wares too dear, that the spiritual fi%edom which she put up to 
sale was only to be bou^t like that of the chief captain of 
Jerusalem, ^with a great sum," and Front-de-Boeuf {ffeferred 
denying the virtue of the medicine, to paying the expense of 
the physician. 

But the moment had now arrived when earth and all its trea- 
sures were gliding from before his eyes, and when the savage 
Baron's heart, though hard as a nether miUstone, became appalled 
as he gazed forwa^ into the waste darkness of futurity. The 
fever of his body aided the impatience and agony of his mind, 
and his death-bed exhibited a mixture of the newly awakened 
feelings of horror, combating with the fixed and. inveterate 
obstinacy of his disposition, — a fearful state of mind, only to be 
equalled in those tnSmendous regions, where there are complaints 
without hope, remorse without repentance, a dreadful sense of 
present agony, and a presentiment that it cannot cease or be 
diminished! 

'< Where be these dog-priests now," growled the Baron, '' who 
set such price on their ghostly munmiery ! — where be ail thope 
unshod Carmelites, for Whom old Front-de-Boeuf founded the 
convent of St Anne, robbing his heir of many a fair rood of 
meadow, and many a &t field and dose — where be the greedy 
hounds now! — Swilling, I warrant me, at the ale, or playing 
their juggling tricks at tiie bed-eide of some miserly churL — Me, 
the heir of their founder — me, whom their foundation binds 
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Oum to pn,y for — me^ ungrateful Tillains m Hbej aro ! — they 
suffer to die like the houseless dog on yonder comnxn^ UDshriven 
and unhouseled I — Tell the Templar to come hither — he is a 
priest, and may do something — But no ! — as well confess myself 
to the devil as to Brian de Bois-Gruilhert, who recks neither of 
heaven nor of hell. — I have heard old men talk of prayer — 
prayer by their own voice — such need not to court or to bribe 
the false priest — But I — I dare not T' 

^ Lives Reginald Front-de-Bceuf/' said a broken and shrill 
voice dose by his bedside, ^ to say there is that which he dares 
not !" 

The evil oonsdenoe and the shaken nerves of Front-d<)«B<Buf 
heard, in this strange interruption to his soliloquy^ the voice of 
one of those demons, who, as the superstition of the times 
believed, beset the beds of dying men, to distract their thoughts, 
and turn them from the meditations which concerned tiieir 
eternal wellare. He shuddered and drew himself together ; but, 
instantly summoning up his wonted resolution, he exclaimed, 
'' Who IS there t — what art thou, that darest to echo my words 
in a Ume like that of the night-raven f — Come before my couch 
tiiat I may see &ee." 

** I am thine evil angel, Reginald Front-de-Bueuf," repKed the 
voice. 

^ Let me behold thee, then, in thy bodily shape, if thou be'st 
indeed a fiend," replied the dying knight ; ^ think not that I will 
blendi from thee. By the eternal dungeon, could I but grapple 
with these horrors that hover round me, as I have done with 
mortal dangers, heaven or hell should never say that I shrunk 
frt>m the conflict I" 
. « Think on thy sms, Reginald Fnmt-de-Bceuf," said the 
almost unearthly voice, ^ on rebellion, on rapine, on murder ! — 
Who stirred up the licentious John to war against his gray-headed 
father — against his generous brother V 

^Be thou fiend, priest, or devil," rej^ed Front-de-Bosuf, 
** thou liest in thy throat 1 — Not I stirred John to rebeUion — 
not I alone — there were fifty knights and barons, the flower of 
the midland counties — hotter men never laid limce in rest — 
And must I answer for the fault done by fifty ! — False fiend, I 
defy thee f Depart, and haunt my couch no more — let me die in 
peace if thou be mortal — if thou be a demon, thy time is not yet 
come." 

^ In peace thou shalt mot die," repeated the voice ; ^ even in 
death wait thou think on thy murders — on the groans which 
this castle has echoed — on the blood that is ingrained in its 
floors I" 

** Thou canst not shake me by thy petty malice," answered 
Front-de-BoBuf, with a ghastly and constrained laqgh. ^11i9 
infidel Jew — it was merit with heaven to deal with him as I did, 
else whorefore are men canonized who dip their hands in the 
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Mood of Saxmoenil — The Saxon porkers, whom I have sttaa^ 
they were the foes ot my country, and of my lineajge, and of mf 
hege lord. — Ho I ho I ttiou seest there is no crevice in my coat 
of pUte — Art thou fled ! — art thou silenced !" 

** No, foul parricide I** replied the voice ; ** think of thy father ! 
— think of his death I — think of his banquet-room flooded with 
his ffore, and that poured forth by the hand of a son !" 

^<Ha!" answered the Baron, after a long pause, ''an thou 
knowest that, thou art indeed the author of evil, and as omni- 
■deDt as the monks call thee 1 — That secret I deemed locked in 
my own breast, and in that of one beside — the temptress, die 
purtaker of my guilt — Gro, leave me, fiend ! and seek the Saxon 
witch Ulrica, mio alone could tell thee what she and I alone 
witnessed — Go, I say, to her, who washed the wounds, and 
straighted the coraee, and gave to the slain man the outward 
show of one parted in time and in the course of nature — Gro to 
her, she was my temptress, the foul provoker, the more foul 
rewarder of the deed — let her, as well as 1, taste of the tortures 
which anticipate hell !" 

*^ She alraady tastes them," said Ulrica, stepping before ilie 
couch of Front-de-Boeuf ; '' she hath long drunken of this cup, and 
its bitterness is now sweetened to see that thou dost partake it. — 
Grind not thy teeth, Front-de-Boeuf — roll not thine eyes — 
clench not thy hand, nor shake it at me with that gesture of 
menace ! — The hand which, like that of thy renowned ancestor 
who gained thy name, could have broken with one stroke the 
skull of a mountain-bull, is now unnerved and powerless as mine 
own!" 

**Vile murderous haff!" replied Front-de-Boeuf; ''detestable 
screech-owl I it is then won who art come to exult over the ruins 
thou hast assisted to lay low V 

^ Ay, Reginald Front-de-Boeuf," answered she, " it is Ulrica 1 
— it is the daughter of the murdered Torquil Wolfganger I — it 
is the sister of his slaughtered sons ! — it is she who demands of 
thee, and of thy other's house, father and kindred, name and 
fiune — all that she has lost by the name of Front-de-Boeuf! — 
Think of my wrongs, Front-de-Boeuf, and answer me if I speak 
not truth. Thou hast been my evil angel, and I will be thine — 
I wiU dog thee till the very instant of dissolution !" 

" Detestable fiuy !" exclaimed Front-de-Bceuf, " that moment 
shalt thou never witness — Ho! Giles, Clement, and Eustace! 
Saint Maur, and Stephen ! seize this damned witch, and hurl her 
from the battlements headlong — she has betrayed us to the 
Saxon! — Ho! Saint Maur! Clement! false-hearted knavss^ 
where tarry ye !" 

" Call on them again, valiant Baron," said the hag, with a 
smile of grsly mockery; "summon thy vassals around fhedf 
doom them that loiter to the scourge and the dungeon — But 
know, mighty chief," she continued, suddenly changing her toa% 
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^ thoa shalt have neither answer, nor aid, nor obeAenoe at thor 
hands. — Listen to these horrid sounds," for the din of the reoom- 
m^iced assault and defence now rung fearfully loud from the 
battlements of the castle ; <* in that war-cxy is the down&ll of thy 
house — The blood-cemented fabric of front-de-BceuTs power 
totters to the foundation, and before the foes he most despised ! — 
The Saxon, Reginald ! — the scorned Saxon assails thy waUs ! — 
Why liest thou here, like a worn-out hind, when the SaAon stomiB 
thy place of strength V 

^ Gods and fiends V* exclaimed the wounded knight ; ^ O, for 
«>ne moment's strength, to drag myself to the mUief and perish 
as becomes my name !" 

** Think not of it, valiant warrior I" replied she ; ** thou shalt 
die no soldier's death, but perish like the fox in his den, when the 
peasants have set fire to the cover around it." 

<< Hateful hag^ thou Best," exclaimed Front-de-Boeuf; 'my 
followers bear them bravely — my walls are strong and Wgh — 
my comrades in arms fear not a whole host of Saxons, were they 
headed by Hengist and Horsal — The war-cry of the Temphu* 
and of the Free Companions rises high over the conflict ! And 
by mine honour, when we kindle the blazing beacon, for joy 
of our defence, it shall consume thee, body and bones ; and I 
shall live to hear thou art gone from earthly fires to those of 
that hell which never sent forth an incarnate fiend more utteriy 
diaboHcall" 

" Hold thy belief," replied IHrica, « till the proof reach thee -— 
But no I" she said, interrupting herself, " thou shalt know, even 
now, the doom, which all thy power, strength, and courage is 
unable to avoid, though it is prepared for thee by this feeble 
hand. Markest thou the smouldering and suffocating vapour 
which already eddieain sable folds through the chamber ! — Didst 
thou tlunk it was but the darkening of thy bursting eyes — the 
difficulty of thy cumbered breatmng! — No I Front-de-Boeuf, 
there is another cause — Rememberest thou the magazine of fuel 
that is stored beneath these i^iartments !" 

^ Woman !" he exclaimed with fiiry, ' thou hast not set fire to 
it ! — By heaven, thou hast, and the castle is in flames !" 

*' They are fast rising at least," said Ulrica, with frightful com- 
posure ; ^ and a signid shall soon wave to warn the besiegers to 
raess hard upon those who would extinguish them. — Farewell, 
Front-de-Bceuf I — May Mista, Skogula, and Zemebock, eods of 
the ancient Saxons — fiends, as the priests now call mem — 
supply the place of comforters at your dying bed, which Ulrica 
now relinquishes ! — But know, if it will give thee comfort to 
know it, that Uhica is bound to the same d^k coast with thyself, 
the companion of thy punishment as the companion of thy guilt. 
And now, parricide, farewell for ever 1 — May each stone of this 
▼milted roof find a tongue to echo that title into thine ear !" 

8^ saying, she left the apartment ; and Front-de-BcMif could 
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hear the oraah of the ponderous key as she locked and doiililo- 
locked the door behind her, thus cutting off the most slender 
.chance of escape. In the extremity of agony he shouted upon 
his servants and allies — ^ Stephen and Saint Maur ! — Clement 
and Gilee! — I bi|m here unaided I — To the rescue — to the 
iMcue, brave Bois^Ouilbert, valiant De Bracy ! — It is Front-de- 
BoBuf who calls I — It ii^ your master, ye traitor squires 1 — Your 
ally — your brother in arms, ye perjured and faithless knights! 
— all the curses due to traitors upon your recreant heads, do you 
abandon me to perish thus Hiiserablyl — They hear me not — 
they cannot hear me— rmy voice is lost in the din of battle. — 
The smoke rolls thicker and thicker — the fire has caught upon 
the floor below — 0, for one draught of the air of heaven, were it 
to be purchased by instant annihilation!" And in the mad 
frenzy of despair, the wretch now shouted with the shouts of the 
fighters, now muttered curses on himself, on mankind, and on 
Heaven itself. — ^ The red fire flashes through the thick smoke I" 
he exclaimed ; ** the demon marches against me under the banner 
of his own element — Foul spirit, avoid! — I go not with thee 
without niy comrades — all, all are thine, that garrison these 
walls— Tmnkest thou Front-de-Boeuf will be singled out to go 
alone t — No — the infidel Templar — the licentious De Bracy — 
Ulrica, the' foul murdering strumpet — the men who aided my 
enterprises — the dog Saxons and accursed Jews, who are my 
prisoners — all, all sl^ attend me — a eoodly fellowship as ever 
took the downward road — Ha, ha, ha ! and he laughed in his 
frenzy till the vaulted roof rang again. '* Who laughed there I" 
exdauned Front-de-Boeuf, in altered mood, for the noise of the 
conflict did not prevent the echoes of his own mad laughter from 
returning upon his ear — ** who laughed there ! — Ulrica, was it 
thou ! — Speak, witch, and I forgive thee — for, only thou or the 
flend of hell himself could have laughed at su<m a moment. 

Avaont — avaunt! ** 

But it were impious to trace any farther the picture of the 
blasphemer and parricide's death-bed. , 

J 

CHAPTER XXXII. 

Onoe mon onto the breach, dear tHendi, once more. 

Or doM the wall up with our EngUih dead. 

«— — And you, good yeomen, 

Whoae Umbs were made in Eng^d, ihew oi here 

The mettle of your pasture— let us iwear 

That you are worth your breeding. 

JTtf^ Remy V. 

Crdbic, although not greatly confident in Ulrica's measaiee, 
omitted not to communicate her promise to the Black Knight and 
Loeksley. They weve well pleased to find they had a friend 
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within the i^aee, who mighty in the mommt of neefl, be able to 
feciHtate their entrance, and readily agreed with the Saxon that 
a storm, under whateyer disadvantages, ought to be attempted, as 
the only means of liberating the prisoners now In the hands of 
tite cruel Front-de-Boenf. 

^ The royal blood of Alfired is endangered," said Cedric. 

^ The honour of a noble lady is in pei3," said the Black Knight. 

<* And, by the Saint Christopher at my baldric," said the |^od 
yeoman, ** were there no other cause than the safety of that poor 
faithful knave, Wamba, I would jeopard a joint ere a hair of his 
head were hurt." 

^ And so would I," said the Friar ; " what, sirs I I trust weU 
that a fool — I mean, d *ye see me, sirs, a fool that is free of his 
guild and master of his craft, and can rive as much relish and 
flavour to a cup of wine as ever a flit(£ of bacon can — I say, 
brethren, such a fool shall pever want a wise derk to pray for 
or fi^ht for him at a strait, while I can say a mass or flourish a 
par&an." 

And with that he made his heavy halberd to play around his 
head as a shepherd boy flourishes ms little crook. 

<< True, Holy Gerk,^' said the Bkick Knight, ** true as if Saint 
Dunstan himself had said it. — And now, good Locksley, were it 
not well that noble Cedric should assume the direction of this 
assault r 

" Not a jot I," returned Cedric ; ^ I have never been wont to 
study either how to take or how to hold out those abodes of 
tyrannic power, which the Normans have erected in this sroaning 
land. I will fight among the foremost ; but my honest neighbours 
well know I am not a trained soldier in the discipline of vrars, or 
the attack of strongholds." 

** Since it stands thus with the noble Cedric," said Locksley, 
^ I am most willing to take on me the direction of the archery ; 
and ye shall hang me up on my own trysting-tree, an the defto- 
ders be permitted to ^ew themselves over the walls without 
being stuck with as many shafts as there are cloves in a gammon 
of bacon at Christmas." 

** Well said, stout yeoman," answered the Black Knight; ** and 
if I be thought worthy to have a charge in these matters, and can 
find among these brave men so many as are willing to follow a 
true Englidi knight, for so I may surely call myself, I am ready, 
with sudi skill as my experience has taught me, to lead theih to 
the attack of these walls." 

The parts being thus distributed to the leaders, they com- 
menced the first assault, of which the reader has already heard 
the issue. 

When the'barbican was carried, the Sable Knight sent notice 
of the hai^y event to Locksley, requesting him, at the same 
time, to keep such a strict observation on Uie castle as misht 
Invent the defenders from combining their force for a sudden 
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Hally, and reoorering the outwork wbich they had lost This the 
knight was chiefly desirous of avoiding, conscious that the meD 
whom he led, heing hasty and untrained volunteeis, imperfectly 
armed and unaccustomed to discipline, must, upon any sudden 
attack, fizht at great disadvantage with the veteran soldiers of the 
Norman knighte, who were well provided with arms both defen- 
mve and offensive ; and who, to match the zeal and high spirit ai 
the besiegers, had all the confidence which arises from perfect 
discipline and the habitual use of weapons. 

The knight employed the interval in causing to be constructed 
a sort of floating bridge, or long raft, by means of which he 
hoped to cross the moat in despite of the resistance of the enemy. 
This was a work of some time, which the leaders the less 
regretted, as it gave Ulrica leisure to execute her plan of diver- 
sion in Uieir favour, whatever that mi^ht be. 

When the raft was completed, the Black Kqight addressed ihe 
besiegers : — *^ It avails not waiting here longer, my friends ; the 
sun is descending to the west — and I have that upon my hands 
which will not permit me to tarry with you another day. Besides, 
it will be a marvel if the horsemen come not upon us from YoHl, 
unless we speedily accomplish our purpose. Wherefore, one of 
ye go to Locksley, and bid him commence a discharge of arrows 
on the opposite side of the castle, and move forward as if about to 
assault it ; and you, true English hearts, stand by me, and be 
ready to thrust the raft endlong over the moat whenever the 
postern on our side is fhrown open. Follow Me boldly across, 
and aid me to burst yon sallypoi^ in the main wall of the castle. 
As many of you as like not this service, or are but ill armed to 
meet it, do you man the top of the outwork, draw your bow- 
strings to your ears, and mind you quell with your shot whatever 
shall appear to man the rampart — Noble Cedric, wilt thou take 
the direction of those which remain V* 

** Not so, by the soul of Hereward !" said the Saxon; ^lead T 
cannot; but may posterity curse me in my grave, if I follow not 
with the foremost wherever thou shalt point the way — The 
quarrel is mine, and well it becomes me to be in the van of the 
battle." 

" Yet, bethink thee, noble Sax<m," said the knight, ^ thou hast 
neither hauberk, nor corslet, nor aught but that hght helmet^ 
target, and sword." 

<<The better!" answered Gedric; ^ I shall be the lighter to 
climb these walls. And, — forgive tiie boast. Sir Knight, — thoa 
shalt this day see the naked breast of a Saxon as boldly pre- 
sented to the battle as ever ye beheld the steel corslet of a 
Norman." 

*^ In the name of God, then/' said the knight, ^ fling <^»en the 
door, and lanch the floating bridge." 

The portal, which led from the inner-wall of the barbtean t» 
the moat, and which corresponded with a sallyport in Hie ] 
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wall of the castle, was now suddenly opened ; the temporaiy bridge 
was then thrust forward, and soon flashed in the waters, extend- 
ing its length between the castle and outwork, and forming a 
slippery and precarious passage for two men abreast to cross the 
moat. Well aware of the importance of taking the foe by 
surprise, the Black Knight, closely followed by Cedric, threw 
himself upon the bridge, and reached the opposite side. Here he 
began to thunder with his axe upon the gate of the castle, pro- 
tected in part from the shot and stones cast by the defenders, by 
the ruins of the former drawbridge, which the Templar had 
demolished in his retreat from the barbican, leaving the counter- 
poise still attached to the upper part of the portal. The followers 
of the knight had no such shelter ; two were instantly shot with 
crossbow bolts, and two more fell into the moat; the others 
retreated back into the barbican. 

The situation of Cedric and of the Black Knight was now 
truly dangerous, and would have been still more so, but for the 
constancy of the archers in the barbican, who ceased not to shower 
their arrows upon the battiements, distracting the attention of 
those by whom they were manned, and thus Wording a respite 
to their two chiefs from the storm of missiles which must other- 
wise haye overwhelmed them. But their situation was eminentiy 
perilous, and was becoming more so with every moment. 

^ Shame on ye all !'' cried De Bracy to the soldiers around 
him ; " do ye c^ yourselves crossbowmen, and let these two dogs 
keep their station under the walls of the castie I — Heave over the 
coping stones from the battiement, an better may not be — Get 
pickaxe and levers, and down with that huge pinnacle !*' point- 
ing to a heavy piece of stone carved-work that projected from the 
parapet. 

At this moment the besiegers caught sight of the red flag upon 
the angle of the tower which Ulrica had described to Cedric. 
The gwd yeoman Locksley was the first who was aware of it, as 
he was hasting to the outwork, impatient to see the progress of 
the assault. 

" Saint George !" he cried, " Merry Saint Greorge for England I 
— To the charge, bold yeomen I — why leave ye the good knight 
and noble Cedric to storm the pass alone ! — make in, mad priest, 
shew thou canst fight for thy rosary — make in, brave yeomen ! — * 
the castie is ours, we have friends within — See yonder flag, it is 
the appointed signal — Torquilstone is ours I — Think of honour, 
think of spoil — One effort, and tiie place is ours !*' 

With that he bent his good bow, and sent a shaft ri^t through 
the breast of one of the men-at-arms, who, under De Bracy's 
direction, was loosening a fragment trom one of the battlements 
to precipitate on the heads of Cedric and the Black Knisht. A 
second soldier caught from the hands of the dying man ue iron 
crow, with which he heaved at and had loosened the stone 
pinnacle, when, receivinis an arrow through his head-piece, ho 
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dropped from the battlements into the moat a' dead man. The 
men-at-arms were daunted, for no armour seemed proof against 
the sliot of this tremendous archer. 

^ Do you give ground, base knaves !" said De Bracy ; ^ Mount 
*oye Saint Denit! — Give me the lever." 

And, snatching it up, he again assailed the loosened pinnacle, 
which was of weight enough, if thi*own down, not only to have 
destroyed the remnant of the drawbridge, which sheltered the 
two foremost assailants, but also to have sunk the rude ^oat of 
planks over which they had crossed. All saw the danger, and 
the boldest, even the stout Friar himself, avoided setting foot on 
the raft. Thrice did Locksley bend his shaft against De Bracy, 
and thrice did his arrow bound back from the knight's armour of 
proof. 

** Curse on thy Spanish steel-coat !" said Locksley, " had 
£nglish smith forged it, these arrows had gone through, an as if 
it Imd been silk or sendal." He then began to call out, ^ Com- 
Tades I iHends ! noble Cedric ! bear back, and let the ruin fall.'*' 

His ^'aming voice was unheard, fcnr the din which the knight 
himself occasioned by his strokes upon the postern would have 
drowned twenty, war-trumpets. The faithful Grurth indeed sprung 
forward on the planked bridge, to warn Cedric of his impending 
fate, or to share it with him. But his warning would have come 
too late; the massive pinnacle already tottered, and De Bracy^ 
who still heaved at his task, would have accomplished it, had not 
the voice of the Templar sounded dose in his ear. 

^ All is lost, De Bracy, the castle bums." 

" Thou art mad to say so !** replied the knight. 

<< It is all in a light flame on the western erne, I have striven 
in vain to extinguish it." 

With the stem coolness which formed the basis of his character, 
Brian de Bois-Guilbert communicated this hideous intelUgence, 
which was not so calmly received by his astonished comrade. 

" Saints of Paradise !" said De Bracy ; " what is to be done ! 
I vow to Saint Nicholas of Limoges a candlestick of pure 
gold " 

** Spare thy vow," said the Templar, " and mark me. Lead 
thy men down, as if to a sally ; throw the postern -gate open — 
' There are but two men who occupy the float, fling them into the 
moat, and push across for the barbican. I will charge from the 
main gate, and attack the barbican on the outside ; and if we can 
regain that post, be assured we shall defend ourselves until we 
are reUeved, or at least till they grant us fair quarter." 

** It is well thought upon," said De Bracy ; ** I will play my 
part — Templar, thou wilt not fail me ?" 

** Hand and glove, I will not !" said Bois-Guilbert ** But haste 
thee, in the name of Godl" 

De Bracy hastily drew his men together, and rushed down to 
.the postern -gate, which he caused instantly to be tliroi%ii open 
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But sfearce was tiiie done ere the portentous strength of the 
Black Knight forced his way inward in despite of De Bracy and 
his followers. Two of the foremost instantly fell, and the rest 
gave way notwithstanding all their leader's efforts to stop them. 

" Dogs !" said De Bi-acy, " will ye let ttDO men win our only 
pass for safety ?" 

** He is the devil !" said a veteran man-at-arms, bearing back 
from the blows of their sable antagonist 

" And if he be the devil," replied De Bracy, ** would you fly 
from him into the mouth of hell? — the castle bums belund us, 
villains ! — lei despair give you courage, or let me forward, I will 
cope with this chiunpion myself.*^ 

And well and chivalrous did De Bracy that day maintain the 
fame he had acquired in the civil wars of that dreadful period. 
The vaulted passage to which the postern gave entrance, and in 
which these two redoubted champions were now fighting hand to 
hand, rung with the furious blows which they dealt each other, 
De Bracy with his sword, the Black Knight with his ponderous 
axe. At length the Norman received a blow, which, though its 
force was partly parried by his shield, for otherwise never more 
would De Bracy have again moved limb, descended yet with such 
violence on his crest, that he measured his length on the paved 
floor. 

** Yield thee, De Bhicy," said the Black Champion, stooping 
ever him, and holding against the bars of his helmet the tatal 
poniard with which the lights despatched their enemies, (and 
which was called the dagger of mercy,) — ^ yield thee, Maurice 
de Bracy, rescue or no rescue, pr thou art but a dead man." 

** I wUl not yield," replied De Bracy, faintly, " to an unknown 
conqueror. Tell me thy name, or work thy pleasure on me — it 
shall never be said that Maurice de Bracy was prisoner to a 
nameless churl." 

The Black Knight whispered somethuig into the ear of the 
vanquished. 

* I yield me to be true prisoner, rescue or no rescue," answered 
the Norman, exchanging his tone of stem and determined obsti- 
nacy for one of deep though sullen submission. 

^ Go to the barbican," said the victor, in a tone of authority, 
^ and there wait my farther orders." 

** Yet first, let me say," said De Bracy, "what it imports thee to 
know. Wilfred of Ivanhoe is wounded and a prisoner, and will 
perish in the burning castle without present help." 

" Wilfred of Ivanhoe I" exclaimed the Black Knight— « pri- 
soner, and perish ! — The life of every man in the castle ^lall 
answer it if a hair of his head be singed — Shew me his 
chamber i" 

" Ascend yonder winding stair," said De Bracy ; ** it leads to 
his apartment — Wilt thou not accevt my guidance I" he added, 
In a submissive voice* 
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** No. To the barbican, and there wait my orders. I trust 
thee not, De Bracy.'* 

During this combat and the brief conversation whidi ensued, 
Cedrio, at the head of a body of men, among whom the Friar was 
conspicuous, had pushed across the bridge as soon as they saw the 
postern open, and drove back the dispirited and despairing fol- 
lowers of De Bracy, of whom some asked quarter, some (^ered 
vain resistance, and the greater part fled towards die court-yard. 
De Bracv himself arose from the ground, and cast a sorrowful 
glance after his conqueror. « He trusts me not," he repeated ; 
<' but have I deserved his trust ?" He then lifted bis sword from 
the floor, took off his helmet in token of submission, and, going to 
the barbican, gave up his sword to Locksley, whom he met by 
the way. 

As the fire augmented, symptoms of it became soon apparent 
in the chamber where Ivanhoe was watched and tended by the 
Jewess, Rebecca. He had been awakened from his brief slumber 
by the noise of the battle ; and his attendant, who had, at his 
anxious desire, again placed herself at the window to watch and 
report to him the fate of the attack, was for some time prevented 
from observing either, by the increase of the smouldering and 
stifling vapour. At length the volumes of smoke which rolled 
into the apartment — the cries for water, which were heard even 
above the din of the battie, made them sensible of the progress of 
this new danger. 

** The castie bums," said Rebecca ; " it bums ! — What can we 
do to save ourselves ?" 

" Fly, Rebecca, and save thine own Kfe," said Ivanhoe, " for 
no human aid can avail me." 

" I will not fly," answered Rebecca ; " we will be saved or 
perish together — And yet, great GiodI — my father, my father!— 
what will be his fate ^" 

At this moment the door of the apartment flew open, and the 
Templar presented himself, — a ghastiy figure, for his gilded 
armour was broken and bloody, aud the plume was partiy shorn 
away, partly burnt from his casque, '' I have found thee," said 
he to Rebecca ; ^ thou shalt prove I will keep my word to share 
weal and wb with thee — There is but one path to safety, I have 
cut my way through fifty dangers to point it to thee — up, and 
instantly follow me."* 

*< Alone," answered Rebecca, ** I will not follow thee. If thou 
wert bom of woman — if thou hast but a touch of human charity 
in thee — if thy heart be not hard as thy breastplate — save my 
aged father — save this wounded knight !" 

^'A kuight," answered the Templar, with his characteristic 

* Tlie author has some idea that this passaee is imitated from the appearance 
of Piiilidaspes, before the divine Mandane, when tlie city of Babylon u <hi fire, 
and he proposes to carry her from the flames. Bat the theft, if thore be (»c, 
would be rather too severely pimislicd by the pcnnvce of searchiiig for thj 
original passage through the inteniiinablc volumes of thJ Grand Cyraa* 
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cahnnesB, ^ a knight, Rebecca, must encounter his fate, whether 
it meet Imn in the shape of sword or flame — and who recks how 
or where a Jew meets with his !" 

"Savage warrior," said Rebecca, •'rather will I perish in 
the flames than accept safety from thee !'* 

''Thou shalt not choose, Rebecca — once didst thou foil me, 
but never mortal did so twice." 

So saying, he siezed on the terrified maid^i, who filled the air 
with her ^oieks, and bore her out of the room in his arms in 
spite of her cries, and without regarding the menaces and defiance 
which Ivanhoe Plundered against hinl. '^ Houi^d of the Temple 
— stain to thine Order — set free the damsel ! Traitor of-Bois- 
Guilbert, It is Ivanhoe commands thee ! — Villain, I will have 
thy heart's blood !" 

<< I had not found tiiee, Wilfred," said the Black Knight, who 
at that instant entered the apartment, ** but for thy shouts." 

*« If thou be*st true knight," said Wilfred, « think not of me — 
pursue yon ravisher — save Uie Lady Rowena — look to the noble 
Cedrici" 

*' In their turn," answered he of the fetterlock, ** but thine is 
first." 

And «eizi]ig upon Ivanhoe, he bore him off with as much ease 
as the Templar had carried off Rebecca, ruined with him to the 
postern, and having there delivered his burden to the care of two 
yeomen, he again entered the castle to astdst in the rescue of the 
other prisoners. 

One turret was now in bright flames, which flashed out furi- 
ously frt>m window and shot-hole. But in other parts, the great 
thickness of the walls and the vaulted roofis of iie apartments, 
resisted the progress of the flames, and there the rage of man 
stiU triumphed, as the scarce more dreadful element held mastery 
elsewhere ; for the besiegers pursued the defenders of the castle 
from chamber to chamber, and satiated in their blood the ven- 
geance which had long animated them against the soldiers of the 
tyrant Front-de-Boevi!. Most of the garrison resisted to the 
uttermost -r- few of them asked quarter — none received it. The 
air was filled with eroans and clashing of arms — the floors were 
slippery with the blood of despairing and expiring wretches. 

Through this scene of confusion, Cedric rushed in quest of 
Rowena, while the faithful Gurth, following him closely through 
the mUiey neiglected his own safety while he strove to avert the 
blows that were aimed at his master. The noble Saxon was so 
fortunate as to reach his ward's i^>artment just as she had aban- 
doned all hope of safety, and, with a crucifix clasped in agony to 
her bosom, sat in expectation of instant death. He committed 
her to the charge <^ Gurth, to be conducted in safety to the 
barbican, the road to which was now cleared of the enemy, and 
not yet interrupted by the flames. This accomplished, the loyal 
Cedric hastened in quest of his friend Athelstane, determined, at 
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every risk to himself, to save that last scion of Saxon royalty. 
But ere Cedric penetrated aB far as the M hall in which he had 
himself been a prisoner, the. inventive genius of Wamba had 
procured liberation for hknself and his companion in adversity. 

When the noise of the conflict announced that it was at the 
hottest, the Jester began to shout, with tlie utmost power of his 
lungs, " S^nt George and the dragon ! — Bonny Saint Greorge for 
merry England ! — The castle is won !" And these sounds he 
rendered yet more fearful, by banging against each other two or 
three pieces of rusty armour which lay scattered around the 
haU. 

A guard, which had been stationed in the outer, or anteroom, 
and whose spirits were already in a state of alarm, took fright at 
Wamba's clamour, and leaving the door open b^ind them, ran 
to tell the Templar that foemen had entered the old hall. Mean- 
time the prisoners found no difficulty in making their escape into 
the anteroom, and from thence into the court of the castle, which 
was now the last scene of contest. Here sat the fierce Templar, 
mounted on horseback, surrounded by several of the garrison 
both on horse and foot, who had united their strength to that of 
this renowned leader, in order to secure the last chance of safety 
and retreat which remained to them. The drawbridge had been 
lowered by his orders, bat the passage was beset ; for the archers, 
who had hitlierto only annoyed the castle on that side by their 
missiles, no sooner saw the flames breaking out, and the bridge 
lowered, than they thronged to the entrance, as well to prevent 
the escape of the garrison, as to secure their own share of booty 
ere the castle shoiUd be burnt down. On the other hand, a party 
of the besiegers who had entered by the postern were now issuing 
out into the court-yard, and attacking with fury the remnant of 
the defenders who were thus assaulted on both sides at once. 

Animated, however, by despair, and supported by the example 
of their indomitable leader, the remaining soldiers of the castle 
fought with the utmost valour ; and, being well armed, succeeded 
more than once in driving back the assailants, though much infe- 
rior in numbers. Rebecca, placed on horseback before one of 
the Templar^ Saracen slaves, was in the midst of the little party ; 
and Bois Guilbert, notvnthstanding the confusion of the bloody 
fray, shewed every attention to her safety. Repeatedly he was by 
her side, and, neglecting his own defence, held before her the 
fence of his triangular steel-plated shield ; and anon startiiigfrom 
his position by her, he cried his war-cry, dashed forward, struck 
to earth the most forward of the assailants, and was on the same 
instant once more at her bridle rein. 

Athelstane, who, as the reader knows, was slothful, but not 
cowardly, beheld the female form whom the Templar protected 
thus sedulously, and doubted not tliat it was Rowena whom Hie 
knight was carrying off, in despite of all rerastance which oonld 
be offered. ' 
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*■' By the soul of Saint Edward," he swd, ** I will rescue her 
from yonder over-proud knight, and he shall die hy my hand I" 

" Think what you do !" cried Wamba; " the hasty hand catches 
frog for fish — by my bauble, yonder is none of my lady Rowena 
— see but her long dark locks ! — Nay, an ye will not know black 
from white, ye may be leader, but I will be no follower — no 
bones of mine shall be broken unless I know for whom. — And 
you without armour too ! — Bethink you, silk bonnet never kept 
out steel blade — Nay, then, if ' wilful will to water, wilful 
must drench. — Deu8 tobiscum, most doughty Athelstane !" — he 
concluded, loosening the hold which he had hitherto kept upon 
the Saxon's tunic. 

To snatch a mace from the pavement, on which it lay beside 
one whose dying grasp had just relinquished it — to rush on the 
Templar's band, and to strike in quick succession to the right and 
left, levelling a warrior at each blow, was, for Athelstane's great 
strength, now animated with unusual fury, but the work of a 
single moment ; he waa soon within two yards of Bois-Guilbert, 
whom he defied in his loudest tone. 

** Turn, false-hearted Templar ! let go her whom thou art 
unworthy to, touch — turn, limb of a band of murdering and 
hypocritical robbers !" 

" Dog !" said the Templar, grinding his teeth, " I will teach 
thee to blaspheme the holy Order of the Temple of Zion 1" and 
with these words, half-wheeling his steed, he made a demi-cour- 
bette towards the Saxon, and rising in the stirrups, so as to take 
full advantage of the descent of the horse, he discharged a fearful . 
blow upon the head of Athelstane. 

Well said Wamba, that silken bonnet keeps out no steel blade. 
So trenchant was the Templar's weapon, that it shore asunder, as 
it had been a willow twig, the tough and plaited handle of the 
mace, which the ill-fated Saxon reared to parry the blow, and, 
descending on his head, levelled him with the earth. 

*'Ha! neaU'SeantI" exclaimed Bois-Guilbert, " thus be it to 
the maligners of the Temple-knights !" Taking advantage of the 
dismay which was spread by the fall of Athelstane, and calling 
aloud, ** Those who would save themselves, follow me !" he pushed 
across the drawbridge, dispersing the archers who would have 
intercepted them. He was followed by his Saracens, and some 
five or six men-at-arms, who had mounted their horses. The 
Templar's retreat was rendered perilous by the numbers of arrows 
shot ofi* at him and his party ; but this did not prevent him from 
galloping round to the barbican, of which, according to his 
previous plan, he supposed it possible De Bracy might have been 
in possession. 

»* De Bracy ! De Bracy I" he shouted, " art thou there ?" 

« I am here," replied De Bracy, " but I am a prisoner." 

" Can I rescue thee 1" cried Bois-Guilbert. 

** No," replied De Bracy ; " I have rendered me, rescue or nu 
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rescae. I will be trae prisoner. Save thyself — tiiere are luwks 
abroad — put the seas betwixt you and England — I dare not say 
more." 

** Well," answered the Templar, " an thou wilt tarry there, 
remember I have redeemed word and glove. Be the hawks where 
they will, methinks the walls of the ^"eceptoiy of Templestowe 
will be cover sufficient, and thither will I, Uke heron to her 
haunt." 

Having thus spoken, he galloped off with his followers. 

Those of the castle who had not gotten to horse, still continued 
to fight desperately with the besiegers, after the departure of the 
Templar, but rather in despair of quarter than that they enter 
tained any hope of escape. The fire was spreading rapidly through ' 
all parts of the castle, when Ulrica, who had first londled it, 
appeared on a turret, in the guise of one of the ancient furies, 
yelling 4brth a war-song, suchius was of yore raised on the field 
of battle by the scalds of the yet heathen Saxons. Her long 
dishevelled gray hair flew back from her uncovered head ; the 
inebriating detight of gratified vengeance contended in her eyes 
with the fire of insanity ; and she brandished the distaff winch 
she held in her hand, as if she had been one of the Fatal Sisters, 
who spin and abridge the thread of human life. Tradition has 
preserved some wild stroj^es of the barbarous hymn which she 
chanted wildly amid that scene of fire and of slaughter : — 

1. 
Whet the bririit steel. 
Sons of the White Dragon ! 
Kindle the torch. 
Daughter of Hengist ! 

The steel glimmers not for the earring of the banquet, 
It is hard, broad, and sliarply pointed ; 
The torch goeth not to the bridal chamber. 
It steams and glitters blue with sulphur. 
Whet the steel, the raven croaks I 
Light the torch, Zemebock is yelling! 
Whet the steel, sons of the Dragon I 
Kindle the tordi, daughter of Hengist ! 

S. 
The black cloud is low over the thane's oastle i 
The eagle screams — he rides on its bosom. 
Scream not, gray rider of the sable cloud, 
Thy banauet is prepared ! 
The maidens of Valhalla kx>k forth. 
The race of Hengist will send them guests. 
Shake your black tresses, maidens of Valhalla I 
And strike your loud timbrels for jov! 
Many a haughty step bends to your nails, 
Many a helmed liead. 

3. 
Dark sits the evening upon the thane's castle. 
The black clouds gather round ; 
Soon shall they be red as the blood of the valiant ! 
The destroyer of forests shall sliake his red crest against thorn. 
ile, the bright consumer of palaces, 
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Broad waves he his blazing banner. 

Red, wide, and dually, 

OTcr the strife of the valiant : 

His icy is in tlie dashing swords and brolten buclders ; 

He loves to licit the liisdng blood as it bursti warm from the wound f 

4. 

AU most perish ! 

The sword cleaveth the bebnet ; 

The strong armour is pieroed by the lance ; 

Fire devoureth the dwelling of princes. 

Engines break down the fences of the battle. 

AU must perish! 

The race of Hengist is gone— 

The name of Horaa is no more ! 

Shrink not then from your doom, sons of the sword ! 

Let your blades drink blood like wine ; 

Feast ye in the banquet of slaughter. 

By the light of the blazing balls I 

Strong be your swords while your blood Is warm. 

And spare neither for pity nor fear, 

For voigeanee hath but an hour ; 

Strong hate itself shaU expire! 

I also must perish. * 

The towering flames had now surmounted every ohstniction, 
and rose to the evening skies one huge and burning beacon, seen 
far and wide through the adjacent country. Tower after tower 
crashed down, with blazing roof and rafter ; and the combatants 
were driven from the court-yard. The vanquished, of whom very 
few remained, scattered and escaped into the neighbouring wood. 
The victors, assembling in large bands, gazed with won&r, not 
unmixed with fear, upon the flamesj in which their own ranks 
and arms glanced dusky red. The maniac figure of the Saxon 
Ulrica was for a long time visible on the lofty stand she had 
chosen, tossing her arms abroad with wild exultation, as if she 
reigned empress of the conflagration which she had raised. At 
length, with a terrific crash, the whole turret g^ve way, and she 
peniBhed in the flames which had consumed her tyrant. An 
awful pause of horror silenced each murmur of the armed spec- 
tators, who, for the space of several minutes, stirred not a finger, 
save to sign the cross. The voice of Locksley was then heu^, 
** Shout, yeomen ! — the den of tyrants is no more! Let each 
bring his spoil to our chosen place of rendezvous at the Trysting- 
tree in the Harthill-walk ; for there at break of day will we make 
just partition among our own bands, together with our worthy 
allies in this great d^ of vengeance.'' 

* See Note H. Ulrica's DetUh Sotig. \ 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Trust me each state must have its policies : 
, Kingdoms have edicts, cities have their charters ; 
Even the wild outlaw, in his forest-walk. 
Keeps yet some touch of civil discipline ; 
For not since Adam wore his verdant apron. 
Hath man with man in social union dwelt. 
But laws were made to draw that union closer. 

Old Play. 

The daylight had jdawned upon the glades of the oak forest 
The green boughs glittered with all their pearls of dew. The 
hind Ted her fawn from the covert of high fern to the more open 
walks of tlie greenwood ; and no huntsnian was there to watch or 
intercept the stately hart, as he paced at the head of the antler'd 
herd. 

The outlaws were all assembled around the Trysting-tree in the 
Harthill-walk, where they had spent the night in refreshing them- 
selves after the fatigues of the siege, some with wine, some with 
slumber, many wim hearing and recounting the events of the 
day, and computing the heaps of plunder which their success 
had placed at the d^posal of their Chief. 

The spoils were indeed very large ; for, notwithstanding that 
much was consumed, a great deal of plate, rich armour, and 
splendid clothing, ha& been secured by the exertions of the 
dauntless outlaws, who could be appalled by no danger when 
such rewards were in view. Yet so strict were the laws of their 
society, that no one ventured to appropriate any part of the booty, 
which was brought into one common mass to be at the disposal pf 
their leJEkder. 

The place of rendezvous was an aged oak ; not however the 
same to which Locksley had conducted Gurth and Wamba in the 
earlier part of the story, but one which was the centre of a silvan 
amphitheatre, within half a mile of the demolished castle of Tor- 
quilstone. Here Locksley assumed his seat — a throne of turf 
erected under the twisted branches of the huge oak, and the silvan 
followers were gathered around him. He assigned to the Black 
Knight a seat at his right hand, and to Cedric a place upon his 
left 

'^Pardon my freedom, noble sirs,'' he said, ^but in these 
glades I am monarch' — they are my kingdom; and these my 
wild subjects would reck but little of my power, were I, within 
my own dominions, to yield place to mortal man. — Now, sirs, 
who hath seen our chaplain ? where is our curtal Friar % A mass 
amongst Christian men best begins a busy morning." — No one 
had seen the Clerk of Copmanhurst. — " Over g<Ss forbode !** 
said the outlaw Chief, ^ I trust the jolly priest hath but aUdden 
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by the vme-pot a thought too late. Who saw him since the castle 
wasta'enr 

" I/' quoth the Miller, ^ marked him busy about the door of a 
cellar, swearing by each saint in the calendar he would taste tlie 
smack of Front- de-Boeuf's Gascoigne wine." 

'' Now, the saints, as many as ^ere be o^ them," said the Cap- 
tain, " forefend, lest he has drunk too deep of the wine-butts, and 
perished by the fall of the castle ! — Away, Miller ? — take with 
you enow of men, seek the place where you last saw him — throw 
water from the moat on the scorching ruins — I will have them 
removed stone by stone ere I lose my curtal Friar." 

The numbers who hastened to execute this duty, considering 
that an interesting division of spoil was about to take place, 
shewed how much the troop had at heart the safety of their 
spiritual father. 

" Meanwhile, let us proceed," said Locksley ; " for when this 
bold deed shall be sounded abroad, the bands of De Bracy, of 
Malvoisin, and other allies of Front-de-Bceuf, will be in motion 
against us, and it were well for our safety that we retreat from 
the vicinity. — Noble Cedric," he said, turning to the Saxon, 
^' that spoil is divided into two portions ; do thou make choice of 
that best suits thee, to recompense thy people who were partakers 
with us in this adventure." y. 

"Good yeoman," said Cedric, ^(my heart is oppressed with 
sadness. The noble Athelstane of tJoningsburgh is no more — 
the last sprout of the sainted Confessor ! Hopes have perished 
with him which can never return! — A sparkle hath been' quenched 
by his blood, which no human brc^ath can again rekincUe ! My 
people, save the few who are now with me, do but tarry my pre- 
sence to transport his honoured remains to their last mansion. 
The Lady Rowena is desirous to return to Rotherwood, and must 
be escorted by a sufficient force. I should, therefore, ere now, 
have left this place ; an3^I waited — not to share the booty, for, 
so help me God and Saint Withold ! as neither T nor any of mine 
will touch the value of a liard, — I waited but to render my 
thanks to thee and to thy bold yeomen, for the life and honour ye 
have saved." 
. ** Nay, but," said the chief Outlaw, " we did but half the work 
at most — take of the spoil what may reward your own neighbours 
and followers." 

" I am rich enough to reward them from mine own wealth," 
answered Cedric. ^ 

^ C^ d some," said Wamba, ** have been wise enough to reward 
themselves; they do not march off empty-handed altogether. We 
do not all wear motley." 

'^ They are welcome," asad Locksley ; " our laws bind none but 
ourselves." 

«< But thou, my poor knave," said Cedric, turning about and 
embracing his Jester, " how shall I reward thee, who feared not 
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to ffire thy body to chains and death instead of mine !— All fox*- 
BOOK me, when the poor fool was faithfol !** 

A tear stood m the eye of the rouffh Thane as he spoke — a 
mark of feeling which even the deaui of Athelstane had not 
extracted ; but there was something in the half-instinctive attach- 
ment of his clown, that waked his nature more keenly than even 
^ef itself. 

'' Nay," said the Jester, extricating himself from his master's 
caress, ** if you pay my service with the water of your eye, the 
Jester must weep for comply, and then what becomes of his 
vocation 1 — Bu^ unde, if you would indeed pleasure me, I pray 
you to pardon my playfellow Gurth, who stole a week from your 
service to bestow it on your son." 

<< Pardon him 1" exclaimed Cedric ; ^ I will both pardon and 
reward him. Kneel down, Gurth." — The swineherd was in an 
instant at his master's feet — " ^hbow and Esne* art thou no 
longer," said Cedric, toudiing him with a wand ; ^ Folkfkbe 
and SACLESsf art thou in town and from town, in the forest as 
in the field. A hide of kmd I give to thee in my steads of Wal- 
burgham, from me and mine to thee and thine aye and for ever ; 
and God's malison on his head who this gainsays !" 

No longer a serf, but a freeman and a landholder^ Gurth 
sprung upon his feet, and twice bounded aloft to almost his own 
height frt)m the ground. 

'' A smith and a file," he cried, ^ to do away the collar frt>m 
the neck of a freeman ! — Noble master ! doubled is my strength 
by your gift, and doubly will I fight for you I — There is a free 
spirit in my breast — I am a man changed to myself and all 
around. — Ha, Fangs I" he continued, — for that faithful cur, 
seeing his master thus transported, began to jump upon him, to 
express his sympathy, — ^ Imowest thou thy master still 1" 

** Ay," said WamlMt, ** Fangs and I still know thee, Gurth, 
though we must needs abide by the collar ; it is only thou art 
likely to forget both us and thyself." 

'^ I shall forget myself indeed ere I forget thee, true comrade," 
said Gurth ; *' and were freedom fit for l£ee, Wamba, the master 
would not let thee want it." 

** Nay<* said Wamba, ** never think I envy thee, brother 
Gurth ; the serf sits by the hall-fire when the freeman must f(A*th 
to the field of battle — And what saith Oldhelm of Malmsbury — 
Better a fool at a feast than a wise man at a fruy." 

The tramp of horses was now heard, and the Lady Rowena 
appeared, surrounded b^ several riders,(and a much stronger 
pi^ty of footmen, who joyfully shook their pikes and clashed 
their brown-bills for joy of her freedom. She herself, richly 
attired, and mounted on a dark chestnut palfrey, had recovered aU 
the dignity of her manner, and only an unwonted degree of pale- 

* Thrall and bondsman. f A lawful freeman. 
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ness shewed the sufferings she had undergone. Her lovely brow, 
tliough sorrowful, bore on it a cast of reviving hope for the 
future, as well as of grateful thankfulness for the past deliver- 
ance — She knew tmt Ivanhoe vras safe, and she knew that 
Atlielstane was dead. The former assurance filled her with the 
most sincere delight ; and if she did not absolutely rejoice at the 
latter, she might be pardoned for feeling the full advantage of 
being freed from feather persecution on the only subject in 
which she h^ ever been contradicted by her guardian Cedric. 

As Rowe^Ubent her steed towards Locksley's seal^ that bold 
yoeman, wittr all his followers, rose to receive her, as if by 
general instinct of courtesy, (^he blood* rose to her cheeks, as, 
courteously waving her haim^ and bending so low that her 
beautiful and loose tresses were for an instant mixed with the 
flowing mane of her palfrey, she expressed in few but apt words 
her obligations and her gratitude to Locksley and her other 
deliverers^" God bless you, brave men," she concluded, ^ God 
and Our Xady bless you and requite you for gallantly periling 
yourselves in the cause of the oppressed ! — If any of you should 
hunger, remember Rowena has food— if you diould thirst, she has 
many a butt of wine and brown ale — and if the Normans drive 
ye from these walks, Rowena has forests of her own, where her 
gallant deliverers may range at full freedom, and never ranger 
ask whose arrow hath struck down the deer." 

^ Thanks, gentle lady," said Locksley ; '^ thanks from my 
company and myself. But to have saved you requites itself. 
We who walk the greenwood do many a wild deed, and the Lady 
Bowena's deliverance may be received as an atonement." 

Again bowing from her palfrey, Rowena turned to depart^ 
^IBut pausing a moment, while Cedric, who was to attend her, was 
^also taking his leave, she found herself unexpecte41y close by the 

Erisoner De Bracy. He stood under a tree in deep meditation, 
is arms crossed upon his breast, and Rowena was in hopes that 
she might pass him unobserved. He looked up, however, and, 
when aware of her presence, a deep flush of shame suffused his 
handsome countenance. He stood a moment most irresolute; 
then, stepping forward, took her palfrey by the rein, and bent his 
knee before her. 

"Will the Lady Rowena deign to cast an eye on a captive 
knight — on a dishonoured soldier!" 

"Sir Knight," answered Rowena, "in enterprises such aa 
yours, the real dishonour lies not in failure, but in success." 

"Conquest, lady, should soften the heart," answered De 
Bracy ; " let me but know that the Lady Rowena forgives the 
violence occasioned by an ill-fated passion, and she shall soon 
le&m that De Bracy Imows how to serve her in nobler ways." 

" T forgive you. Sir Knight," said Rowena, " as a Christian." 

" That means," said Wamba, " that she does not forgive him 
atalL" 
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<<But I can never .forgive the misery and desolation youz 
madness has occasioned/' oontiaued Rowena. 

<< Unloose your hold on the lady's rein/' said Gedric, comine 
np. <^ By the bright sun above us, but it were shame, I would 
pin thee to the earth with my javelin — but be well assured, 
thou shalt smart, Maurice de Bracy, for thy share in this foul 
deed." 

'* He threatens safely who threatens a prisoner,'' said De 
Bracy ; " but when had a Saxon any touch of courtesy !" 

Then retiring two steps backward, he permitted the lady to 
move on. 

Cedric,(^ they depaiafc^ expressed his peculiar gratitude to 
the Black Champion, and earnestly entreated him to accompany 
him to Rotherwood. 

" I know," he sud, ** that ye errant knights desire to carry 
your fortunes on the point of your lance, and reck x^ot of lands or 
goods ; but war is a changeful mistress, and a home is sometimes 
desirable even to the champion whose trade is wandering. Thou 
hast earned one in the halls of Rotherwood, noble knisht. Cedric 
has wealth enough to repair the injuries of fortune, and all he has 
is his deliverer's — Come, thererare, to Rotherwood, not as a 
guest, but as a son or brother." 

"Cedric has already made me rich," said Hie Knight, — **he 
has taught me the value of Saxon virtue. To Rotherwood will I 
come, brave Saxon, and that speedily ; but, as now, pressuig 
matters of moment detain me from your haUs. Feradventure, 
when I come hither, I will ask such a boon as will put even thy 
generosity to the test" 

" It is granted ere spoken out," said Cedric, striking his ready 
hand into the gauntleted palm of the Black Knigh^ — "it is 
granted already, were it to affect half my fortune." 

" Grage not tiiy promise so lightly," said the Knight of the 
Fetterlock; "yet well I hope to gain the boon I shall ask. 
M^anyrhile, adieu." 

f^l have but to say," added the Saxon, " that, during the funeral 
rites of the noble Athelstane, I shall be an inhabitant of the halls 
of his castle of Coningsburgh — They will be open to all who 
choose to pa]:take of the funeral banqueting ; and, I speak in 
name of the noble Edith, mother of the fallen prince, they will 
never be shut against him who laboured so bravely, though 
unsuccessfully, to save Athelstane from Norman chains and 
Norman steel." ' " 

" Ay, ay," said Wamba, who had resumed ois attendance on 
his master, "rare feeding there will be — pity that the noble 
Athelstane cannot banquet at his own funeral. — But he," conti- 
nued the Jester, lifting up liis eyes mvely, " is supping in Para- 
dise, and doubtless does honour to me cheer." 

" Peace, and move on," said Cedric, his anger at this untimely 
jist being checked by tiie recollection of Wamba's recent services 
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Kowena waved a graceful adieu to him of tlie Fetterlock — ' the . 
Saxon bade God speed him, and on they moved through a wide 
glade of tlie forest 

They had scarce departed, ere a sudden procession moved 
from under the greenwood branches, swept slowly round the 
silvan amphitheatre, and took the same direction with Rowena 
and her followers. The priests of a neighbouring convent, in 
expectation of the ample donation, or aovl-Boaty which Cedric had 
propined, attended upon the car in which the body of Athelstane 
was laid, and sang hymns as it was sadly and slowly borne on the 
shoulders of his vassals to his castle of Coningsburgh, to be there 
deposited in the grave of Hengist, from whom the deceased 
derived his long descent. Many of his vassals had assembled at 
the news of his death, and followed the bier with all the external 
marks, at least, of dejection and sorrow. Again the outlaws arose, 
and paid the same rude and spontaneous homage to death, which 
they had so lately rendered to beauty — the slow chaiit and 
mournful step of the priests, brought back to their remembrance 
such of tlieir comrades as had fdlen in the yesterday's affray. 
But such recollections dwell not long with those who lead a life 
of danger and enterprise, and ere the sound of the death-hymn 
liad died on the wind, the outlaws were again busied in the dis- 
tribution of their fipoiL 

"Valiant knight," said Locksley to the Black Champion^ 
" without whose good heart and mighty arm our enterprise must 
altogether have railed, will it please you to take from that mass 
of spoil whatever may best serve to pleasure you, and to remind 
you of this my Trysting-tree !** 

" I accept the offer," said the Knight, " as frankly as it is 
given ; and I ask permission to dispose of Sir Maurice de Bracy 
at my own pleasure." 

** He is thine already," said Locksley, " and well for him I else 
the tyrant had graced the highest bough of this oak, with as many 
of his Free-Companions as we could gather, hanging thick as 
acorns around him. — But h^ is thy prisoner, and he is safe, 
though he had slain my father." 

" De Bracy," said tifie Knight, " thou art free — depart. He 
whose prisoner thou art scorns to take mean revenge for what is 
past. But beware of the future, lest a worse thing befall thee. — 
Maurice de Bracy, I say bewarb !" 

De Bracy bowed low and in silence, and was about to withdraw, 
when the yeomer burst at once into a shout of execration and 
derision. The proud knight instantly stopped, turned back, 
folded his arms, drew up his form to its full height, and exclaimed, 
** Peace, ye yelping cips ! who open upon a cry wliich ye followed 
not when the stag was at bay — De Bracy scorns your censure as 
he would disdfun your applause. To your brakes and caves, ye 
outlawed thieves ! and be silent when aught knightly or noble is 
but spoken within a league of yoiu* fox-earths." ^ 
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This ill-timed defiance might have procured for De Bracy a 
volley of arrows, but for the hasty and imperative interference of 
the outlaw Chief. Meanwhile the knight caught a horse by the 
rein, for several which had been taken in the stables of Front-de- 
Boeuf stood accoutred around, and were a valuable part of the 
booty. He threw himself upon the saddle, and galloped off through 

thewooa;> , ji; ^/,, / r;>ij 

When the bustle occasioned by(wis mdde^was somewhat 
composed, the chief Outlaw took from his neck the rich horn and 
baldric which he had recently gained at the strife of archery near 
Ashby. 

** Noble knight," he said to him of the Fetterlock, ** if you dis- 
dain not to grace by your acceptance a bugle which an English 
yeoman has once worn, this will I pray you to keep as a memo- 
rial of your gallant bearing — and if ye have aught to do, and, as 
happeneth on to a gaUant knight, ye chance to be hard bested in 
any forest between Trent and Tees, wind three mots * upon the 
horn thus, Wa-sa-hoa I and it may well chance ye shall find 
helpers and rescue." 

He then gave breath to the bdgle, and winded once and again 
the call which he described, until the knight had caught the notes. 
^ Gramercy for the gift, bold yeoman," said the Knight ; 
*< and better help than thine and thy rangers would I never seek, 
were it at my utmost need." And then in his turn he winded 
the call till all the greenwood rang. 

" Well blown and clearly," said the yeoman ; ** beshrew me an 
thou knowest not as much of woodcraft as of war ! — thou hast 
been a striker of deer in thy day, I warrant — Comrades, mark 
these three mots — it is the call of the Knight of the Fetterlock ; 
and he who hears it, and hastens not to serve him at his need, 1 
will have him 'scourged out of our band with his own bowstring.** 

« Long live our leader !" shouted the yeomen, " and long Uve 
the Bkck Knight of the Fetterlock! — May he soon use our 
service, to prove how readily it will be paid." 

Locksley now proceeded to the distribution of the spoil, which 
he performed witii the most laudable impartiality. ^ tentli part 
of the whole was set apart for the church, and for pibus uses ; a 
portion was next allotted to a sort of public, treasury ; a part was 
assigned to the widows and children of those who had fallen, or 
to be expended in masses for the souls of such as had left no 
surviving fSa^mily. The rest was divided amongst the outlaws, 
according to their rank and merit ; and the judgment of the 
Chief, on all such doubtful questions as occurred, was delivei^d 
with great shrewdness, and received with absolute submissi^^ 
The Black Knight was not a little surprised to find that men, m 
a state so lawless, were nevertheless amon^ themselves so regu- 

* Tlie notes upon the bugles were anciV^t*v called mots, and are distingiushed 
ui liie old treatises on hunting, not by musical ch:imctera. but bv written words. 
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larly and equitably governed, and all that he observed added to 
hisopinion of the justioe and judgment of their leader, 
rwhen each had taken his own proportion of the booty, and 
wmle the treasurer, accompanied by four tall yeomen, was trans- 
porting that belonging to the state to some place of concealment 
or of security, the portion devoted to the church still remained 
unappropriated. 

^* I would," said the leader, ^ we could hear tidines of our 
joyous chaplain — he was never wont to be absent wnen meat 
was to be blessed, or spoil to be parted ; and it is his duty to take 
care of these the tithes of our successful enterprise. It may be 
the office has helped to cover some of his canonical irregularities. 
AM6, 1 have a holy brother of his a prisoner at no ereat distance, 
and I would fain have the Friar to nelp me to deu with him in 
due sort — I greatly misdoubt* the safety of the bluff priest." 

" I were right sorry for that," said the Knight of the Fetter- 
lock, ^ for I stand indebted to him for the joyous hospitality of a 
merry night in his cell. Let us to the ruins of the castle; it may 
bejgre shall there learn some tidings of hi^^ ^ 

^^bile they thus spolc^ a loud shout among the yeomen an- 
nounced the arrival of ^hftjo r whom they feared, astiiey learned 
from the stentorian vol^][^the Friar himself, long before they 
saw his burly person. 

^ Make room, my merry men !" he exclaimed ; ^ room for 
your godly father and his prisoner — Cry welcome once more. — 
I oome, noble leader, like an eagle, with my prey in my clutch." 
— And making his way through the ring, amidst the laughter of 
all around, he appeared in majestic triumph, his huge partisan in 
one hand, and m the other a halter, one end of which was fast- 
ened to Uie neck of the unfortunate Isaac of York, who, bent 
down by:^sorrow and terror, was dragged on by the victorious 
priest,(^o shouted aloud, ^ Where is Allan-a-DaJe, to chronicle 
me in a ballad, or if it were but a lay 1 — By Saint Hermangild, 
the jineling crowder is ever out of the way where there is an apt 
theme for exalting valour 1" 

'^Curtal Priest," said the Captain, ''thou hast been at a 
wet mass this morning, as early as it is. In the name of Saint 
Nicholas, whom hast wou got here 1" 

''A captive to my sword and to my lance, noble Captain," 
replied the Clerk of Copmanhurst ; '^ to my bow and to my 
halberd, I should rather say ; and yet I have redeemed him by 
my divinity frpm a worse captivity. Speak, Jew — have I not 
ransomed thee from Sathanasi — have I not taught thee thy 
credo, thy pater , and thine Ate Maria ? — Did I not spend the 
whole night in drinking to thee, and in expounding of mysteries )" 
• '^ For the love of Goid !" ejaculated the poor Jew, '' will no one 
take me out of the keeping of this mad — I mean this holy man 1" 

'^ How's this, Jew ?" said the Friar, with a menacing aspect ; 
** dost thou recant, Jew ! — Bethink thee, if thou dost rekpse into 
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thine infidelihr, though thou art not so tender as a suckling pig 
— I would I had one to break my fast upon — thou art not too 
tough to be roasted ! Be conformable^ Isaac, and repeat the 
woras after me. Ave Maria! ** 

'< Nay, we will hare no profanation, mad Priest," said Locksley, 
^let us rather hear where you found this prisoner of thine." 

" By St Dunstan," said the Friar, " I found him where I sought 
for better ware ! I did step into the cellarage to see what might 
be Rescued there ; for though a cup of burnt wine, with spice, be an 
evening's draught for an emperor, it were waste, methought, to 
let so much good liquor be mulled at once ; and I caught up one 
runlet of sack, and was coming to call more aid among these lazy 
knaves, who are ever to seek when a good deed is to be done, 
when I was avised of a strong door — Aha ! thought I, here is 
the choicest juice of all in this secret crypt ; and the knave butler, 
being disturbed in his vocation, hath left the key in the door — In 
therefore I went, and found just nought besides a commodity of 
rusted chains and this dog of a Jew, who presently rendered 
himself my prisoner, rescue or no rescue. I did but refresh 
myself after the fatigue of the action with the unbeliever, with 
one humming cup of sack, and was proceeding to lead forth my 
captive, when, crash after crash, as with wild thunder-dint and 
levin-fire, down toppled the masonry of an outer tower, (marry 
beshrew their hands that built it not the firmer !) and blocked up 
the passage. The roar of one falling tower followed another — I 
gave up thought of life ; and deeming it a dishonour to one of my 
profession to pass out of this world in company with a Jew, I 
heaved up my halberd to beat his brains out ; but I took pity on 
his gray hairs, and judged it better to lay down the partisan, and 
take up my spiritual weapon for his conversion. And truly, by 
the blessing of Saint Dimstan, the seed has been sown in good 
soU; only that, with speaking to him of mysteries through the 
whole night, and being in a manner fasting, (for the few draughts 
of sack which I sharpened my wits with were not worth mark- 
ing,) my head is well-nigh dizzied, I trow. — But 1 was clean 
e^Qiausted. — Gilbert and Wibbald know in what state they 
found me — quite and clean exhausted." 

" We can bear witness," said Gilbert ; " for when we had cleared 
away the ruin, and by Saint Dunstan's help lighted upon the dun- 
geon stair, we found the )ninlet of sack h^f empty, the Jew half 
dead, and the Friar more than half — exhausted, as he calls it" 

" Ye be knaves i ye lie 1" retorted the offended Friar ; " it was 
you and your gormandizing companions that drank up the sack, 
and called it your morning draught — I aiU a pagan, an I kept it 
not for tlie Captain's own throat. But what recks it? the Jew is 
converted, and understands all I have told him, very nearly, if 
not altogether, as well as myself." 

" Jew," said the Captain, '* is this true ? hast thou renounced 
thine unbelief t" 
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*' May I 80 find mercy in your eyes," said the Jew, « as I know 
not one word which the reverend prelate spake to me all this 
fearfdl night. Alas ! I was so distraught with a^ny, and fear, 
and grief, diat had our holy father Abraham come to preach to 
me, he had found hut a deaf Ustener." 

** Thou Host, Jew, and thou knowest thou dost," said the Friar ; 
** I will remind thee but of one word of our conference — thou 
didst promise to give all thy substance to our holy Order." 

''So help me the Promise, fair sirs," said Isaac, even more 
alarmed than before, ''as no such sounds ever crossed my hps ! 
Alas! I am an aged beggar'd man — I fear me a childJess- 
have ruth on me, and let me go !" 

" Nay," said the Friar, " if thou dost retract vows made in 
f avour of holy C hurdi» tho u must do penance.** 

(Aocord m^ly^ halberd,|^^ would have laid the 

stanof It lustuy on the Jew's shoulders, had not the Black Knight 
stopped the blow, and thereby transferred the Holy Clerk's re- 
sentment to himself. 

'^ By Saint Thomas of Kent,*' said he, <' an T buckle to my gear, 
I will teach thee, sir lazy lover, to mell with thine own matters, 
maugre thine iron case there !** 

" Nay, be not wroth with me,** said the Knight ; " thou knowest 
I am thy sworn friend and comrade.*' 

** I know no such thing,*' answered the Friar ; '' and defy thee 
for a meddlins coxcomb !" 

" Nay, but, said the Knight, who seemed to take a pleasure 
In provoking his quondam host, '^ hast thou forgotten how, that 
for my sake (for I say nothing of the temptation of the flagon and 
the pasty) thou didst break thy vow of fast and vigil !*' 

"Truly, friend," said the Friar, clenching his huge fist, "I 
will bestow a buffet on thee." 

** I accept of no such presents," said the Knight ; ** I am con- 
tent to take thy cuff* as a loan, but I will repay thee with usury 
as deep as ever thy prisoner there exacted in his traffic.** 

" I will prove that presently,** said the Friar. 

*' Hola !** cried the Captain, '' what art thou after, mad Fiiar I 
brawling beneath our Trysting-tree V* 

"No brawhng,** said the Knight, "it is but a friendly inter- 
change of courtesy. — Friar, strike an thou darest — I will stand 
thy blow, if thou wilt stand mine.*' 

" Thoii hast the advantage with that iron pot on thy head,'* said 
the churchman ; " but have at thee — Down thou goest an thou 
wert Goliath of Grath in his brazen helmet." 

The Friar bared his brawny arm up to the elbow, and putting 
his full strength to the blow, gave the knight a buffet that might 
have felled an ox. But his adversary stood firm as a rock. A 
loud shout was uttered by all the yeomen around ; for the Clerk's 

* See Note I. Richard Cceur-de-Lion, 

* 
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cuff was proverbial amongst them, and there were few who, ifl 
jest or earnest, had not had occasion to know its -vigour. 

^ Now, Priest," said the Knight, pulling off his gnantlet, ^H I 
had .vantage on my head, I will have none on my hand — stand 
fiAsUl? a true man.** ,^^ 

^'^tnam meam dedi mpuZotoHj— I have given my cheek to the 
smiter," said the Priest ; ^ an {Eou canst stir me from the spot, 
fellow, I will freely bestow on thee the Jew's ransom/' 

So spoke the burly Priest, assuming, on his part, high defiance. 
But <who may resist his fiite f The buffet of the Knight was 
given with such strength and good-will, that the Friar rolled 
head over heels upon the plain, to the great amazement of all the 
spectators. But he arose neither angry nor crest-follen.- 

^ Brother," said he to the Knight, ^ thou shouldst have used 
thy strength with more discretion. I had mumbled but a lame 
mass Jtn thou hadst broken my ^aw, for the piper plays ill that 
wants the nether chops. Nevertheless^ there is my hand, in 
friendly witness that I will exjirhange no more cuffs with thee, 
having been a loser by the barter. End now all unkindnees. 
Let us put the Jew to ransom, since the leopard will not change 
his «x>te, and a Jew he will continue to be." 

<^ie Priest," said Oementy ^ is not half so confident of the 
Jevrs conversion, since he received that buffet on the ear." 

'* Go to, knave, what protest thou of conversions! — what, is 
there no respect! — all masters and. no men! — I tell ^ee, 
fellow, ] was somewhat totty when I received the good knieht's 
blow, or I had kept my ground under it But an thou gibest 
more of it, thou shalt learn I can give as well as take." 

^ Peace all !" said the Captain. ^ And thou, Jew, think of 
thy ransom ; thou needest not to be told that thy race are held 
to be accursed in all Christian communities, and trust me that 
we cannot endure thy presence among us. Think, therefore, of 
an offer, while I examine a prisoner of another cast." 

*^ Were many of Front-de-Boenf 's men taken !" demanded the 
BUusk Knight 

^ None of note enough to be put to ransom," answered the 
Captain ; ^a setof hilding fellows there were, whom we dismissed 
to find them a new master — enough had been done for revenge 
and profit ; the bunch of them were not worth a cardecu.' The 
prisoner I speak of is better booty — a jolly monk riding to visit 
his leman, an I may judge by his horse-gear and wearing apparel. 
— Here cometh ihe worthy prelate, as pert as a pyet" And, 
between two yeomen, was brought before the silvan throne of tiie' 
outlaw Chief, our friend, Prior Aymer of Jorvaulx. 
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^ CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Flower of warriors. 

How is *t with Titus Lartius ? 

Marcms. As witli s man biuled about decrees,; 
Oondemninff some to deatli and some to exile, 
Ransoming iiim or pitying, threatening the other. 

Corii^anui. 

Thb captive Abbot's features and maimers exhibited a whims!- 
eal mixture of offended pride, and deranged foppery and bodily 
terror. 

^ Why, how now, my masters !" said he, with a voice in which 
all three emotions were blended. ^ What order is this among 
ye f Be ye Turks or Christians, Ihat handle a churchman 1 — 
Know ye what it is, manus imponere in ierron Domini ? Ye have 
plundered my mails -^ torn my cope of curious cut lace, which 
might have served a cardinal ! Anotlier in my place would have 
been at his excommunioaho tag; but I am placable, and if ye order 
forth my pal&eys, release my brethren, and restore my mails, tell 
down with all speed an hundred crowns to be expended in masses 
at the high altar of Jorvaulx Abbey, and make your vow to eat no 
venison until next Pentecost, it may be you shall bear little more 
of this mad fix>lic/' 

^ Holy Father," said th^ chief Outlaw, " it grieves me to think 
that you have met with such usage from any of my followers, as 
calls for your fatherly reprehension." 

** Usage !" echoed the priest, encouraged by the mild tone of 
the silvan leader ; ^ it were usage fit for no hound of good race — 
much less for a Christian — fiir less for a priest — and least of all 
for the Prior of the holy community of Jorvaulx. Here is a 
profane and drunken minstrel, called Allan-a-Dale — nebulo qui- 
dam — who hajs menaced me with corpor^ punishment — nay, 
Mrith death itself, an I pay not' down four hundred crowns of 
ransom, to the boot of all the treasure he hath already robbed 
me of — gold chains and gymmal rings to an unknown value; 
besides what is broken and spoiled among their rude hands, such 
as my pouncet-box and diver crisping-tongs." 

'^It is impossible that Allan-a-Dale can have thus treated a 
man of your reverend bearing," replied the Captain. 

" It is true as the gospel of Saint Nicodemus," said the Prior ; 
''he swore, with many a cruel north-country oath, that he would 
hangme up on the highest tree in the greenwood." 

^ Did he so in very deed ! Nay, then, reverend father, I think 
you had better comply with his demands — for Allan-a-Dale is 
the very man to abide by his word when he has so pledged iU"* 

* A commissanr is said to have received rimilar consolation from a oortain 
commaDder-in-chief, to whom he complained that a general officer liad uaaA 
wta» nidi threat towards him as that in the text. 
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" You do but jest with me," said the astounded Prior, with a 
forced laugh ; ^and I love a good jest with all my heart But, 
lia ! ha ! ha I when the mirth has lasted the live-long night, it is 
time to be grave in the morning.'* 

^' And I am as grave as a father confessor," replied the Outlaw ; 
" you must pay a round ransom. Sir Prior, or your convent is 
likely to be called to a new election ; for your place will know 
you no more." 

" Are ye Christians," said the Prior, ^ and hold this language 
to a churchman I" 

** Christians ! ay, marry are we, and have divinity among as 
to boot," answered the Outlaw. ** Let our buxom chaplain i^uid 
forth, and expound to this reverend father the texts which oon> 
cem this matter." 

The Friar, half-drunk, half-sober, liad huddled a friar's frock 
over his green cassock, and now summoning together whatever 
scraps of learning he had acquired by rote in former days, ^ Holy 
father," said he, ^ DeusfacicU scUvam benignitaiem tettram — You 
are welcome to the greenwood." 

" What profane mummery is this V* said the Prior. " Friend, 
if thou be'st indeed of the church, it were a better deed to shew 
me how I may escape from these men's hands, than to stand 
ducking and grinning here like a morris-dancer." 

** Truly, reverend father," said the Friar, ** I know but one 
mode in which thou mayst escape. This is Saint Andrew's day 
with us, we are taking our tithes." 

^ But not pf the church then, I trust, my good brother !" said 
the Prior. 

''Of church and lay," said the Friar; <<and therefore, Sir 
Prior, /ooittf vobit amicoi de Mcmmone iniquvUUu — make your- 
selves 'friends of the Mammon of onrighteousnees, for no other 
friendship is like to serve your turn." 

*^ I love a jolly wopdsman at heart," said the Prior, softening 
his tone ; ** come, ye must not deal too hard with me — I can well 
of wood<»iift, and can wind a horn clear and lustily, and hollo till 
every oak rings again — Come, ye must not deal too hard with 
me." 

" Give him a horn," said the Outlaw ; ''we will prove the skill 
he boasts of." 

The Prior Aymer winded a blast accordingly. The Captain 
shook his head. 

" Sir Prior," he said, " thou blowest a merry note, but it may 
not ransom tiiee — we cannot afford, as the legend on a good 
knight's shield hath it, to set thee free for a blast. Moreover, I 
have found thee — thou art one of those, who, with new French 
mces and Tra-li-ras, disturb the ancient £nglish bugle notes. — 
Prior,. that last flourish on the recheat hath added fifty crowns 
to thy ransom, for corrupting -ihe true old manly blasts of 
veneris." 
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'•Well, friend," said the Abbot, peevishly, "thou art ill to 
please with thy woodcraft. I pray thee be more conformable in 
this matter of my ransom. At a word -^ since I must needs, for 
once, hold a candle to the devil — what ransom am I to pay for 
walking on Watling-street, without having fifty men at my back 1" 

^ Were it not well," said the Lieutenant of &e gang aj^ to the 
Captain, <* that the Prior should name the Jew's ransom, and the 
Jew name the Prior's !" 

" Thou art a mad knave," said the Captain, " but thy plan 
transcends ! — Here, Jew, step forth — Look at that holy Father 
Aymer, Prior of the rich Abbey of Jorvaulx, and tell us at what 
ransom we should hold him ! — Thou knowest the income of his 
convent, I warrant thee." 

" Oh, assuredly," said Tsaac, " I have tra£Qcked with the good 
fathers, and bought wheat and barley, and fruits of the earth, and 
also much wool. Oh, it is a rich abbey-stede, and they do live 
upon the fat, and drink the sweet wines upon the lees, these good 
fathers of Jorvaulx. Ah, if an outcast like me had such a home 
to go to, and such incomings by the year and by the month, I 
would pay much gold and e^ver to redeem my captivity." 

'* Hound of a Jew 1" exclaimed the Prior, " no one knows 
better than thy own cursed self, that our holy house of God is 
indebted for the finishing of our chancel " 

** And for the storing of your cellars in the last season with the 
due allowance of Grascon wine," interrupted the Jew ; " but tliat 
— that is small matters." 

^ Hear the infidel dog !" said the churchman ; " he jangles as 
if our holy community did come under debts for the wines we 
have a licence to drink propter neeestkatem, et adjrigui depeUen- 
dum. The chrcumcised viUain blasphemeth the holy church, and 
Christian men listen and rebuke him not !" 

** All this helps nothing," said the leader. — " Isaac pronounce 
what he may pay, without flaying both hide and hair." 

" An six hundx«d crowns," said Isaac, " the good Prior might 
well pay to your honoured valours, and never sit less soft in his 
staU.^ 

** Six hundred crowns," said the leader, gravely ; ** I am con- 
tented — thou hast well spoken, Isaac — six hundred crowns. — 
It is a sentence. Sir Prior." 

" A sentence ! — a sentence I" exclaimed the band ; " Solomon 
had not done it better." 

^ Thou hearest thy doom. Prior," said the leader. 

** Ye are mad, my masters," said the Prior ; ** where am I to 
find such a sum ! If I sell the very pyx and candlesticks on the 
altar at Jorvaulx, I shall scarce raise the half ; and it will be 
necessary for that purpose that I go to Jorvaulx myself: ye may 
retain as borrows * my two priests." 

« Borghs, or borrows, signifies pl^dirpg. Hence our word to borrow, becauM 
we pledge oanelves to reitore wLui isAent. 
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<" That will be but blind trust," said the Outlaw ; « we iHU 
retain thee, Prior, and send them to fetch thy ransom. Thou 
shalt not want a cup of wine and a collop of venison tlie while ; 
and if thou lovest woodcraft, thou shalt see such as your north 
country never witnessed." 

** Or, if so please you," said Isaac, willing to durry favour with 
the outlaws, " I can send to York for the six hundred crowns, 
out of certain moneys in my hands, if so be that the most reve- 
rend Prior present will grant me a quittance." 

'*lle sh^l gran't thee whatever thou dost list, Isaac," said 
the Captain ; ** and thou shalt lay down the redemption money 
for Prior Aymer as well as for thyself." 

'< For myself ! ah, courageous sirs," said the Jew ; ^ I am a 
broken and impoverished man ; a beggar's staff must be my 
portion through life, supposing I were to pay you fifty crowns." 

" The Prior shall judge of ttiat matter," replied the Captain. — 
"How say you. Father Aymer f Can the Jew afford a good 
ransom !" 

** Can he afford a ransom !" answered the Prior — *• Is he not 
Isaac of York, rich enough to redeem the captivity of the ten 
tribes of Israel, who werp led into Assyrian bondage I — I have 
seen but little of him myself, but our cellarer and treasurer have 
dealt largely with him, and report says that his house at York is 
so full of gold and silver as is a shame in any Christian land. 
Marvel it is to all living Chiistian hearts that such gnawing adders 
should be suffered to eat into the bowels of the state, and even of 
the holy church herself, with foul usuries jmd extortions." 

" Hold, father," said the Jew, " mitigate and assuage your 
choler. I pray of your reverence to remember that I force my 
moneys upon no one. But when churchman and layman, prince 
and prior, knight and priest, come knocking to Isaac's door, they 
borrow not \ua shekels with these uncivil terms. It is then. 
Friend Isaac, will you pleasure us in this matter, and our day 
shall be truly kept, so God sa' me ? — and kind Isaac, if ever you 
served man, shew yourself a friend in this need. And when the' 
day comes, and I ask my own, then what hear I but damned Jew, 
and the curse of Egypt on your tribe, and all that may stir up the 
rude and uncivil populace against poor strangers !" 

" Prior," said the Captain, " Jew though he is, he hath in this 
spoken well. Do thou therefore, name his ransom, as he named 
tliine, without farther rude terms." 

" None but latro fafnotus — the interpretation whereof," said 
the Prior, "will I give at some other time and tide — would 
place a Christian prelate and an unbaptized Jew upon the same 
bench. But since ye require me to put a price upon this caitiff, 
I tell you openly that ye will wrong yourselves if you take irom 
him a penny under a thousand crowns." 

" A sentence ! — a sentence !" said the chief Outlaw. 

" A sentence ! — a sentence !" shouted his assessors ; " the 
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Christian has shewn hissood nurture, and dealt with us mors 
generously than the Jei^^ >,^ 

** Tlie God of my fathers help |ne !*' said the Jew ; **will ye A\ 
)>ear to the ground an impoverished creature 1 — I am tliis day 
childless, and will ye deprive me of the means of livelihood V* 

<(Thou wilt have the less to provide for, Jew, if thou art child- 
less^ said Aymer. 

^ Alas ! my lord,'' said Isaac, ** your law permits you not to 
know how the child of our bosom is entwined with the strings of 
our heart — O Rebecca I daughter of my beloved Rachel ! were 
each leaf on that tree a zecchin, and each zecchin mine own, all 
that mass of wealth would I give to know whether thou art alive, 
and escaped the hands of the Nazaren^l^ 

** Was not thy daughter dark-haired r^said one of the outlaws ; 
«and wore she not a veil of twisted sendal, broidered with 
silver !" 

^ She did ! — she did !" said the old man, trembling with eager- 
ness, as formerly with fear. " The blessing of Jacob be upon 
thee ! canst thou tell me aught of her safety r ' 

" It was she, then," said the yeoman, ^ who was carried off 
by the proud Templar, when he broke through our ranks on 
yester-even. I had drawn my bow to send a shaft after him, 
but spared him even for the sake of the damsel, who I feared 
might take harm from the arrow." 

** Oh I" answered the Jew, ^ I would. to God thou hadst shot, 
though the arrow had pierced her bosom ! — Better the tomb 
of her fathers than^e dishonourable couch of the licentious an^ -V- 
savage Templar. Ichabod ! Ichabod ! the glory hath departed 
from my house." 

^ Friends," said the Chief, looking round, ^ the old man is but 
a Jew, natheless his grief touches me. — Deal uprightly with us, 
Isaac — will paying this ransom of a thousand crowns leave thee 
altogether penniless !" 

Isaac, recalled to think of his worldly goods, the love of which, 
by dint of inveterate habit, contended even with his parental 
affection, grew pale, stammered, and could not deny there might 
be some small surplus. 

' ^^Well — go to — what though there be," said the Outlaw, 
" we will not reckon with thee too closely. Without treasure thou 
mayst as well hope to redeem thy child from the clutches of Sir 
Brian de Bois-Guilbert, as to shoot a stag-royal with a headless 
shaft — We will take thee at the same ransom with Prior Aymer, 
or rather at one hundred crowns lower, which hundred crowns 
shall be mine own peculiar loss, and not light upon this worship- 
ful conununity ; and so we shall avoid the heinous offence of 
rating^ a Jew merchant as high as a Christian prelate, and thou 
wilt have six hundred crowns remaining to treat for thy daughter's 
ransom. Templars love the glitter of silver shekels as well as the 
8pai''kle of black eyes. — Hasten to make thy crowns chink in the 
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ear of De Bois-Guilbert, ere worse comes of it Thoo wilt find 
him, as our scouts haye brought ilotioe, at the next Prebeptory 
house of his Order. — Said I well, my merry mates f * 

The yeomen expressed their wonted acquiescence in their 
leader's opinion ; and Isaac, relieved of one lutlf of his apprehen- 
sions, by teaming that his daughter lived, and might possibly be 
ransomed, threw himself at the feet of the generous Outlaw, and, 
rubbing his beard against his buskins,* sought to kiss the hem of 
his green cassock. The Captain drew himself back, and extri- 
cate himself from the Jew's grasp not without some marks of 
contempt. 

^ Nay, beshrew thee, man, up with thee ! I am English bom, 
and love no such Eastern prostrations — Kneel to Grod, and not 
to a poor sinner, like me." 

** Ay, Jew,** said Prior Aymer ; " kneel to God, as represented 
in the servant of his altar, and who knows, with thy sincere 
repentance and due gifts to the shrine of Saint Robert, what 
crace thou mayst acquire for thyself and thy daughter Rebecca ! 
1 grieve for the maiden, for she is of £ur and comdy countenance, 
— I beheld her in the listo of Ashby. Also Brian de Bois-Guil- 
bert is one with whom I may do much — bethink thee how thou 
mayst deserve my good word with him." 

^ Alas ! alas!" etdd the Jew, ** on every hand the spoilers arise 
against me — I am given as a prey unto the Assyrian^ and 
a prey unto him of Egypt." 

^ And what else should be the lot of thy accursed race ?" 
answered the Prior ; ** for what saith holy writ, Terimm Domini 
prqjeeerunt, et sapientia eti nuUa in eit — they have cast forth 
the word of the Lord, and there is no wisdom in them ; propterea 
daho fnulieret eorum exterii — I will give their women to strangers, 
that is, to the Templar, as in the present matter ; el thesauros 
eorum hoBredibui alienii, and their treasures to others — as in the 
present case to these honest gentlemen.*' 

Tsaac groaned deeply, and began to wrine his hands, and to 
relapse into his state of desolation and despaur. But the leader 
of the yeomen led him aside. 

^ Advise thee well, Isaac," said Locksley, '* what thou wilt do 
in this matter ; my counsel to thee is to make a friend of this* 
churchman. He is vain, Isaac, and he is covetous ; at least he 
needs money to supply his profusion. Thou canst easily gratify 
his greed ; for think not that I am blinded by thy pretexts of 
poverty. I am intimately acquainted, Isaac, with the very iron 
chest in which thou dost keep thy money-bags — What ! know 
I not the great stone beneath the apple-tree, that leads into the 
vaulted chamber under thy garden at York !" The Jew grew as pale 
as death — ** But fear nothing from me," continued the yeoman, 
" for we are of old acquainted. Dost thou not remember tiie side 
yeoman whom thy &ir daughter Rebecca redeemed from tiie 
gj'ves at York, and kept him in thy house till his health was 
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restored, when thou didst dismiss him recovered, and with a piece 
of money 1 — Usurer as thou art, thou didst never place coin at 
better interest than that poor silver mark, for it has tliis day 
saved tiiee five hundred crowns." 

<* And thou art he whom we called Dicoon Bend-the-Bow I" 
said Isaac ; *' I thought ever I knew the accent of thy voice." 

^I am Bend-the-Bow," Said the Captain, ^and Locksley, and 
have a good name besides all these." 

*^ But thou art mistaken, good Bend-the-Bow, concerning that 
same vaulted apartment &> help me Heaven, as there is nought 
in it but some merchandise which I will gladly part with to you — 
one hundred yards of Lincoln green to make doublets to thy men, 
and a hundred staves of Spanish yew to make bows, and one 
hundred silken bowstrings, tough, round, and sound, — these 
will I send thee for thy good-will, honest Diccon, an thou wilt 
keep silence about the vault, my good Diccon." 

^ Silent as a dormouse," said the Outlaw ; ^ and never trust 
me but I am grieved for Uiy daughter. But I may not help it«-> 
The Templar's lances are too strong for my archery in the open 
field — they would scatter us like dust. Had I but known it was 
Rebecca when she was borne off, something might have been 
done ; but now thou must needs proceed by i^cy. Come, shall 
I treat for thee with the Prior !" 

^ In God's name, Diccon, an thou canst, aid me to recover the 
child of my bosom !" 

'^ Do not thou interrupt me with thine ill-timed avarice," said 
the Outlaw, ^ and I will deal with him in thy behalf." 

He then turned from the Jew, who followed him, however, as 
closely as his shadow. 

^ Prior Aymer," said the Captain, '* come apart with me under 
this tree. Men say thou dost love wine, and a lady's smile, . 
better than beseems thy Order, Sir Priest ; but with that I have 
nought to do. I have heard, too, thou dost love a brace of ^ood 
dogs and a fleet horse, and it may well be that^ loving thmg» 
winch are costly to come by, thou hatest not a purse of gold. But 
I have never heard that thou didst love oppression or cruelty. — 
Now, here is Isaac willing to give thee the means of pleasure and 
pastime in a bag containing one hundred marks of diver, if thy 
intercession with thine ally the Templar shall avail to procure the 
freedom of his daughter." 

^ In safety and honour, as when taken from me," said the Jew, 
" otherwise it is no bargain." 

^ Peace, Isaac," said the Outlaw, *< or I give up thine interest. 
What say you to this my purpose. Prior Aymer I" 

^ The matter," quoth the Prior, << isof a mixed condition; for, 
if I do a good on the one hand, yet on the other, it goeth to the 
vantiige of a Jew, and in so much is against my conscience. Yet, 
if the Israefite wUl advantage the Church by giving me somewhat 
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over to the building of our dortour * I will take it on my oqq- 
science to aid him in the matter of his daughter." 

* For a ««core of marks to the dortour," said the Outlaw, — 
'*' Be still, I say, Isaac ! — or for a brace of silver candlestick^ to 
the altar^ we will not stand with you." 

** Nay, but, good Diccon Bend-the-Bow " — said Isaac, endea- 
vouring to interpose. 

^ Gr(K>d Jew — ^good beast — good earthworm!" said the yeoman, 
losing patience ; ** an thou dost go on to put thy filthy lucre in the 
balance with thy daughter's life and honour, by Heaven, I will 
strip thee of every maravedi thou hast in the world, before three 
days are out !" 

Isaac shrunk toseiher, and was silent. 

** And what pledge am I to have for all this !" said the Prior. 

''When Isaac returns successful through your mediation," 
said the Outlaw, " I swear by Samt Hubert I will see that he 
pays thee the money in good silver, or I will reckon with him 
for it in such sort, he had better have paid twenty such sums.*' 

** Well then, Jew," said Aymer, ^ unce I must needs meddle in 
this matter, let me have the use of thy writing-tablets — though, 
hold — rather than use thy pen, I would fiist for twenty-four 
hours, and where shall I find one !" 

''If your holy scruples can dispense with using the Jew's 
tabletb, for the pen I can find a remedy," said the yeoman ; and, 
bending his bow, he aimed his shaft at a wild-goose which was 
soaring over their heads, the advanced-guard of a phalanx of his 
tribe, which were winging their way to the distant and solitary 
fens of Holdemess. l^ie bird came fluttering down, transfixed 
with the arrow. 

" There, Prior," said the Captain, " are quills enow to supply 
. all the monks of -Jorvaulx for the next hundred years, an they 
take not to writing chronicles." 

The Prior sat down, and at great leisure indited an epistle to 
Brian de Bois-Guilbert, and havmg carefully sealed up the tablets, 
delivered them to the Jew, saying, " This will be thy safeHKmduot 
to the Preceptory of Templestowe, and, as I think, is most likely 
to accomplish the delivery of thy daughter, if it be well backed 
with proffers of advantage and commc^ty at thine own hand ; for, 
trust me well, the good Knight Bois-Guilbert is of their confrater- 
nity that do nought for nought." 

" Well,. Prior," said the Outlaw, " I will detain th^ no longer 
here than to give the Jew a quittance for the five hundred crowns 
at which thy ransom is fixed — I accept of him for my pay-maa- 
ter ; and if I hear that ye boggle at allowing him in his accompjbi 
the sum so paid by him, Saint Mary refuse me, an I bum not die 
abbey over thine head, though I hang ten years the sooner !" 

With a much worse grace than that ^herewith he had penned 
* Dortour t or dormitorjr. 
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tiie letter to Bois-Groilbert, the Prior wrote an acquittance, dis- 
charging Isaac of York of five hundred crowns, advanced to him 
in hu need for acquittal of his ransom, and £Edthfully promising 
to hold true compt with him for that sum. 

" And now,*' said Prior Aymer, ** I will pray you of restitution 
of my mules and palfreys, and the freedom of the reverend 
brethren attending upon me, and also of the gymmal rings, jewels, 
and fair vestures, of which I have been despoiled, having now 
satisfied you for my ransom as a true prisoner.*' 

" Touching your brethren. Sir Prior," said Locksley, ** they 
shall have present freedom, it were unjust to detain them ; touching 
your horses and mules, they shall also be restored, with such 
spending money as may enable you to reach York, for it were 
cruel to deprive you of the means of journeying. — But as con- 
cerning rings, jewels, chams, and what else, you must understand 
that we are men of tender consciences, and will not yield to a 
venerable man like yourself, who should be dead to the vanities of 
this life, the strong temptation to break the rule of his foundation, 
by wearing rings, chains, or other vain gauds.** 

•* Think what you do, my masters,*' said the Prior, ** ere you 
put your hand on the Church's patrimony — These things are 
inter re$ sacras, and I wot not what judgment might ensue were 
they to be handled by laical hands." 

** I will take care of that, reverend Prior,** said the Hermit of 
Copmanhurst ; ^ for I will wear them myself." 

^ Friend, or brother," said the Prior, in answer to this solution 
of his doubts, ^ if thou hast really taken reUgious orders, I pray 
thee to look how thou wilt answer to thine official for i^e share 
thou hast taken in this day's work. 

" Friend Prior," returned the Hermit, ** you are to know that 
I belong to a little diocese, whefe I am my own diocesan, and 
care as Uttle for the Bishop of York as I do for the Abbot of 
Jorvaulx, the Prior, and all the convent." 

** Thou art utterly irregular," said the Prior ; ** one of those 
disorderly men, who, ts^ng on them the sacred character 
without due cause, profane the holy rites, and endanger the souls 
of those who take counsel at their hands ; lapides pro pane con- 
donantes iw, giving them stones instead of bread, as the Vulgate 
Iialh it." 

**Nay," said the Friar, "an my brain-pan could Jiave been 
broken by Latin, it had not held so long together. — I say; 
that easing a world of such mis-proud priests as thou art ol 
their jewels and their gimcracks, is a lawful spoiling of the 



hou be 'st a hedge-priest," * said the Prior, in g^^t wrath, 
" Thou be *st thyself more like a thief and a herefSi^|^^|^ t|ia 
• See Note K. Hedge-Priests. 
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Friar, eqiiaUy indignant ; ^ I wiU pouch up no such affront before 
my parishioners, as thou thinkest it not shame to put upon me, 
alth<Migh I be a reverend brother to thee. 0$8a ^%9 perfringam^ 
• I wiU br^ your bones as the Vulgate hath it" 

-" HoU I" cried the Captain, ** come the reverend brethren to 
such terms ! — Keep thine assurance of peace, Friar. — Prior, an 
thou hast not made thy peace perfect with God, provoke the Friar 
no farther. — Hermit^ let the reverend father •depart in peace, as 
a ransomed man." 

The yeomen separated the incensed priests, who continued to 
raise thdr voices, vituperating each other in bad Latin, which 
the Prior delivered the more fluently, and the Hermit with the 
greater vehemence. The Prior at length recollected himself 
sufficiently to be aware that he was compromising his dignity, by 
squabbling with such a hedge-priest as the Outlaw's chaplain, and 
being joined by his attendants, rode off with considerably less 
pomp, and in a much more i^x>stolical condition, so far as 
worldly matters were concerned, than he had exhibited before 
this rencounter. 

It remained that the Jew should produce some security for the 
ransom which he was to pay on the Prior's account, as well as 
upon his o\m^ He gave, accordingly, an order sealed with his 
signet, to a lather of his tribe at York, requiring him to pay to 
the bearer the sum of a thousand crowns, and to deUver certain 
merd^dises specified in the note. 

<fMy brother Sheva," he said, groaning deeply, << hath the key 
of ray warehouses." 

^ And of the vaulted chamber," whispered Locksley. 

" No, no — may Heaven forefend !" said Isaac ; " evil is the 
hour that let any one whomsoever into that secret." 

<< It is safe with me," said the Outlaw, ^ so be that this thy 
scroll produce the sura therein nominated and set down. — 
But what now, Isaac! art dead! art stupified! hath the pay- 
ment of a thousand crowns put thy daughter's peril out of thy 
mind !" 

The Jew staarted to his feet — << No, Diccon, no — I will pre- 
senHy set forth. — Farewell,^ou whom I may not call good, and 
dare not and will not call ev^) 

Yet ere Isaac departed, the\)utlaw Chief bestowed on him this 

parting advice : — *' Be liberal of thine offers, Isaac, and spare not 

thy purse for thy daughter's safety. Credit me, that the gold 

thou shalt spare in her cause, will hereafter give thee as much 

agon y as if it were poured molten down thy tlmwit." 

X Isaac acquiesced witli a deep groan, and set forth on his journey, 

[ accompanied by two tall foresters, who were to be his guides, anid 

Vat the same time his guards through the wood. 

The Black Knight, who had seen with no small interest theM 
various proceedings, now took his leave of the Outlaw in tum; 
nor could he avoid expressing his surppse ut having witnessed a> 
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touch of civil policy amongst persons cast out from all the ordinary 
protfi^on and influence of the laws. 

*^ood fruit, Sir Knight/' said the yeoman, " will sometimes 
grow on a sorry tree ; and evil times are not always productive of 
evil alone and unmixed. Amongst those who are drawn into this 
lawless state, there are, doubtless, numbers who wish to exercise 
its licence with some moderation, and some who regret, it may be, 
that they are obliged to follow such a trade at all." 

" And to one of those," said the Knight, " I am now, I presume, 
speaking V* 

** Sir Knight," said the Outlaw, ** we have each our- secret. 
You are welcome to form your judgment of me, and I may use 
my conjectures touching you, though neither of our shafts may 
hit the mark they are shot at. But as I do not pray to be 
admitted into your mystery, be not offended that I preserve my 
own." 

"I crave pardon, brave Outlaw," said the Knight, "your 
reproof is just.- But it may be we. shall meet hereafter with less 
of concealment on either side. — Meanwhile we part friends, do 
we not !" 

"There is my hand upon it," said Locksley; "and T will 
call it the hand of a true Englishman, though an outlaw for the 
present" 

" And there is mine in return," said tlie Knieht ; " and I hold 
it honoured by being clasped mth yours. For he that does good, 
having the uxdimited power to do evil, deserves praise not*' only 
for tile good which he performs^but for the evil which he forbears. 
Fare thee well, gallant Outlaw jj) 

Thus parted that fair fellowship ; and he of the Fetterlock, 
mounting upon his strong war-horse, rode off through the forest. ^ 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

King John, 1*11 tell thee what, my friend, 
He is a very serpent in my way ; 
And whereaoe'er this foot of mine doth tread, 
He lies before me. — Dost thou undentaod me ? 
/^~^ King Jot 

There was brave feasting in the Castle of York, to which 
Prince John had invited those nobles, prelates, and leaders, by 
whose assistance he hoped to carry through his ambitious projects 
upon his brother's throne. Waldemar Fitzurse, his able and 
politic agent, was at secret work among them, tempering all to 
that pitch of courage which was necessary in malang an open 
4e(daration of their purpose. But their enterprise was delayed 
hs tibe absence of more than one main limb of the confederacy. 
X» stubborn and daring, though brutal courage of Front-de-BoPirf; 
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the buoyant spirits and bold bearing of De Bracy; the sagacity, 
martial experience, and renoi»ned valour of Brian de Bois-€hiil- 
bert, were important to the success of their conspiracy; and, 
While cursing m secret their unnecessary and unmeaning absence, 
neither John nor his adviser dared to proceed without them. 
Isaac the Jew also seemed to have vanished, and with him the 
hope of certain sums of money, making up the subsidy for which 
Prince John had contracted with that Israelite and his brethren. 
This deficiency was likely to prove perilous in an emergency so 
critical. ' 

It was on the morning after the fall of Torquilstone, that a 
confused report began to spread abroad in the city of York, tliat 
De Bracy and Bois-Guilbert, with their confederate Front-de- 
Boeuf, had been taken or shun. Waldemar brought the rumour 
to prince John, aniiouncing, that he feared its truth the more that 
they had set out with a smaJl attendance, for the purpose of com- 
mitting an assault on the Saxon Cedric and his attendants. At 
another time the Prince would have treated this deed of violence 
as a good jest; but now, that it interfered with and impeded hin 
own plans, he exclaimed against the perpetrators, and spoke of the 
broken laws, and the infringement of public order and of private 
property, in a tone which might have become King Alfred. 

**The unprincipled marauders!'* he said — "were I ever to 
become monarch of England, I would hang such transgressors 
over the drawbridges of their own castles." 

" But to become monarch of England," said his Ahithophel 
coolly, ** it is necessary not only that your Grraco should endure 
the transgressions of these unprincipled marauders, but that you 
should afford them your protection, notwithstanding your laudable 
zeal for the laws they are in the habit of infringing. We shall be 
finely helped, if the churl Saxons should have realized your 
Grace's viaon, of converting feudal drawbridges into gibbets; and 
yonder bold-spirited Cedric seemeth one to whom such an ima- 
gination might occur. Your Grace is well aware, it will be 
dangerous to stir without Front-de-Boeuf, De Bracy, and tlie 
Templar; and yet we have gone too far to recede with safety." 

Pnnce John struck his forehead with impatience, and then 
began to stride up and down the apartment. 

*^ The villains," he said, " the base treacherous villains, to 
desert me at this pinch !" 

* Nay, say rather the feather-pated giddy madmen," said 
Waldemar, " who must be toying with follies when such business 
was in hand." 

^ What is to be done!" said the Prince, stoppmg short befoire 
Waldemar. 

" I know nothing which can be done," answered his oounseUa% 
'^save that which I have already taken order for. — I came m^ 
to bewail this evil chance with your Grace, until I had dima m^ 
best to remedy it" 
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^ Thou art ever my better angel, Waldemar," said the Prince; 
" and when I have such a chancellor to advise withal^ the reign 
of John will be renowned in our annate. — What hafllHhou oom- 
mandedf 

*^ I have ordered Louis Winkelbrand, De Braey's lieutenant, to 
cause his trumpet sound to horse, and to display his banner, and 
to set presently forth towards the castle of Front-de-Boeuf, to do 
what yet may be done for the succour of our ftiends." 

Prince John's fiice flushed with the pride of a spoilt child, who 
has undergone what it conceives to be an insult. 

^ Bv the face of God 1" he said, ^ Waldemar Fitzurse, much 
hast thou taken upon thee ! and over malapert thou w^rt to cause 
trumpet to blow, or banner to be raised, in a town where ourselves 
were in {«esence, without our express command." 

^ I crave your Grace's pardon," said Fitzurse, internally 
cursing the idle vanity of his patron ; ^ but when time pressed, 
and even the loss of minutes might be fatal, I judged it best to 
take this much burden upon me, in a matter of such importance 
to your Grrace*s interest." 

^ Thou art pardoned, Fitzurse," said the Prince, gravely ; ^ thy 
purpose hath atoned for thy hasty rashness. — But whom have we 
here! — De Bracy himself, l)y the rood ! — and in strange guise 
doth he come before us." 

It was indeed De Bracy — "bloody with spurring, fiery red 
with speed." His armour bore all the marks of the late obsti- 
nace fra,y, beidg broken, defaced, and stained with blood in many 

? laces, and covered with clay and dust ^m the crest to the spur. 
Fndoing his helmet, he placed it on the table, and stood a moment 
as if to collect himself before he told his news. 

*' De Bracy," said Prince John, ** what means this! — Speak, I 
charge thee ! Are the Saxons in rebellion V* 

** Speak, De Bracy," said Fitzurse, almost in the same moment 
with his master, "thou wert wont to be a man — Where is the 
Templar ! — where Front-de-Boeuf !" 

" The Templar is fled," said De Bracy ; " Front-de-Boeuf you 
will never see more. He has found a red grave among the 
blazing rafters of his own castle, and I alone am escaped to tell 
you." 

" Gold news," said Waldemar, " to us, though you speak of fire 
and conflagration." 

" The worst news is not vet said," answered De Bracy ; and, 
coming up to Prince John, he uttered in a low and emphatic tone 
— "Ridiard is in Eki^land — I have seen and spoken with him." 

Prince John turned pale, tottered and caught at the back of an 
oaken bench to support himself — much like to a man who reodves 
an arrow in his bosom. 

« Thou ravest, De Bracy,** said Fitzurse, * it cannot be." 

« It Is as true as truth itself," said De Bracy; " I was his 
fiiaoMir, and spoke with him." 

VOL. IX. T 
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" With Richard Pkoitagenet, sayest thou !" continued Fitzume 

*<With Richard Plantagenet," replied De Bracy, << with 
Richard Gtt«r-de-Lion — ;wiui Richard of Enghwd." 

^ And thou wert his prisoner !" said Waldemar ; ^ he is then 
at the head of a power !** 

** No — only a few outlawed yeomen were around him, and to 
these his person is unknown. I heard him say he was about to 
depart from them. He joined them'only to assist at the storming 
of Torquilstone." 

^ Ay," said Fitzurse, ^ such is indeed the fashion of Richard — 
a true knight-errant he, and will wander in wild adventure, trust- 
ing the prowess of his single arm, like any Sir Guy or Sir Bevis, 
w&le the weighty affairs of his kingdom slumber, and his own 
safety is en^^igered. — What dost thou propose to do, De 
Bracyl" 

" 1 1 — I offered Richard the service of my Free Lances, and 
he refused them — I will lead them to Hull, seize on shipping, 
and embark for Flanders ; thanks to the bustling times, a man of 
action will always find employment. And thou, Waldemar, wilt 
thou take kince and shield, and lay down thy policies, and wend 
along with me, and share the fate which Grod sends us V 
- '< I am too old, Maurice, and I have a daughter," answered 
Waldemar. 

^' Give her to me, Fitzurse, and I will maintain her as fits her 
rank, with the help of lance and stirrup," said De Bracy. 

^ Not so," answered Fitzurse ; ^ I wUl take sanctuary in this 
church of Saint Peter — the Archbishop is my sworn brother." 

During this discourse. Prince John had gradually awakened 
from the stupor into which he had been tmt)wn by the unex- 
pected intelligence, and had been attentive to the conversation 
which passed betwixt his followers. '' They fall off from me," 
he said to himself, '< they hold no more by me than a withered 
leaf by the bough when a breeze blows on it ! — Hell and fiends ! 
can I shape no means for myself when I am deserted by these 
cravens I" — He paused, and there was an expression of diabolical 
passion in the constrained laugh with which he at length broke in 
on their conversation. 

^ Ha I ha ! ha ! my good lords, by the light of Our Lady's brow, 
I held ye sage men, bold men, ready-witted men ; yet ye throw 
down wealth, honour, pleasure, aU that our noble game promised 
you, at the moment it might be won by one bold cast I" 

** I understand you not," said De Bracy. " As soon as 
Richard's return is blown abroad, he will be at the head of an 
army, and aU is then over with us. I would counsel you, my 
lord, either to fly to France, or take the protection of the Queen 
Mother." 

" I seek no safety for myself," said Prince John, haughtily ; 
"that I could secure by a word spoken to my brother, mt 
although you, De Bracy, and you, Waldemar Fitzurse, aze m 
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ready to abandon me, I should not greatly delight to see your 
heads blackening 6n Clifford's gate yonder. Thinkest tiiou, 
Waldemar, that the wily Archbishop will not suffer thee to be 
taken from the very horns of the altar, would it make his pe^ce 
with King Richard ! And forgettest thou, De Bracy, ^at 
Robert Estoteville lies betwixt thee and Hull with all his forces, 
and that the £arl of Essex is gathering his followers ! If we 
had reason to fear these levies even before Richard's return, 
trowest thou there is any doubt now which party their leaders will 
take I Trust me, Estoteville alone has strength enough to drive 
all thy Free Lances into the Humber." — Waldemar Fitzurse 
and De Bpu!y looked in each other's faces with blank dismay. — 
** There is but one road to safety," continued the Prince, and his 
brow grew black as midnight ; '' this object of out terror journeys 
alone — He must be met withal." 

" Not by me," said De Bracy, hastily ; " I was his prisoner, 
and he took me to mercy. I will not harm a feather in his 
crest." 

*' Who spoke of harming him 1" said Prince John, with a 
hardened Imigh ; ^the knave will say next that I meant he should 
day him ! — No — a prison were better ; and whether in Britain 
or Austria, what matters it ? — Things will be but as they were 
when we commenced our enterprise — It was founded on the 
hope that Richard would remain a captive in Germany — Our 
uncle Robert Uved and died in the castle of Cardiffe." 

" Ay, but," said Waldemar, " your sire Henry sate more firm 
in his seat than your Grace can. I say the best prison is that 
which is malde by the sexton — no dungeon like a church- vault ! 
I have said my say." 

" Prison or tomb," said De Bracy, '* I wash my hands of the 
whole matter." 

** Villain !" said Prince John, *' thou wouldst not bewray our 
counsel ?" 

" Counsel was never bewrayed by me," said De Bracy haugh- 
tily, " nor must the name of villain be coupled with mine !" 

" Peace, Sir Knight !" said Waldemar ; " and you, good my 
lord, forgive the scruples of valiant De Bracy ; I trust I shall 
soon remove them." 

" That passes your eloquence, Fitzurse," replied the Knight. 

" Why, good Sir Maurice," rejoined the wily poUtician, " start 
not aside like a scared steed, without, at least, considering the 
object of your terror. — This Richard — but a day since, and it 
would have been thy dearest wish to have met him hand to hand 
in the ranks of battle — a hundred tunes I have heard thee 
wish it." 

" Ay," said De Bracy, ** but that was as thou sayest, hand to 
hand, and in the ranks of battle I Thou never heardeet mo 
brea^e a thonght of assaulting him alone, and in a forest." 

<*Thoii art no good knight if thou dost scruple at iV said 
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Waldemar. « Was it in battle that Lancelot de Lac and Sir Tris- 
tram won renown I or was it not by encountering gigantic knights 
under the shade of deep and unknown forests !*' 
■ •* Ay, hut I promise you,'* said De Bracy, ** that neither Tris- 
tram nor Lancelot would have been match, hand to hand, for 
Richard Plantagenet, and I think it was not their wont to take 
odds against a single man." 

** Thou art mad, De Bracy — what is it we propose to thee, a 
hired and retained captain of Free Companions, whose swords are 
purchased for Prince John^s service I Thou art apprized of our 
enemy, and then thou scruplest, Ihongfa thy patron's fortunes, 
those of thy comrades, thine own, and the life and honour of 
every one amongst us, are at stake !" 

** I tell you," said De Bracy, sullenly, ** that he gave me my 
life. True, he sent me from his presence, and refused my 
homage — so far I owe him neither favour nor allegiance — but 
I will not lift hand against him." 

** It needs not — send Louis Winkelbrand and a score of thy 
lances." 

" Ye have sufficient ruffians of your own," said De Bracy ; 
^ not one of mine shall budge on such an errand." 

^ Art thou so obstinate, De Bracy )" said Prince John ; ''and 
wilt thou forsake me, after so many protestations <^ zeal for my 
service !" 

" I mean it not," said De Bracy ; « I will abide by yon in 
anght that becomes a knight, whether in the lists or m the 
camp ; but this highway practice comes not within my vow." 

^ Come hither, Waldemar," said Prince John. ^ An unhappy 
Prince am I. My father. King Henry, had faithful servants -^ 
He had but to say that he was plagued with a factious priest, 
and the blood of Thomas-i^-Becket, saint though he was, stained 
the steps of his own altar. — Tracy, MorviUe, ]^to,* loyal and 
daring subjects, your names, your spirit, are extinct ! and 
although Reginald Fitzurse hath left a son, he hath follen off 
from Ws father's fidelity and courage." 

^ He has fallen off fipom neither," siud Waldemar Fitzurse ; 
^ and since it may not better be, I will take on me the conduct of 
this perilous enterprise. Dearly, however, did my father purchase 
the praise of a zeidous friend ; and yet did his proof of loyalty to 
Henry fall far short of what I am about to afford ; for rather would 
T assful a whole calendar of saints, than put spear in rest against 
Coeuc-de-Lion. — De Bracy, to thee I must trust to keep up the 
spirits of the doubtful, and to guard Prince John's person. If 
you receive such news as I trust to send you, our entemrise wOl 
no longer wear a doubtful aspect — Page," he said, ^ hie te m^ 



• Reginald Fitnim. -WlHIani de Tracy, Hugh de MonriHe, «d : 

Brito. were the gentlemen of Henry the Second's household, who, inntiictgd tar 
tnne paMionate ezpreauont of thetr aover«ign, dew tlie celebmted TEnnJil m 
Beoket. ', ■: 
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lodgings, sod tell my armourer to be there in readiness ; and 
bid Stephen Wetheral, Broad Thoresby, and the Three Spears of 
Spyinghow, come to me instantly ; and let the scout-master, 
Hugh Bardon attend me also. — Adieu, my Prince, till better 
times." Thus speaking he left the apartment. 

** He goes to make my brother prisoner," said Prince John to 
Be Bracy, ^ with as Uttle touch of compunction, as if it but 
concerned the liberty of a Saxon franktin. I trust he will observe 
our orders, and use our dear Richard's person with all da« 



\ Braey only answered by a smile. 

** By the light of Our Lady's brow," said Prince John, ** our 
orders to him were most precise — though it may be you heard 
them not, as we stood togeth^ in the oriel window — Most clear 
and positive was our charge that Richard*s safety should be 
cared few, and wo to Waldemar's head if he transgress it I" 

^ I had better pass to his lodgines," said De Bracy, " and 
make him fully aware of your Grace's pleasure ; for, as it quite 
escaped my ear, it may not perchance have reached that of 
Waldemar.^' 

^ Nay, nay," said Prince John, impatiently, ^ I promise thee 
he heard me : and besides, I have farther occupation for thee. 
Maurice, come hither ; let roe lean on thy shoulder." 

. They walked a turn through the hall in this familiar posture, 
and Prince John, with an air of the most confidential intimacy 
proceeded to say, ^ What thinkest thou of this Waldemar Fitzurse, 
my De Bracy ? — He trusts to be our Chancellor. Surely we will 
pause ere we -give an ofiioe so high to one who shews evidently 
now littie he reverences our blood, by his so readily undertaking 
this enterprise against Richard. Thou dost think, I warrant, 
that tiiou hast lost somewhat of our regard, by thy boldly declin- 
ing this unpleasing task — But no, Maurice ! I rather honour 
thee for thy virtuous constancy. There are things most neces- 
sary to be done, the perpetrator of which we neither love nor 
honour; and there may be refusals to serve us, which shall 
rather exalt in our estimation those who deny our request. The 
arrest of my unfortunate brother forms no such good title to the 
high office of Chancellor, as thy chivalrous and courageous denial 
establishes in thee to the truncheon of High Marshal. Think 
of this, De Bracy, and begone to thy charge." 

** Fickle tyrant !" muttered De Bracy, as he left the presence 
of the Prince ; " evil luck have they who trust thee. Thy 
Chancellor, indeed ! — He who hath the keeping of tiiy conscience 
shall have an easy charge, I trow. But High Marshal of Eng- 
iftnd 1 that," he said, extending his arm, as if to grasp the baton 
of office, and assuming a loftier stride along the antechamber, 
•* that is indeed a prize worth playing for !" 

De 'Bracy bad no sooner left the apartment than Prince John 
mmmoned an attendant; 
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'^ Bid Hugh Bardon, our scout-mafiter, comt hither^ as soon as 
he shall have spoken with Waldemar Fitzurse.'* 

The scout-master arrived after a brief delay, during which 
John traversed the apartment with unequal and disordered steps. 

*' Bardon," said he, " what did Waldemar desire of thee I" 

" Two resolute men, well acquainted with these northern wilds, 
and skilful in tracking the treaid of man and horse." ' 

« And thou hast fitted him I" • 

" Let your grace never trust me else," answered the mastgr of 
the spies. ** One is from Hexamshire ; he is wont to trace the 
Tynedalfi and Teviotdale thieves as a bloodhound follows the slot 
of a hurt deer. The other is Yorkshire bred, and has twanged 
his bowstring right oft in merry Sherwood; he knows each 
glade and dingle, copse and high-wood, betwixt this and Rich- 
mond." 

"'Tis well," said the Prince.— "Goes Waldemar forth with 
them ?" 

"Instantly," said Bardon. 

" With what attendance ?" asked John, carelessly. 

" Broad Thoresby goes with him, and WetheraJ, whom they 
call, for his cruelty, Stephen Steel-heart, and three northern men- 
at-arms that belonged to Ralph Middleton's gang — they are called 
the Spears of Spyinghow." 

** *Tis well," said Prince John ; then added, after a moment's 
pause^ " Bardon, it imports our service that thou keep a strict 
watch on Maurice de Bracy — so. that he shall not observe it, how- 
ever — And let us know of his motions from time to time — with 
whom he converses, what he proposeth. Fail not in this, as thou 
wilt be answerable." 

Hugh Bardon bowed, and retired. 

" If Maurice betrays me," said Prince John — *' if, he betrays 
me, as his bearing leads me to fear, I will have his head, were 
Richard thundering at the gates of York." ^/ 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Arouse the tiger of Hyrcanian deserts, 
Strive with the half-starred lion for his prey ; 
^ Lesser the risk, than rouae the slumbering fire 

"" Of wild Fanaticism. 

Anonpmouf. 

Otm tale now returns to Isaac of York. — Mounted ttpooi a 
mule, the gift of the Outlaw, with two tall yeomen to act M ISb 
guard and guides, the Jew had set out for the Preceptory «4 
Templestowe, for the purpose of negotiating his dai^lir% 
redemption. The Preceptory was but a day's journey fiNMH C 
demolished castle of Torquilstone, and the Jew had hoped 1 
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it before nightfall; accordingly, having dismissed his guides at 
the verge of the forest, and rewarded them with a piece of silver, 
he began to press on with such speed as his weariness permitted 
him to exert. But his strength failed him totally ere he bad 
reached within four miles of the Temple-Court; racking pains 
shot along his back and through hid limbs, and the excessive 
aguish wliich he felt at heart being now augmented by bodily 
suffering, he was rendered altogether incapable of proceeding 
farther than a small ifaarket-town, where dwelt a Jewish Rabbi ot 
hi^ tribe, eminent in the medical profession, and to whom Isaac 
was well known. Nathan Ben Israel received his suffering 
countryman with that kindness which the jaw prescribed, and 
which the Jews practised to each other. He insisted on his 
betaking himself to repose, and used such remedies as were then 
in most repute to check the progress of the fever, which terror, 
fatigue, ill usage, and sorrow, ^d brought upon the poor, old 
Jew. 

On the morrow, when Isaac proposed to arise and pursue his 
journey, Nathan remonstrated against his purpose, both as his 
host and as his physician. It might cost him, he said, his life. 
But Isaac replied, that more than life and death depended upon 
his going that morning to Templestowe. 

'^ To TemplestowQ !" said his host with surprise ; again felt his 
pulse, and then muttered to himself, ^' His fever is abated, yet 
seems his mind somewhat alienated and disturbed." 

" And why not to Templestowe V* answered his patient. " I 
grant thee, Nathan, that it is a dwelling of those to whom the 
despised Children of the Promise are a stumbling-block and an 
abomination; yet thou knowest that pressing affairs of traffic 
sometimes carry us among these bloodthirsty Nazarene soldiers, 
and that we visit the Preceptories of tlie Templars, as well as the 
Commanderies of the Knights Hospitallers, as they are called."* 

" I know it wtell," said Nathan ; " but wettest tiiou that Lucas 
de Beaumanoir, the chief of their Order, and whom they term 
Grand Master, is now himself at Templestowe ?" 

" I know it not," said Isaac; "our last letters from our brethren 
at Paris advised us that he was at that city, beseeching Philip for 
aid against the Sultan Saladine." 

" He hath since come to England, unexpected by his brethren," 
said Ben 'Israel ; " and he cometh among them with a strong and 
outstretched arm to correct and to punish. His countenance is 
kindled in anger against those who have departed from the vow 
which they have made, and great is the fear of those sons of Belial. 
Thou must have heard of his name I" 

** It is well known unto me," said Isaac ; " the Gentiles deliver 

* The establidiments of the Knight Templars were called Preceptories, and 
the title of those who i^resided in the Order was Precentor; as the principal 
Knijfhts of Saint John were termed Commanders, and thehr houses Comman- 
deries. . But these ierms wero sometimes, it would seem, used i ndi acrimia a tely. 
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thiR Lucas Beamnanoir as a man zealoas to slaying for erery 
point of the Nazarene law ; and our brethren hare termed him a 
lierciB destroyer of ^e Saracens, and a cruel tyrant to Ae Childrea 
of the Promise.*' 

'< And truly have they termed him," said Nathan the physidin. 
* Other Templars may be moved fhna the purpose of weir heart 
by pleasure, or bribed by promise of gold and silver ; but Bean- 
manoiris of a different stamp 7- luting sensuality, despiaiiig 
treasure, and pressing forward to'tiiat whidi they call the crown 
of martyrdom — The God of Jacob speectily send it unto him, and 
nnto them all ! Specially hath this proud man ei^tended his glove 
over the children of Judah, as holy David over Edom, holding 
the murder of a Jew to be an offering of as sweet savour as the 
death of a Saracen. Impious and fake things has he said even of 
the virtues of our medicines, as if they were tiie devices oi Satan 
— The Lord rebuke him !** 

<< Nevertheless," said Isaac, ** I must present myself at Temple- 
stowe, though he ha^ made his &ce Kke unto a fiery liinuuse 
seven times heated." 

He then explained to Nathan the pressing cause of his journey. 
The Rabbi listened with interest, and testified his sympauiy after 
the fiishion of his people, rending his clothes, and saying, *< Ah, 
my daughter! — ah, my daughter 1 — Alas! for tibe b^uty of 
Zion ! — Alas ! for the captivity of Israel !" 

<< Thou seest," said Isaac, ^ how it stands with me, and that I 
may not tarry. Peradventure, tlie presence of this Lucas Beau- ' 
manoir, being the chief man over them, may turn Brian de B<»8- 
Guilbert firom ^e ill which he doth me^tate, and that be may 
deliver to me my beloved daughter Rebecca." 

^ 60 thou," said Nathan Ben Israel, *' and be wise, for wisdom 
availed Daniel in the den of lions into which he was cast ; and 
may it go well with thee, even as thine heart wishetfa. Yet, if 
thou canst, keep thee from the presence of the Grand Master, for 
to do foul scorn to our people is his morning and evening dc^^t. 
It may be if thou eoiddst speak with Bois-Guilbert in private, 
ttioii shalt the better prevail with him ; for men say iSaa^ tiiese 
accursed Nazarenes are not of one mind in the lYeeeptory — 
May their counsels be confounded itnd brought to shame ! But 
do thou, brother, return to me as if it were to the house of thy 
father, and bring me word how it has sped witii thee ; and well 
do I hope thou wilt bring with thee Rebecca, even Hie scholaer of 
tile wise Miriam, whose cures tiie Grentiles slandered u^ if tiiey 
had been wrou^t by necromancy." 

Isaac accordingly bade his friend farewell, and about an boor's 
riding brought him before the Preceptory of Templestowe. 

This establishment of the Templars ^was seated amidst fiur 
meadows and pastures, which the deVbtion of the former Pre- 
ceptor had bestowed upon their Order. It tras strong and irefl 
fortified, a point nev^ neglected by these knightf^ and ^ch Vbm 
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diflordered state of England rendered peculiarly necessary. Twd 
halberdiers, clad in black, guarded the drawbridge, and otliers, 
in the same sad livery, gU&d to and fro upon uie walls with a 
funereal pace, resemblmg spectres more than soldiers. The 
inferior officers of the Order were thus dressed, ever since their 
use of white garments, similar to those of the knights and 
esquires, had given rise to a combination of certain false brethren 
in the mountains of Palestine, terming themselves Templars, 
and bringing great dishonirar on the Order. A knight was now 
and then seen to cross the court in his long white cloak, his head 
depressed on his breast, and his arms ibld^. They passed each 
other, if they chanced to meet, with a slow, solemn, and mute 
greeting ; for such was the rule of their Order, quoting thereupon 
uie holy texts, ^ In many words thou shalt not avoid sin," and 
^ Life and death are in the power of the tongue." In a word, the 
stem ascetic rigour of the Temple discipline, whidi had been so 
long exchanged for prodigal and licentious indulgence, seemed at 
once to have revived at Templestowe under the severe eye of 
Laoaa Beaumanoir. 

Isaac paused at the gate, to consider how he might seek , 
entrance in the manner most likely to bespeak favour ; for he 
was well aware, that to bis unhappy race the reviving fiinaticism 
oir the Order was not less dangerous than their unprincipled 
Iteentiouaness ; and that his reUgi<m would be the object of hate 
and persecution in the one case, as his wealth would have exposed 
him in tiie other to the extortions of unxelentittg oppression. 

Meantime Lucas Beaumanoir walked in a small garden belong- 
ing to the Preceptory, included within the predncts of its exterior 
fortification, and held sad and confidential conmiunication with 
a broth^ of his O&der, who had come in, his ^mpan;^ from^ 
Palesti^ ^yX*. J( nv A < Ji i * ^ •;. .• / / /J ^ / . ■ *^i€>M/ f^ >A i- ^^J - 
-Y' The Gmnd Master/^|^s a man advanced in iige, as was testi- /, 
iied by his long gray beard, and the shaggy gray eyebrows, over- 
hanging eyes, of which, however, years had been unable to quench 
the fire. A fcnrmidable warrior, his thin and severe features 
retained the soldier's fierceness of expression ; an ascetic bigot, 
they were no less marked by the emaciation of abstinence, and 
the spiritual pride of the self-satisfied devotee. Yet with these 
severer tn^ts of physiogncnny, there was mixed somewhat striking 
and noble, arising, doubtiess, from the great part whidi his high 
office called upon him to act among monarchs and princes, and 
from the habitual exercise of supreme authority over the valiant 
and high-bom knights, who were united by the rules of tiie 
Order. His stature was tall, and his gait, undepressed by age 
and toil, was erect and stately. His white mantie was shaped 
with severe regularity, according to the rule of Saint Bernard 
himself, b^g composed of what was then called Burrel cloth, 
exactly fitted to the size of the wearer, and bearing on the left 
shoulder the octangular cross peculiar to the Order, formed of 
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red cloth. No vair or ermine decked this garment; bat in 
respect of his age, the Grrand Master, as permitted by the rules, 
wore his doublet lined and trimmed with the softest lambskin, 
dressed with the wool outwards, which was the nearest approach 
he could regularly •make to the use of fur, then the greatest 
luxury of dress. In his hand he bore that singular ahactts, or 
staff of office, with which Templars are usually represented, 
having at the upper end a round plate, on which was engraved 
the cross of the Order, inscribed witliin a circle or orle, as 
heralds term it. His companion,«^o attended on this great 
personage, had neariy the same dress in all respects, but his 
extreme deference towards his Superior shewed that no other 
equality subsisted between them. The Preceptor, for such he 
was in rank, walked not in a line with the Grand Master, but 
just so far behind that Beaumanoir could speak to him without 
timiing round his head. 

(^ Conrade,** said the Grand Master, ^ dear companion of my 
battles and my toils, to thy faithful bosom alone I can confide 
my sorrows. To tbee alone can I tell how oft, since I came to 
this kingdom, I have desired to be dissolved and to be with the 
just. Not one object in England hath met mine eye which it 
could rest upon with pleasure, save the tombs of our brethren, 
beneath the massive roof of our Temple Church in yonder proud 
capital. Oh, valiant Robert de Ros ! did I exclaim internally, as 
I gazed upon these good soldiers of the cross, wh^re they lie 
sculptured on their sepulchres, — Oh, worthy William de Mares- 
chal I open your marble cells, and take to your repose a weary 
brother,' who would rather strive with a hun<ted thousand pagans 
than witness the decay of our Holy Order !*' 

" It is but true," answered Ck>nrade Mont-Fitchet ; " it is but 
too true ; and the irregularities of our brethren in fUigland are 
even more gross than those in France." 

" Because they are more wealthy," answered the Grand Master. 
^'Bear with me, brother, although I should something vaunt 
myself. Thou knowest the life I h&ve led, keeping each point of 
my Order, striving with devils embodied and disembodied, strik- 
ing down the roaring lion, who goeth about seeking whom he 
may devour, like a good knight and devout priest, wheresoever I 
met with him — even as blessed Saint Bernard hath prescribed to 
us in the forty-fifth capital of our rule, Ut Leo semper feriatur,* 
But, by the Holy Temple ! the zeal which hath devoured my 
substance and my life, yea, the very nerves and marrow of my 
bones ; by that very Holy Temple I swear to thee, that save thy- 
self and some few that still retain the ancient severity of our 
Order, I look upon no brethren whom I can bring my soiil to 

* In the ordinances of the Knights of the Temple, this phrase is repeated in a 
variety of forms, and occurs in aunost every chapter, as if it were the signal- 
word of the Order ; which may account for its being so frequently put in ttt 
<jrand Master's mouth. 
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embrace under that lioly name. What say our statutes, and how 
do our brethren observe them ! They should wear no vain or 
worldly ornament, no crest upon their helmet, no gold upon 
stirrup or bridle-bit ; yet who now go pranked out so proudly and 
so gaily as the poor soldiers of the Temple I They are forbidden 
by our statutes to take one bird by means of another, to shoot 
beasts with bow or arblast, to halloo to a hunting-horn, or to spur 
the horse after game. But now, at hunting and hawking, and 
each idle sport of wood and river, who so prompt ^s the Templars 
in all these fond vanities 1 They are forbidden to read, save what 
their Superior permitted, or listen to what is read, save such 
hr>ly things as may be recited aloud during the hours of refection ; 
but lo 4 their ears are at the comihand of idle minstrels, and their 
eyes study empty romaunts. They were commanded to extirpate 
magic and heresy. Lo ! they are charged with studying the 
accursed cabalistical secrets of the Jews, and the magic of the 
Paynim Saracens. Sirapleness of diet was prescribed to them, 
roots, pottage, gruels, eating flesh but thrice a-week, because the 
accu^med feeding on flesh is a dishonourable corruption of the 
body; and behold, their tables groan under delicate fare! Their 
drink was to be water, and now, to drink like a Templar, is the 
boast of each jolly boon companion ! This very ^den, filled as 
it is with curious herbs and trees sent from the Eastern climes, 
better becomevthe harem of an unbelieving Emir, than the plot 
which Christian Monks should devote to raise their homely pot- 
herbs. — And Oh, Comrade 1 well it were that the relaxation of 
discipline stopped even here 1 — Well thou knowest that we were 
forbidden to receive those devout women, who at the beginning 
were associated as sisters of our Order, because, saith the forty- 
sixth chapter, the Ancient Enemy hath, by female society, with- 
drawn many from the right path to paradise. Nay, in the last 
capital, being, as it were, the- cope-stone which our blessed 
founder placed on the pure and undefiled doctrine which he had 
enjoined, we are prohibited from offering, even to our sisters and 
our mothers, the kiss of afifection — ut omnium midiernm fugiantur 
oseula, — I shame to speak — I shame to think — of the corrup- 
tions which have rushed in upon us even like a flood. The souls 
of our pure founders, the spirits of Hugh de Payen and Godfrey 
de Saint Omer, and of the blessed Seven who first joined in 
dedicating their lives to the service of the Temple, are disturbed 
even in the enjoyment of paradise itself. I have seen them, 
Conrade, in the visions of the night — their sainted eyes shed 
tears for the sins and follies of their brethren, and for the foul 
and shameful luxury in whicli they wallow. Beaumanoir, they 
say, thou slumberest — awake ! There is a stain in the fabric of 
the Temple, deep and foul as tiiat left by the streaks of leprosy 
<m the walls of iiie infected houses of old.* The soldiers of the 

* See the I3th chapter of Levitioiu. 
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Cross, who should dran the glance of a woman as the eye of a 
basilisk, live in open tin, not with the females of tiieir own race 
only, but with the daughters of the accorsed heathen, and nu^e 
aecursed Jew. Beanmanoir, thou steepest ; up, and avenge our 
oaose ! — SUy the sinners, male and female ! — Take to thee the 
l»a&d of Phmeas ! — The rision fled, Conrade, but as I awaked I 
could still hear the clank of their mail, and see the wavine of 
their white mantles. — And I will do according to their word, 1 
WILL purify the fabric of the Temple ! and the unclean stones in 
which the plague is, I will remove and cast out of the building." 

** Yet bethink 1hee» reverend father,'' said Mont-Fitchet, << the 
stain hath become engrained by time and consuetude ; let thy 
rrformation be cautious, as it is just and wise." 

*^ No, Mont-Fitchet," answered the stem old man — ''it must 
be sharp and sudden — the Order is on the crisis of its fate. The 
sobriety, self-devotion, and piety of our predecessors, made us 
pow^ul friends — our presumption, our wealth, our luxury, have 
raised up against us mighty enemies. — We must cast away these 
riches, whidi are a temptation to princes — we must lay down that 
presumption, which is an offence to them — we must reform that 
ncence of manners, which is, a scandal to the whole Christian 
world I Or — mark my words — the Order of the Temple will be 
.utterly demolished — and the place tiiereof shall no more be known 
among the nations." # 

^ Now may God avert such a calamity !" said the Preceptor. 

•< Amen," said the Grand Master, with solemnity, " but we 
must deserve His aid. I tell thee, Conrade, that neither the 
powers in Heaven, nor the powers on earth, will longer endure 
tiie wickedness of this generation — My intelligence is sure — tlie 
ground on which our fabric is reared is already undermined, and 
each addition we make to the structure of our greatness will only 
sink it the sooner in the abyss. We must retrace our steps, and 
shew ourselves the faithful Champions of the Cross, sacrificing to 
our calling, not alone our blood and our lives — not alone our 
lusts and our vices — but our ease, our comforts, and our natural 
affections, and act as men convinced that many a pleasure which 
may be lawful to others, is forbidden to the vowed soldier of the 



(At tfiis moment)a squire, clothed in a threadbare vestment, 
(for the aspirants after this holy Order wore durii]^ their novi- 
ciate the cast-off garments of tiie knights,) entere<!r0e garderO 
and, bowing profoundly before the Grand Master,(^ood silenl^ 
awaiting his permission ere he presumed to tell his errand. 

** Is it not more seemly," said the Grand Master, **to see this 
Damian, clothed in the garments of Christian humility, thus 
i^pear with reverend silence before his Superior, than but two 
days once, when the fond fool was decked in a painted coat, and 
jangling as pert andius proud as any popinjay 1 — Speak, Damia% 
we permit tiiee-^ What 18 thine errand!^ , 
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"A Jew ^ands without the gate, noble and reverend father,** 
(Aid the squi^ ^ who prays to speak with brother Brian de Bois* 
Gmlbert" 

^ Thou wert right to giv e me knowledge of it," said the Grand 
Master ; ** in our presence a I'receptor is but as a common compeer 
of our Order, who may not walk according to his own will, but to 
that of his Master — even according to the text, ^ In the hearing 
of the ear he hath obeyed me.' — It imports us especiaUy to know 
of this Bois-GuUbert's proceedings,** said be, turning to his com- 
panion. 

** Beport speaks him brave and valiant,*' said Conrade. 

^ And truly is he so spoken of,** said tiie Grand Master : ^ in 
oor valour only we are not degenerated from our predecessors, 
the heroes of the Cross. But brother Brian came into our Order 
a moody and dis^pointed man, stiired, I doubt me, to take our 
vows and to renounce the world, not in sincerity of soul, but as 
one whom some touch of light discontent had driven into peni- 
tence, ^ince then, he hath become an active and earnest agitator, 
a murmurer, and a machinator, and a leader amongst those who 
impugn our authority ; not considering that the rule is given to 
the Master even by the symbd of the staff and the r<S — the 
staff to support the infirmities of the weak — the rod to correct 
the faults of delinquente^ Damian,** he continued, " lead the Jew 
to our presence.** 

The squire departed with a profound reverence, and in a few 
minutes returned, marshalling in Isaac of York. NG(^k^^lave, 
ushered into the presence of some mighty prince, could approach 
his judgment-seat with more profound reverence and terror than 
that with which the Jew drew near to the presence of the Grand 
Master. When he had approached within the distance of three 
yards, Beaun^oir made a sign with his staff that he should come 
no farther. (The Jew kneeled down on the earth, which he kissed 
in token of reverence ; then rising, stood before die Templars, his 
Iiands folded on his bosom, his head bowed on his breast, in all 
the submission of Oriental slavery. 

<^Damian,** said the Grand Master, ^retire, and have a guard 
ready to await our sudden call ; and suffer no one to enter the 
garden until weshall leave it.** — The squire bowed and retreateC) 
— ** Jew,**<ebnanue^ the haughty old man, ** mari^ me. It suits 
not our condition to hold with thee long communication, nor do we 
waste words or time upon any one. Wherefore be brief in thy 
answers to what questions I shall ask thee, and let thy word^ be at 
truth ; for if thy tongue doubles with me, I will have it torn from 
thy misbeUeving jaws.** 

The Jew was about to reply, but the Grand Master went on. 

^ Peace, unbeliever!— -not a word in our preseiioe, save in 
answer to our questions. — What is thy bunness with our brother 
Brian de Bois-Guilbert !'* 

Isaac gasped with terror and uncertainly. To tdl his tnto 
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might be interpreted into scandalizing the Order ; yet, unless he 
told it, what nope could he have of achieving his daughter's 
deliverance ! Beaumanoir saw his mortal apprehenaon and con- 
descended to give him some assurance. 

** Fear nothing." he said, ** for thy wretched person, Jew, so 
thou dealest uprightly in this matter. I demand again to know 
firom thee thy business with Brian de Bois-Guilbert I" 

'^ I am bearer of a letter,*' stammered out the Jew, ^so please 
your reverend valour, to that good knight, from Prior Aymer of 
the Abbey of Jorvaulx." 

^ Said I not these were evil times, Conrade !" said the Master. 
^ A Cistertian Prior sends a letter to a soldier of the Temple, and 
can find no more fitting messenger than an unbelieving Jew. — 
Give m© the letter." 

The Jew, with trembling hands, undid the folds of his Arme- 
nian cap, in which he had deposited the Prior's tablets for the 
greater security, and was about to approach with hand extended 
and body crouched, to place it within the reach of his grim inter- 
rogator. 

*^ Back, dog !" said the Grand Master ; " I touch not misbe- 
lievers, save with the sword. — Conrade, take thou the letter from 
the Jew, and give it to me." 

Beaumanoir, being thus possessed of the tablets, inspected the 
outside carefully, and then proceeded to undo the packthread 
which secured its folds. " Reverend father," said Conrade 
interposing, though with much deference, " wilt thou break the 
seair 

** AnAwiU I not !" said Beaumanoir, with a frown. ** Is it not 
written(|n the forty-second capital, De Lectione Literarum^J^t a 
Templar shall not receive a letter, no not from his fatherj^mtiiout 
communicating the same to the Grand Master, and reading it in 
his presence I" 

He then perused the letter in haste, with an exppesmon of 
surprise and horror ; read it over again more slowly ; then hold- 
ing it out to Conrade with one hand, and slightly striking it with 
the other, exclaimed — "Here is goodly stufi' for one Qiristian 
man to write to another, and both members, and no inconsiderable 
members, of religious professions ! fwhen," said he solemnly, and 
looking upward, " wilt thou come with thy fanners to purge the 
thrashing-floor 1" 

Mont-£itehet took the letter from his superior, and was about 
to peruselyi " Read it aloud, Conrade," said the Grand Mast^ 
— " and "Hothou," (to Isaac) " attend to the purport of it, for w» 
will question thee concerning it.*^ 

Conrade read the letter, whicffWas in these words : " Aymer, 
by divine grace. Prior of the Cistertian house of Saint Ma^s of 
Jorvaulx, to Sir Brian de Bois-Guilbert, a Knight of the Jio^ 
Order of the Temple, wisheth health, with the bounties of Ki9g 
Bacchus and of my Lady Venus. Touching our present condHiotL 
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dear Brother^ we are a captive in the hand^ of certain lawless and 
goclless men, who have not feared to detain onr person, and put 
us to ransom ; whereby we have also learned of Front-de-Boeuf s 
misfortune, and that .thou hast escaped with that fair Jewish 
sorceress, whose black eyes have bewitched thee. We are hear- 
tily rejoiced of thy bafety ; nevertheless, we pray thee to be on thy 
guard in the matter of this second Witdi of Endor ; for we are 
privately assured that your Great Master^^ho careth not a bean 
for cherry cheeks and black eyesjj comes from Normandy to 
diminish your mirth, and amend your misdoings. Wherefore we 
pray yoii heartily to beware, and to be found watching/^ven as 
the Holy Text hath it, Iwcenientur vig^cmteQ And the wealthy 
Jew her father, Isaac of York, having prajpi of me letters in 
his behalf, I ^ve him these, earnestly advising, and in a sort 
entreating, that you do hold the damsel to ransom,^eing he will 
pay you nom his bags as much as may find fifty damsels upon 
safer terms, whereof, I trust to have my part when we make 
merry together, as true brothers, not forgettinz the wine-cup. 
For what saith the text, Vinum IcBtificat cor hommU ; and again, 
Mexs ddeckUn^urpidchritudine tua, 

**Till ^hic^ /merry meeting, we wish you farewell. Given 
from this aen of thieves, about the hour of matins, 

" AtMEB Pb. S. M. JOBVOLCIKNCIS. 

^^ 

' *^ Postscriptum. Truly your golden chain hath not loi$ 
abidden with me, and will now sustain, around the neck of an 
outlaw de€r-stealer, the whistle wherewith he calleth on his 
hounds."/ 



<^n 



^What sayest thou to this, Conrade V* said the Grand Master 
— " Den of thieves ! and a fit residence is a den of thieves for 
such a Prior. No wonder that the hand of God is upon us, and 
that in the Holy Land we lose place by place, foot by foot, before 
the infidels, when we have such churchmen as this Aymer. — 
And what meaneth he, I trow, by this second Witch of Endor V* 
said he to his confident, something apart. 

Conrade was better acquainted (perhaps by practice) with the 
jargon of gallantry, than was his Superior ; and he expounded 
the passage which embarrassed the Grand Master, to be a sort of 
language jjsed by worldly men towards those whom they loved 
^ar amoi^; but the explanation did not satisfy the bigoted 
ceaumanoir/SL^ 

** There iFmore in it than thou dost guess, Conrade ; thy sim- 
plicity is no match for this deep abyss of wickedness. This 
Rebecca of York was a pupil of that Miriam of whom thou hast 
heard. Thou shalt hear the Jew own it even now.** Then turn- 
ing to Isaac, he said aloud, ''Thy daughter, then, is prisoner 
with Brmi de Bois-Guilbert V* 
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*<Ay, leverend Taloroiis mr" Btammered poor Isaac, ^and 
whatsoever ransom a poor mlui may pay for her deHverance ^ 

« Peace r* said the Grand Master. << This thy daughter hath 
practised the art of healing, hath she not !'* 

^ Ay, eracious sir," answered, the Jew, with more confidence ; 
** and Imight and yeoman, squire and vassal, may bless the goodly 
gift which Heaven hath assigned to h^. Many a one can testify 
Uiat she hath recovered them by her art, when every other human 
aid hath proved vain ; but the blessing of the Grod of Jacob was 
upcp her." 

flSeaumanoir turned to Mont-Fitchet with a grim smile. ^ See, 
brother," he said, '^ the deceptions of the devouring Enemy ! 
Behold the baits with which he fishes for souls, giving a poor 
space of earthly life in exchange for etomal happiness hereait^. 
Well said our blessed rule. Semper pereutiatwr leo vorant. — Up 
on the lion ! Down with the destroyer I" said he, shaking a|^ 
his mystic abacus, as if in defiance of the powers of darkn eaa^ 
^ Thy daughter worketh the cures I doubt not," thus he weiftTm 
to address the Jew, '^ by words and sigils, and periapts, and other 
cabalistdcal mysteries." 

** Nay, reverend and brave Knight," answered Isaac, *^ but in 
chief measure by a balsam of marvellous virtue." 

'^ Where had she that secret !" said BeaumaHoir. 

" It was delivered to her," answered Isaac reluctantly, ** by 
Miriam, a sage matron of our tribe." 

^ Ah,^ false Jew !" said the Grand Master ; '' was it not from 
that same witch Miriam, the abomination <^ whose enchantments 
have been heard of throughout every Christian land !" exclaimed 
the Grand Master, crossing himself. ^ Her body was burnt at a 
stake, and her ashes were scattered to the four, winds ; and so be 
it with me and mine Order, if I do not as much' to her pupil, and 
more aho ! I will teach her to throw spell and incantation over 
the soldiers of the blessed Temple. — There, Damian, spurn this 
Jew from the gate — shoot him dead if he oppose or turn again. 
^^^ ' With his daughter we will deal as the Christian law and our own 



hiffh office warrant" 
/Fo< 



Poor Isaac was hurried off accordingly, and expelled firom the 
Preceptory ; all Ins entreaties, and even his offers, unheard and 
disregarded. He could do no better than return to the house of 
the Rabbi, and endeavour, through his means, to leam how his 
daughter was to be disposed of. He had hitiierto feared for her 
honour, he was now ^ tremble for her life. Meanwhile, the 
Grand Master ordered tdi Ms* presence the Preceptor of Temple- 

8tOW0. , *•*"'■ 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Bay not my art in frauJ — all live by seeming. 
The beggar begs with it. and the gay courtier 
Gains land and title, rank and rule, by seeming ; 
The clergy scorn it not, and the bold soldier 
WiU eke with it his service. — All admit it, 
AH practise it ; and he who is content 
With diewing what he is, shall have small credit 
In church, or camp, or state — So wags the world. 
-. Old Play. 

AxBEBT Malvoisin, President, or, in the language of the Order, 
Preceptor of the establi^ment of Templestowe, was brother to 
that Philip Malvoisin who has been already occasionally mentioned 
in this history, and was, like that baron, in dose league with 
Brian de Bois-Guilbert 

Amongst dissolute and unprincipled men, of whom the Temple 
Order included but too many, Albert of Templestowe might be 
distinguished ; but with this difference from the audacious Bois- 
Guilbert, that he knew how to throw over his vices and his ambi- 
tion the veil of hypocrisy, and to assume in his exterior the 
fanaticism which he internally despised. Had not the arrival of 
the Grand Master been so unexpectedly sudden, he would have 
seen nothing at Templestowe which might have appeared to argue 
any relaxation of discipline. And, even although surprised, and, 
to a certain extent, detected, Albert Malvoisin listened with such 
respect and apparent contrition to the rebuke of his Superior, and 
made such haste to reform the particulars he censured, — suc- 
ceeded, in fine, so well in giving an air of ascetic devotion to a 
family which had been lately devoted to licence and pleasure, that 
Lucas Beaumanoir began to. entertain a higher opinion of the 
Preceptor's morals, than the first appearance of the establishment 
had inclined him to adopt. 

But these favourable sentiments on the part of the Grand 
Master were greatly shaken by the intelligence that Albert had 
received within a house of religion the Jewish captive, and, as was 
to be feared, the paramour of a brother of the Order ; and when 
Albert appeared before, him, he was regarded with unwonted 
sternness. 

" There is in this mansion, dedicated to the purposes of the holy 
Order of the Temple," said the Grand Master, in a severe tone, 
^ a Jewish woman, brought hither by a brother of religion, by 
your connivance, Sir Preceptor.'* 

Albert Malvoisin/^as overwhelmed with confusion ; for the 
unfortunate Rebecca nad been confined in a remote and secret 
part of the building, and every precaution used to prevent her 
residence there from being known. He read iff the looks of 
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Beauma&Otr Tam to Bois-€kiilbert and to himself^ onlefls he should 
be ^bU^^to avert the impending storm. 

* Why are you mute ¥* continued the Grand Master. 

'^ Is it permitted to me to reply V* answered the Preceptor, in 
a tone of the deepest humiMty, lUtboi^ by ^e question he imtj 
meant to gain an instant's space for arranging his ideas. 

^ Speak, you are permitted," said the Grand Master — '^ speaki 
and say, knowest tlum the capital of our holy rule, — De eommt- 
lUonibus Templiin tancta evdttUe, qui cum muerrimii mvHeribm$ 
fVff^KHi^tf r, propter obUckUionem oanUt ?" * 

" Surely, most reverend father," answered the Preceptor, * I 
have not risen to this office in the Order, being ignorant of one 
of its most important prohibitions." 

^ How comes it, ttTrTrnTiTnTnmd of th r nj inn e m o tvi tfiat ihon 
hast suffered a brother to bring^ paramour, and that paramou^ 
a Jewish sorceress^ into this holy^lHaee, to the stain and polhi^<^^ 
thereof?" 

<< A Jewish soro^^ess I" echoed Albert Malvoinn ; ** good 
angels guard us !" 

*' Ay, brother, a Jewish sorceress !" said the Grai^ Master, 
sternly. ** I have said it Darest thou deny that this Rebecca, 
the daughter of that wretched usurer Isaac of York, and the 
pupil of the foul witch Miriam, is now — shame to be thought or 
spoken ! — lodged within this thy Preceptory f * 

** Your wisdom, reverend father," answered the Preceptor, 
** hath rolled away the darkness from my understanding. Much 
did I wonder that so good a knight as Brian de Boi^^jruilbot 
seemed so fondly besotted on the charms g{ this female, whom I 
received into tibis house merely to i^ce a bar betwixt thdr 
growing intimacy, which else might have been cemented at the 
expefi&e of the DeJl of our vi^iaat and religious l»«ther." 
^'^ *< Hath nothing, then,.aB yet passed betwixt tiiem in breadi of 
' his vow 1" demanded the Grand Master. 

' << What ! under this roof V* said the Preceptor, croning him- 
self ; " Siunt Magdalene and the ten thousand virgins far&d I — 
No ! if I have sinned in receiving her here, it was in the erring 
thought that I might thus break off our brother's besotted devo- 
tion to this Jewess, which seined to me so wild and unnatural, 
that I could not but ascribe it to tf^q^ touch of insanity, more te 
^-J^Qured by pity than repro6Fr'^ Btit since your reverend wisdom 
hath discovered this Jevosh quean to be a sorceress, perdiance it 
may account fully for his enamoured folly." 

« It doth !— it doth !" said Beaumanoir. ** See, broAer Con- 
rade, the pejdU^of yielding to the first devices and blandishments 
of Satan ! ( We look upon woman only to gratify the lust of the 
eye, and to take pleasure in what men caU her beauty ; and tiie 
Ancient Enemy, the devouring Lion, obtains power over us, to 

• Th(» edict which he quoteSk is against communion with women off Qflii 
character. 
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complete, by taji^nan and spell, a work which was begun by 
idleness and foUy^It may be that onr brother Bois-Guilbert 
does in this mat^raeserye rather pity than severe chastisement ; 
rather the support of the staff, than the strokes of the rod ; and 
t^t our admonitions and prayers may turn him from his folly, 
andr^tore him to his brethren." 

y^^TTwere deep pity," said Ck>nrade Mont-Fitchet, ** to lose to 
/the Order one of its best lances, when the Holy Community most 
j requires the aid of its sons. Three hundred Saracens hath this 
/Brian de Bois-Guilbert slain with his own hand." 

^ The blood of these accursed dogs," said the Grand Master, 
^ shall be a sweet and acceptable offering to the saints and angels 

Iwhom they despise and blaspheme ; and with their aid will we 
counteract the spells and charms with which our brother is 
. entwined as in a net. He shall burst the bands of this Delilah, 
j as Sampson burst the two new cords with which the Philistines 
I ' had bound him, and shall slaughter the infidels, even heaps upon 
X^h^ps^ But concerning this foul witch, who hath flung her 
^icESntments over a brother of the Holy Temple, assuredly she 
shall die the death." 

« But the laws of England," — said the Preceptor, who, though 
delighted that the Grand Master's resentment, thus fortunately 
averted from himself and Bois-Gkiilbert, had taken anoth^ direc- 
tion, began now to fear he was carrying it too fj^y^ 
<^ ^ The laws of £ngland,'^(|nterrupted Beaumano^^ permit and ~ 
enjoin each judge to execute justice within his own jurisdiction. 
The most petty baron may arrest, try, and condenm a witch 
found within his own domain. And shall that power be denied 
to the Grand Master of the Temple within a preceptory of his 
Order 1 — No — we will judge and condemn. The witch shall be 
taken out of the land, and the wickedness thereof shall be for- 
given. Prepare the Gastle-hall for the trial of the sorceress." 
^^^Albert Malvoisin bowed and retired, -^not to give directions 
("m preparing the hall, but to seek out BASh de Bois-Guilbert, 
^ and communicate to him how matters were likely to terminate. 
It was not long ere he found him, foaiping with indignation at a 
repulse he ht^ anew sustained from the fair Jewess. ''The 
unthinking," he said, '' the ungrateful, to scorn him who, amidst 
blood and flames, would have saved her Ufe at the risk of his 
own ! By Heaven, Malvoisin ! I abode until roof and rafters 
crackled and crashed around me. I was the butt of a hundred 
arrows ; they rattled on mine armour like hailstones against a 
latticed casement, and the only use I made of my shield was 
for her protection. Thi^ did I endure for het; and now the 
self-willed giri upbraids me that I did not leave her to perish, 
and refuses me not only the dightest proof of gratitude, but 
even the most distant hope that ever she will be brought to grant 
any. The devil, that possessed her race with obstinacy, has 
concentrated its full force in her sinijle person I" 
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** The devil," said the Preceptor, ** I think, possessed you bofli 
How oft have I preached to you caution, if not continence ? Did 
I not tell you that there were enough willing Guristian damsels 
to be met with, who would think it sin to refuse so brave a knigbt 
le don d*amoureux merci, and you must needs anchor your 
affection on a wilful, obstinate Jewess ! By the mass, I tihink 
. old Lucas Beaumanoir guesses right, when he maintains she 
hath cast a spell over you." 

" Lucas Beaumanoir !" — said Bois-Guilbert, reproachfully — 
** Are these your precautions, Malvoisin 1 ♦ Hast thou suffered 
tlie dotard to learn that Rebecca is in the Preceptory 1" 

"How could I help it?" said the Preceptor. "I neglected 
nothing that could keep secret your mystery ; but it is betrayed, 
and whether by the devil or no, the devil only can tell. But I 
have turned the matter as I could ; you are safe if you renounce 
Rebecca. You are pitied — the victim of magical delusion. She 
is a sorceress, and must suffer as such." 

** She shall not, by Heaven !" said Bois-Guilbert 

" By Heaven,*8he must and will !" sfud Malvoiedn. " Neither 
you nor any one else can save her. Lucas Beaumanoir hath 
settled that the death of a Jewess will be a sin-offering sufficient 
to atone for all the amorous indulgences of the Kniriits-Tem- 
plars ; and thou knowest he hath both the power and. will to 
execute so reasonable and pious a purpose." 

" Will future ages believe that such stupid bigotry ever existed !" 
said Bois-Guilbert, striding up and down the apartment. 

*' What they may believe, I know not," said Malvoisin, calmly; 
" but I know well, that in this our day, clergy and laymen, take 
ninety-nine to the hundred, will cry amen to the Grand Master's 
sentence." 

** T have ft," said Bois-Guilbert. ** Albert, thou art my fidend. 
Thou must connive at her esci^pe, Malvoisin, and I will transport 
her to some place of greater security and secrecy." 

** I cannot, if I woiJd," replied the Preceptor ; " the manaon 
is filled with the attendants of the Grand Master, and others who 
are devoted to him. And, to be frank with you, brother, I 
would not embark with you in this matter, even if I could hope 
to bring my bark to haven. I have risked enough already for 
your sake. I have no mind to encounter a sentence of degrada* 
tion, or even to lose my Preceptory, for the sake of a painted 
piece of Jewish flesh and blood. And you, if you will be- guided 
by my counsel, will give up this wild-goose Qhase, and fly your 
hawk at some other game. Think, Bois-Guilbert, — thy present 
rank, thy future honours, all depend on thy place in the Order. 
Shouldst thou adhere perversely to thy passion for this Rebecca, 
thou wilt give Beaumanoir the power of expelling thee, and he 
will not neglect it. He is jealous of the truncheon which lie 
holds in his trembling gripe, and he knows thou stretchest tiiy 
bold hand towards it. Doubt not he will ruin thee, if thou 
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ftffordest him a pretext so fair as thy protection of a Jewisli 
sorceress. Give him Jiis scope in this matter, for thou canst not 
control him. When the staff is in thine own firm grasp, thou 
mayest caress the daughters of Judah, or bum them, as may best 
suit thine own humour." v 

"Malvoisin," said Bois-Guilbert, " thou art a cold-blooded " 

'' Friend,'.' said the Preceptor, hastening to fill up the blank, 
in which Bois-Guilbert would probably have placed a worse word, 
— " a cold-blooded friend I am, and therefore more fit to give thee 
advice. I tell thee once more, that thou canst not save Kebecca. 
I tell thee once more, thou canst but perish with her. Go hie 
thee to the Grand Master — ^ throw thyself at his feet and tell 
him '* 

** Not at his feet, by Heaven I but to the dotard's very be^d 
will I say " 

" Say to him, then, to his beard," continued Malvoisin, coolly, 
** that you love this captive Jewess to distraction ; and the more 
thou dost enlarge on thy passion, the greater will be his liaste to 
end it by the death of the fair enchantress ; while thou, taken in 
fhigrant delict by the avowal of a crime contrary to thine oath, 
canst hope no aid of thy brethren, and must exchange all thy 
brilliant visions of ambition and power, to lift perhaps a mer- 
cenary spear in some of the petty quarrels between Flanders and 
Burgundy." 

*' Thou speakest the truth, Malvoisin," said Brian de Bois- 
Guilbert, after a moment's reflection. *' I will give the hoary 
bigot no advantage over me ; and for Rebecca, she hath not . 
merited at my hand that I should expose rank and honour for 
her sake. I will cast her off — yes, I will leave her to her fate, 
unless " 

" Qualify not thy wise and necessary resolution," said Mal- 
voisin ; " women ar e but the t oys w hidi amuse ou r li ghte r h o^ 

such frail baubles as this Jewess, before thy manly step pause in 
the brilliant career that lies stretched before thee ! For the 
present we part, nor must we be seen to hold close conversation 
— I must order the hall for his judgment-seat." 

« What 1" said Bois-Guilbert, « so spon 1" 

" Ay," repUed the Preceptor, ** trial moves rapidly on when 
the judge has determined the sentence beforehand." 

" Rebecca," said Bois-Guilbert, when he was left alone, " thou 
art like lo cost me dear — Why cannot I abandon thee to thy 
fate, as this calm hypocrite recommends? — One effort will T 
make to save thee — but beware of ingratitude ! for if I am again 
repulsed, my vengeance shall equal my love. The life and honour 
of Bois-Gmlbert must not be hazarded, where contempt and 
reproaches are his only reward." 

The Preceptor had hardly given the necessary orders, when he 
was joined by Conrade Mont-Fitchet, who acquainted him with 
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the Grand Master^s reflolntioii to bring the Jewess to instant trial 
for sorcery, 

•* It is surety a dream," said the Preceptor; ** we have manj 
Jewish physicians, and we caH them not wizards tboogh ftey wiA 
wonderful cures." 

''The Grand Master thinks otherwise/' said Mont-Fitcfaet ; 
" and, Albert, I will be upright with thee — wizard or not, it were 
better that this miserable damsel die, than that Brian de Boi»> 
Guilbert should be lost to the Order, or the Order divided by 
Internal dissention. Thou knowest his high rank, his fame in 
arms — thou knowest the zeal with which many of our bretlu«& 
reigard him — but all this will not avail him with our Grrand MasH 
ter, should he consider Brian as the accomplice, not the victim, 
of this Jewess. Were the souls of the twelve tribes in her single 
body, it were better she suffered alone, than that Bois-Guilbert 
were partner in her destruction." 

'* I have been working him even now to abandon h^," so^d 
Malvoisin. ; " but still, are there grounds enough to condemn tins 
Rebecca for sorcery ! — Will not the Grand Master change his 
mind when he sees that the proofs are so weak f ' 

** They must be strengthened, Albert," replied Mont-fltdiet, 
" thej must be strengthened. Dost thou understand me 1" 

" I do," said the Preceptor, " nor do I scru^ to do au^t for 
advancement of the Order — but there is little time to find engines 
fitting." 

<* Malvoisin, they must be found," said Conrade ; ** well will it 
advantage bodi the Order and thee. This Templestowe is a poor 
Preceptory — that of Maison-Dieu is worth double its value >^ 
thou lowest my interest with our old Chief — find those who can 
carry this matter through, and thou art Preceptor of Maison-Dieu 
in the fertile Kent — How^ sayst thou V* 

" There is," replied Malvoisin, " among those who cajme hither 
with Bois-Guilbert, two fellows whom I well know; servants they 
were to my brother Philip de Malvoisin, and passed from hs 
service to that of Front-de-Boeuf — It may be Uieyknow some- 
thing of the witcheries of this woman." 

" Away, seek them out'instantly — and hark thee, if a byzaat 
or two will sharpen their memory, let them not be wanting." 

** They would swear the mother that bore tiiem a sorceress for 
a zecchin," said the Preceptor. 

" Away, then," said Mont-Fitchet; "at noon the affair will pro- 
ceed. I have not seen our senior in such earnest prepaAtion since 
he condemned to the stake Hamet Alfagi, a convert who reUipsed 
to the Moslem faith." 

The ponderous castle-bell had tolled the pcnnt of noon, ithm 
Rebecca heard a trampling of feet upon the private stair wfakh 
led to her place of confinement. The noise announced the arrival 
of several persons, and the circumstance rather gave her joy ; Ibr 
she was more afraid of the solitary visits of the fierce aira jgmh 
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Bionate Bois-Gmlbert than of any evil that could be&U her beaides. 
The door of the chambor was unlocked, and C!onrade and the Pre- 
ceptor Malvoisin entered, attended by four warders elothed in 
black, and bearing halberds. 

** Daughter of an accursed 'race !" said the Preceptor, ^ arise 
and follow us." 

« Whither," said Rebecca, "and for what purpose t" 

^ Damsel," answered Conrade, " it is not for thee to question, 
but to obey. Nevertheless, be it known to thee, that thou art to 
be brought before the tribunal of the Grand Master of oar holy 
Order, there to answer for thine offences." 

" May the Grod of Abraham be praised !" said Rebecca, folding 
her hands devoutly ; ^ the name of a judge, though an enemy 
to my people, is to me as the name of a protector. Most wiUing^ 
do I follow thee — permit me only to wn^ my veil around my 
head." 

They descended tiie stair with slow and sc^mn step, traversed 
a long gaUery, and, by a pair of folding doors placed at the end, 
enterod the great hiUl in which the Grand Master had for the 
time establi^ed his court of justice. 

The lower part of this ample apartment was filled with squires 
and yeomen, who made, way not without some difficulty for 
Rebecca, attended by the 'Preceptor and Mont-Fitehet, and fol- 
lowed by the guard of halberdiers, to move forward to the seat 
^pointed for her. As she passed through the crowd, her arms 
f«^ded and her head depressed, a scn^ of paper was thrust into 
hmr hand, which die received almost unconscioudy, and continued 
to hold without examining its contents. The assurance that she 
possessed some friend in this awful assembly gave her courage to 
look around, and to mark into whose presence she had been con- 
ducted. She gazed, accordingly, upon the some, ^diich we shall 
endeavour to describe in the next chapter. ^ 



CHAPf£H XXXYIIL 

8t«m WM the law which bade its voe*Ties leave'' 

j^ At human woes with human hearts to grieTe ; 

h Stem was the law, which at the whming wile 

/ ^- — Of frank and hannlesB mirth fwbade to smUe ; 

But stOTner still, when high the iron-rod 

Of tyraott power she shook, and callM that power of God. 

The MiddU Age$ 

Ths trilmnal, erected for the trial of the innocent and unhappy 
Rebeoea^ oeeuiH^ die dais or elevated pert of the upper end of 
tiw great halbf(a pkitf orm, which we luive akeadv desccibed aa 
the piade of honour, destined to be occupied by the most distin- 
gnishid inhabitants or guests of an ancient maiisi^£) 

QnaiKibviitud seat, directly before the aacuaed»«at t|ie Grand 
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Master of the Temple, in full and ample robes of flowing^ white, 
holding in his hand the mystic staff, which bore the s/mbol of tlie 
Order. At his feet was placed a table, occupied by two scribes, 
chaplains of the Order, whose duty it was to reduce to formal 
record the proceedings of l^e day. The black dresses, bare 
scalps, and demure looks of these churchmen, formed a strong 
cjontrast to the warlike appearance of the knights who attended, 
either as residing in tlie Preceptory, or as come thither to attend 
upon their Grand Master. (The Preceptors, of whom there were 
four present, occupied seats lower in height, and somewhat drawn 
back behind that of their superior ; and the knights, who enjoyed 
no such rank in the Order, were plajced on benches still lower, 
and preserving the same distance from the Preceptors as these 
from the Grand Master. Behind them, but still upon the dais or 
elevated portion of the hall, stood the esquires of the Order, in 
white dresses of an imferior quality - 

The whole assembly wore afi'"tipect of the most profound 
gravity ; and in the faces of the knights might be perceived traces 
of military daring, united with the solemn carriage becoming' 
men of a rehgious profession, tUd which, in the presence of their 
Gr^d Master, failed not to sit upon every brow, 
/r&e remaining and lower part of the hall was filled with guards, 
I holding partisans, and with other attendants whom curiosity had 
' drawn thither, to see at once a Grand Master and a Jewish 
sorceress. By far the greater part of those inferior persons wer^ 
in one rank or other, connected with the Order, and were 
accordingly distinguished by their black dresses. Bu^ peaqai^ts 
from the neighbouring country were not refused admittance ; for 
it was the pride of Beaumanoir to render the edifying spectacle 
of the justice which he administered as public as possible. His 
large blue eyes seemed to expand as he gazed around the assembly, 
and his countenance appeared elated by the conscious dignity, 
and imaginary merit, of the part which he was about to penorm. 
A psalm, which he himself accompanied with a deep mellow voice, 
winch age had not deprived of its powers, conmienced the. pro- 
ceedings of the day ; and the solemn sounds, Venite exultemus 
DominOf so often sung by the Templars before engaging with 
earthly adversaries, was judged by Lucas most appropriate to 
introduce the approaching triumph, for such he deemed it, over 
the powers of darkness. The deep prolonged notes, raised by a 
hundred masculine voices accustomed to combine in the choral 
chant, arose to the vaulted roof of the hall, and rolled on amongst 
its arches with the pleasing yet solemn sound of the rushing of 
mighty waters. _^ 

When the sounds ceased, ]the Grand Master glanced his eye 
slowly around the circle, iSd^Bserved that the seat of one of the 
Preceptors was vacant. Briande Bois-Guilbert, by whom it had. 
been occupied, had left his place, and was now standing near tii6 
extreme comer of one of the benches occupied by the Knighlii 
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Companions of the Temple, one hand extending his long mantle, 
8o as in some degree to hide his fiice ; while the other held his 
cross-handled sword, with the point of which, sheathed as it was, 
he was slowly drawing lines upon tlie oaken floor. 

" Unhappy man !" said the Grand Master, after favouring him 
with a glance of compassion. '< Thou seest, Conrade, how this 
holy work distresses him. To this can the light look of woman, 
aided by tlie PrinceK)f the Powers of this world, bring a valiant and 
worthy knight ! — Seest thou he cannot look upon us ; he cannot 
look upon her ; and who knows by what impulse from his tormen- 
tor his hand forms these cabalistic lines upon the floor 1 — It may 
be our hfe and safety are thus aimed at; but we spit at and 
defy the, foul enemy. Semper Leo peroutiatur .'" 

This was commimicated apart to his confidential follower. Con- 
ing Mont-FitcHet^ The Grand Mas^|[ni^ raised his voice, 
^^laddressed th^Twsembly./Ju^^^ ''■"^ VM 

*Keverend and valiant meh, Knights, Preceptors, and Com- 
panions of this Holy Order, my brethren and my children ! — you 
also, well-bom and pious Esquires, who aspire to wear this holy 
Cross I — and you also, Christian brethren, of every degree 1 — Be 
it known to you, that it is not defect of power in us which hath 
occasioned the assembhng of this congregation ; for, however 
unworthy in our person, yet to us is committed, with this batoon, 
full power to jnd^ and to try all that regards the weal of this 
otar Holy Order, ffloly Saint Bernard, in 3ie rule of our knightly 
and religious profession, hath said, in the fifty-ninth capital,* 
that he would not that brethren be caHed together in council, save 
at the will and command of the Master ; leaving it free to us, as 
to those more worthy fathers who have preceded us in this our 
office, to judge, as well of the occasion as of the time and place in 
-which a chapter of the whole Order, or of any part thereof, may 
be convoked. Also, in all such chapters, it is our duty to hear 
the advice of our brethren, and to proceed according to our own 
pleasure. But when the raging wolf hath made an inroad upon 
the flock, and carried off one member thereof, it is the duty of 
the kind shepherd to call his comrades together, tliat with bows 
and slin^ they may quell the invader, accordingto our well- 
known rule, that the lion is ever to be beaten do^^o^ We have 
therefore summoned to our presence a Jewish woman, by name 
Rebecca, daughter of Isaac of York. — a woman infamous for 
sortileges and for witcheries ; whereby she hath maddened tiie 
blood," and besotted the brain, not of a churl, but of a Knight — 
not of a secular Knight, but of one devoted to the service of the 
Holy Temple — not of a Knight Companion, but of a Preceptor 
of our Order, first in honour as in place. Our brother, Brian de 
Bois-Guilbert, is well known to ourselves, and to all degrees who 

♦ The reader is again referred to the Rules of the Poor Military Brotherhood 
of ibe Temple, wHicli occur in the Works of St Bernard. — L. 1\ 
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now hear me, as a trae and zealoos champioii of tke Grofls, by 
whose arm many deeds of valour have been wrought in the Holy 
Land, and the holy places purified from pollution by the blood ci 
those infidels who defiled them. IjTeither have our brother's 
sagacity and prudenoe been less in repute anumg his brethren 
than \Sa valour and discipline ; in so mudi, thai knidits, both in 
eastern and western lands, have named De Bois-Gmlbert as one 
who may well be put in nomination as sncoeesor to tins batoon, 
when it shall please Heaven to release us fipom the toil of bearhig 
it If we were told Ihat sudi a man, so honoured, and so honour- 
able, suddenly casting away regard for his character, his vows, 
his brethren, and his pro spects , had associated to himself a Jewish 
damsel, wandered in thisq^p^ c(mipany through solitary places^ 
defended her person in pm^nce to his own, and, finally, was 
so utterly blinded and besotted by his foUy, as to bring h»r evea 
to one of our own Preceptories, what should we say but that the 
noble knight was poss gap^ by some evil demon, mr influenced by 
some wicked spell !-^Kwe could suppose it otherwise, think not 
rank, valour, high repute, or any earthly consideration, should 
prevent us from visiting him with punishment, that the evil thing 
might be removed, even according to the text, AuferU malvm tm 
v<m8. For various and hdnous are the acts of transgression 
against the rule of our blessed Ord^ in this lamentable history. — 
1st, He hath walked according to his proper will, contrary to 
capital 33, Quoi miUwfuxta projpriam wi^ntiUem imeedat, — 2d» 
He hath held communication with an excommunicated perscm, 
capital 57, Ut fratra non pttrHeipent oum exeommunicatU, and 
therefore hath a porticm in Anathema Maranatha. — 3d, Hehatfa 
conversed with strange women, contrary to the capital, lltfrairet 
non oonversantur eum extranek midieribut, — 4tib, He hath not 
avoided, nay, he hath, it is to be feared, sohdted the kiss of 
woman; by which, saidi the last rule of our renowned Order, Ut 
fagiantwr oseula, the solitiers of the Cross are brought into a 
snareT) For which heinous and multiplied guilt, Brian de Bois- 
GuilS^ should be cut off and cast out from our oongregatioiiy 
were he the right hand and right eye thereof." 
C^ paused. A low murmur went through the assembly. Some 
otfhe youneer part, who had been inclined to smile at the statute 
De osetUis fugiendU, became now grave enough, and anxiously 
waited what the Grand Master was next to propi^^ 

*^ Such," he said, ^ and so great i^ould indeed be the punish • 
ment of a Knight-Temphir, who wilfully offended against the rules 
of lus Order in such weigh^ points. But if, by means of charms 
and of speUs, Satan had obtained dominion over tl^e Knight, per- 
chance because he cast his eyes too liehtly upon a damsells 
beauty, we are then rather to lament than diastise his backslidinyi 
and, imposing on him only such penance as may purify him from 
his iniquity, we are to turn the full edge of our indignation iqrapa 
the accursed instrument, which had so weU-iii{(h occaaioniedfaii 
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alter falHng away. — Stand forth, therefore, and bear witness, ye 
who have witnessed these unhappy doings, that we may judge of 
the sum and bearing thereof ; and judge whether our justice may 
be satisfied with the punishment of this infidel woman, or if we 
must go on, with a bleeding heart, to the farther proceeding 
against our brother.^ , f^ v ^ "^-U^ 

Several witnesse^^ere callm upon TO^ro^)^e risks to which 
Bois-Guilbert exposed himself in endeavourm^ to save Rebecca 
irom the blazing castle, andLhis neglect of his personal defence in 
attending to her safety, (^e men gave these details with the 
exaggerations common to vulgar minds which have been strongly 
excited by any remarkable event, and their natural disposition to 
the marvellous was greatly increased by the satisfaction which 
their evidence seemed to afford to the eminent person for whose 
information it had been delivered. Thus the dangers which 
Bois-Guilbert surmounted, in themselves sufficiently great, be- 
came portentous in their narrative. The devotion of the Knight 
to Rebecca's defence was exaggerated beyond the bounds, not 
only of discretion, but even of the most frantic excess of chival- 
rous zeal ; and his deference to what she said, even although her 
language was often severe and upbraiding, was painted as carried 
to an excess, whicL in a man of his haughty temper, seemed 
almost pretematnr^5 - j 

Oi/It^The Preceptor orTemplestowef^is then called on'^)describeOL 
the manner in which Bois-Guilbert and the Jewess arrived at the 
Preceptory. (^e evidence of Malvoisin was skilfully guai'ded. 
But while he&pparently studied to spare the feelings of Bois- 
Gruilbert, he threw in, from time to time, such hints, as seemed 
to infer that lie laboured under some temporary alienation of 
mind, so deeply did he appear to be enamoured of the damsel 
whom he brought along with himl) With sighs of penitence, the 
Preceptor avowed his own contntion for having admitted Rebecca 
and her lover within the walls of the Preceptory — **But my 
defence," he concluded, '^ has been made in my confession to our 
most reverend father tie Grand Master ; he knows my motives 
were not evil, though my conduct may have been irregukr. Joy- '' 
f^JjLJirill I submit to any penance he shall assign me." 
^Thou hast spoken well. Brother Albert," said Beaumanoir ; 
"my motives were good, since thou didst iudge it right to arrest 
thine erring brother in his career of precipitate folly. But thy 
conduct was wrong ; as he that would stop a runaway steed, and 
seizing by the stirrup instead of the bridle, receiveth injury him- 
self, instead of accomplishing his purpose. Thirteen pater- 
nosters are assigned by our pious founder for matins, and nine 
for vespers ; be those services doubled by thee. Thrice a-week 
are Templars permitted the use of flesh ; but do thou keep fast 
for all tlM9 seven days. This do for six weeks to come, and thy 
penance is accomplished." 

With a hypocritical look of the deepest submission, the Pre- 
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ceptor of Templestowe bowed to the ground before his Superior, 
and resumed his seat. 

** Were it not well, brethren," said the Grand Master, ** that 
we examine something into the former life and conversation of 
this woman, specially that we may discover whether she be one 
likely to use magical charms and spells, since the truths which 
we have heard may well incline us to suppose, that in this un- 
happy course our erring brother has been acted upon by some 
infernal enticement and delusion V* 

Herman of Goodalricke was the Fourth Preceptor present ; 
the other three were Conrade, Malvoisin, and Bois-Guilbert him' 
self. Herman was an ancient warrior, whose face was marked 
with scars inflicted by the sabre of the Moslemah, and had great 
rank and consideration among his brethren. He arose and bowed 
to the Grand Master, who instantly gnUited him licence of speech. 
** I would crave to know, most Reverend Father, of our valiant 
brother, Biian'de Bois-Guilbert, what he says to tiiese wondrous 
accusations, and with what eye he himself now regards his uu- 
happy intercourse with this Jewish maiden V* 

"Brian de Bois-Guilbert," said the Grand Master, "thou 
hearest the question wliich our Brother of Goodalricke dearest 
thou shouldst answer. I command thee to reply to him." 

Bois-Guilbert turned his head towards the Grand Master when 
thus addressed, and remained silent. 

" He is possessed by a dumb devil," said the Grand Master. 
" Avoid thee, Sathanas ! — Speak, Brian de Bois-Guilbert, I 
conjure thee, by this symbol of our Holy Order." 

Bois-Guilbert made an efifort to suppress his rising scorn and 
indignation, the expression of which, he was well aware, would 
have httle availed him. " Brian de Bois-Guilbert," he answered, 
"raphes not, most Reverend Father, to such wild and vague 
charges. If his honour be impeached he wilt def^d it with his 
body, and with that sword which has often fought for Christ- 
endom." 

" We forgive thee. Brother Brian," said the Grand Master ; 
" though that thou hast boasted thy w^like achievements befoi'e 
us, is a glorifying of thine own deeds, and cometh of the Enemy, 
who tempteth us to exalt our own worship. But thou hast our 
pardon, judging thou speakest less of thine own suggestion than 
&om the impuke of him whom, by Heaven*s leave, we will quell 
and drive forth from our assembly." A glance of disdain fiaslied 
from the dark fierce eyes of Bois-Guilbert, but he made no reply. 
— " And now," pursued the Grand Master, " since our Brother 
of Goodalricke's question has been thus imperfectly answered, 
pursue we our quest, brethren, and with our patron'^^^issistanoe, 
we will search to the bottom this mystery of iniquityi^ Let those 
who have aught to witness of the life and conversation of tl^ 
Jemsh woman, stand forth before us." There was a bustle in th6 
lower part of the hall, and when the Grand Master inquired te 
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reason, it was replied, there was in the crowd a bedridden man, 
whom the prisoner had restored to the perfect use of his. limbs, 
by a miraculous balsam. 

The poor peasant, a Saxon by birth, was dragged foward to the 
bar, terrified at the penal consequences which he might have 
incurred by the guilt of having been cured of the palsy by a Jewish 
damsel. Perfectly cured he certainly was not, for he sup]K)rted 
himself forward" on crutches to give evidence. Most unwilling 
was his testimony, and given with many tears ; but he admitted 
that two years since, when residing at York, he was suddenly 
afflicted with a sore disease, while labouring for Isaac the rich 
Jew, in his vocation of a joiner ; that he had been unable to stir 
from his bed until the remedies apphed by Rebecca's directions, 
and especially a warming and spicy-smelling balsam, had in some 
degree restored him to the use of his limbs. Moreover, he said, 
she had given him a pot of that precious ointment, and fur- 
nished him with a piece of money withal, to return to the house 
of his father, near to Templestowe. " And may it please your 
gracious Reverence," said the man, " T cannot think the damsel 
meant harm by me, though she hath the ill hap to be a Jewess ; 
for even when I used her remedy, I said the Pater and the Creed, 
and it never operated a whit less kindly." 

* Peace, slave," said the Grand Master, " and begone ! It 
well suits brutes like thee to be tampering and trinketing with 
hellish cures, and to be giving your labour tb the Sons of mis- 
chief. I tell thee, the fiend can impose diseases for the very 
purpose of removing them, in order to 1»ring into credit some 
diabolical fashion of cure. Hast thou that unguent of which thou 
speakest 1" 

The peasant, fumbUng in his bosom with a trembling hand, 

Eroduced a small box, bearing some Hebrew characters on the 
d, which was, with most of the audience, a sure proof that the 
devil had stood apothecary. Beaumanoir, after crossing himself, 
took the box into his hand, and, learned in most of the Eastern 
tongues, read with ease the motto on the lid, — The Lion of the 
Trwe of Judah hath (xmquered, *^ Strange powers of -Sathanas," | 
said he, " which can convert Scripture into blasphemy, minghng 1 
poison with our necessary food ! — Is there no leech here who / 
can tell us the ingredients of this mystic unguent V* 

Two mediciners, as they called Aemselyes, the one a monk, 
the other a barber, appeared, and avouched they knew nothing of 
the materials, excepting that they savoured of myrrh and cam- 
phire, which they took to be Oriental herbs. But with the true 
professional hatred to a successful practitioner of their art, they 
insinuated that, since the medicine was .beyond their own know- 
led^y it must necessarily have been compounded from an unlaw- 
fnl and magical pharmacopeia ; smce they themselves, though no 
comorers, fully understood every branch of their art, so far as it 
ini^t be exercised with the good faith of a Christian. When 
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this medical research was ended, the Saxon peasant desired 
humbly to have back the medicine which he had found so sain- 
taiy ; but the Grand Master frowned severely at the request. 
** What is thy name, fellow 1" said Jie to the cripple. 

*' Higg, the son of Snell/' answered the peasant. 

<< Then Higg, son of Snell/' said the Grand Master, ^ I tell 
thee it is better to be bedridden, than to accept the benefit of 
unbelievers' medicine tiiat thou mayest arise and walk ; better to 
despoil infidels of their treasure by the strong hand, than to accept 
of th«n benevolent gifts, or do them service for wages. Gro thou, 
and do as I have said.** 

''Alack," said the peasant, '^an it shall not displease your 
Reverence, the lesson comes too late ,for me, for I am but a 
maimed man ; but I will tell my two brethren, who serve the 
rich Rabbi Nathan Ben Samuel, that your mastership says it h 
more lawful to rob him than to render him faithful service." 

^ Out with the prating villain 1" said Beaumanoir, who war 
not prepared to refute this practical ^plication of his general 
maxim. 

Higg, the son of Snell, withdrew into the crowd, but, interested 
in the fkte of his benefMstress, lingered until he diould leam her 
doom, even at the risk of again encountering the frown of that 
severe judge, the terror of which withered his very heart within 
h^) 

'^'Xt this period of the trial, the Grand Master commanded 
Rebecca to unveil herself. Opening her lips for the first time, 
she replied patiently, but with dignity, — ^ That it was not the 
wont of the daughters of her people to uncover their faces when 
alone in an assembly of strangers." The sweet tones of her 
voice, and the softness of her reply, impressed on the audience a 
sentunent of pity and sympathy. But Beaumanoir, in whose 
mind the suppression of each feeling of humanity which could 
interfere with his imagined duty, was a virtue of itself, repeated 
his commands that his victim should be unveiled. The guards 
were about to remove her veil accordingly, when she stood up 
before the. Grand Master and said, "Nay, but for the love df 
vour own daughters — Alas," she said, recollecting herself, '^ ye 
nave no daughters ! — yet for the remembrance of yjour moth^s 
— for the love of your sisters, and of female decency, let me not 
be thus handled in your presence ; it suits not a n^aiden to be 
disrobed by such rude grooms. I will obey you," she added, 
with an expression of patient sorrow in her voice, which had 
almost melted the heart of Beaumanoir himself ; " ye are elders 
amon| your people, and at your command I will shew the foaturea 
of an ill-fated maiden."' 

She withdrew her veil, and looked on them with a countenanoe 
in which bashfulness contended with dignity. Her exceeding 
beauty excited a murmur of surprise, and the younger lau^^ 
told each other with their eyes» «n silent coirespondenoe} th«| 
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Brian's best apology was in the pow^of her real charms, rather 
than of her imaginary witchcraft (^But Higg, the son of Snell, 
felt most deeply the ^ect producedlBy the sight of the counte- 
nance of his benefactress. *' Let me go for£,'' he said to the 
warders at the door of the hail, — ^'^ let me go fortl^ I — To look 
at her again will kiU me, for I have had a share in mmrdering 
her." 

^ Peace, poor man," said Rebecca^ when shd heard his excla- 
Tnation ; '* ^ou hast done me no harm by speaking the truth — 
thoa canst not aid me by thy complaints or lamentations. Peace, 
I pray thee — go home and save thyself." 

H^g was about to be thrust out by the compassion of the 
'warderS) who were appreh^isive lest his clamorous grief should 
draw upon them reprehension, and upon himself punishment. 
But he promised to be silent, and was permitted to remain. The 
two m^n-at-arms, with whom Albert Malvoisin had not failed to 
communicate upon the import of their testimony, were now called 
forward. Though both were harden«d and inflexible villains, the 
sight of the captive maiden, as well as her excelling beauty, at 
fint appeared to stagger them ; but an expressive glance from 
the Preceptor of Templestowe restored them to their dogged 
composure ; and they delivered, with a precision which would 
have seemed suspicious to mwe impartial judges, circumstances 
either altogether fictitious or trivial^ and natural in themselves, 
but rendered {nregnant with suspicion by the exaggerated manner 
in which they were told, and the sinister commentary which the 
"Witnesses added to the facts. The circumstances of their evidence 
would have been, in modem days, divided into two classes — those 
which were immaterial, and. those which were actually and physi- 
cally impossible. But both were, in those ignorant and supersti- 
tious times, easily credited as proofs of guilt — The first class set 
forth, that Rebecca was heard to mutter to herself in an unknown 
tongue — that the songs she sung by fits were of a strangely 
sweet sound, which made the ears of the hearer tingle, and his 
heart throb — that she spoke at times to herself, and seemed to 
look upward for a reply — that her garments were of a strange 
and mystic form, unlike those of women of good repute — that 
she had rings impressed with cabalistical devices, and that strange 
characters were broidered on her veiL 

All these circumstances, so natural and so trivial, were gravely 
listened to as proofs, or, at least, as affording strong suspicions 
that Rebecca had unlawful correspondence with mystical powers. 

But ther9 was leas equivocal testimony, which the credulity of 
the assembly, or of the greater part, greedily swallowed, however 
incredible. One of the soldiers had seen her work a cure upon a 
wounded man, brought with them to the castle of Torquilstone. 
She did, he said, make certain signs upon the wound, and repeated 
certain mysterious words, which he blessed God be understood 
not. wfi^i the iron head of a square cross-bow bolt disengai^ed 
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itself from the wound, the bleedmg was stanched, the wound was 
closed, and the dying man was, within the quarter of an hour, 
walking upon the ramparts, and assisting the witness in managing 
a mangonel, or machine for hurling stones. This legend was 
probably founded upon the fact, that Rebecca had attended on the 
wounded Ivanhoe when in the castle of Torquilstone. But it was 
the more difficult to dispute the accuracy of the witness, as, in 
order to produce real evidence in support of his verbal testimony, 
he drew from his pouch the very bolt-head, which, according to 
his story, had been miraculoudy extracted from the wound ; and 
as the iron weighed a full ounce it completely confirmed the tale, 
however miraculous. 

His comrade had been a witness from a neighbouring battle- 
ment of the scene betwixt Rebecca and Bois-Guilbei*t, wnen she 
was upon the point of precipitating herself from the top of the 
tower. Not to be behind his companion, this fellow stated that 
he had seen Rebecca perch herself upon the parapet of the turret, 
and there take the form of a milk-white swan, under which ap- 
pearance she flitted three times round the castle of Torquilstone ; 
then again settle on the turret, and once more assume the female 
form. 

Less than one half of this weighty evidence would have been 
sufficient to convict any old woman, poor and ugly, even though 
she had not been a Jewess. United with that fatal circumstance, 
the body of proof was too weighty for Rebecca's youth, though^ 
combined with the most exquisite beauty. "'^ 

^ The Grand Master ^^ collected the suffrages, and now in % 
solemn tone demanded of Rebecca what she ^d to say against 
the sentence of condemnation, which he was 'about to pronounce. 

" To invoke your pity," said the lovely Jewess, with a 
voice tremulous with emotion, ''would, I am aware, be as 
useless as I should hold it mean. To state that to relieve 
the sick and wounded of another religion, cannot be dis- 
pleasing to the acknowledged Founder of both our faiths, were 
also unavailing; to plead that many things which these men 
(whom may Heaven pardon I) have spoken against me axe 
impossible, would avail me but Uttle, since you believe in their 
possibiHty ; and still less would it advantage me to explain, that 
the peculiarities of my dress, language, and manners, are those of 
my people — I had well-nigh said of my country, but alas ! we 
have no country. Nor will I even vindicate myself at the expense 
of my oppressor, who stands there Ustening to the fictions and 
surmises which seem to convert the tyrant into the victim. — GJod 
be mdge between him and me ! but rather would I submit to ten 
such deaths as your pleasure may denounce against me, than 
listen to the suit which that man of Belial has urged upon me«-~ 
friendless, defenceless, and his prisoner. But he is of yoor dip 
faith, and his lightest affirmance would weigh down the ntlll 
fiolemn protestations of the distressed Jewess. I will not ttafl|||»» 
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fore return to himself the charge brought agamst me — hut to 
himself — Yes, Brian de Bois-Guilbert, to thyself I appeal, whe^ 
ther these accusations are not false! as monstrous and oJum- 
nious as they are deadly V* 

There was a pause ; all eyes turned to Brian de Bois-Guilbert 
He was silent. 

^ Speak," she said. ^ if thou art a man — if thou art a Chris- 
tian, speak! — I conjure thee, by the habit which thou dosi 
wear, by the name uiou dost inherit — by the knighthood thou 
dost vaunt — by the honour of thy mother — by the tomb and 
^e bones of thy father — I conjure thee to say, are these things 
true,!" 

^ !^biBwer her, brother," said the Grand Master, ^ if the Enemy 
with whom thou dost wrestle wiU give thee power." 

In fact, Bois-Guilbert seemed agitated by contending passions, 
which almost convulsed his features, and it was with a constrained 
voice that at last he replied, looking to Rebecca, — '^ The scroll ! 
— the scroll!" 

''Ay," said Beaumanoir, ''this is indeed testimony! The 
victim of her witcheries can only name the fatal scroll, the spell 
inscribed on which is, doubtless, the cause of his silence." 

But Rebecca put anpther interpretation on the words extorted ^ 
as it were from Bois-Guilbert, and glancing her eye upon ^E^ slip ^^ 
of parchmeny^hich she continued to hold in her hand, she read 
written thereupon in the Arabian character. Demand a Chcunpion ! 
Th^ murmuring commentary which ran through the assembly at 
the strange reply of Bois-Guilbert, gave Rebecca leisure to exa- 
mine and instantiy to destroy the scroll unobserved. When the 
whii^r had ceased, the Grand Master spoke. 

** Rebecca, thou canst derive no benefit frY)m the evidence of 
tills unhappy knight, for whom, as we well perceive, the Enemy 
is yet too powerful. Hast thou aueht else to say 1" 

** There is yet one chance of hfe left to me," said Rebecca, 
^even by your own fierce laws. Life has been miserable — 
miserable, at least, of late — but I will not cast away the gift of 
Godf while he affords me the means of defending it I deny this 
chai^ — I maintain my innocence, and I decliure the fetlsehood 
of this accusation — I challen^ the privilege of trial by combat, 
and will appear by my champion." 

**And who, Rebecca," replied the Grand Master, "will ky 
lance in rest for a sorceress ! who will be the champion of a 
Jewess!" 

** God will raise me up a champion," said Rebecca — " it can- 
not be that in merry England — the hospitable, the generous, the 
free, where so many are ready to peril their lives for honour, 
there will not be found one to nght for justice. But it is enough 
that I challenge the trial by combat — tiiere lies my gase." 

^e took her embroidered glove frt>m her hand, and flung it 
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4owii before the Grind Maiter with an air of miiqf^ timpSdt^ 
and dignity^ whieh excited uniTerBal surprise and admiration. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

— Then I throw my gag*. 
To proTe it on the« to the eztrem«8t foitd 
Of martial daring. 

~" iJL 



Etsn Lncas Beaomanoir himself wis affected bj the mien and 
appearance of Rebecca. ;;:^^ was not originally a cruel, or even 
a severe man; but with passions by nature etildy and with a hi^ 
though misti^eny sense of duty, his heart ha4 bem gradmUiy 
hardened by the ascetic life which he pursued, the supreme power 
which he enjoyed, and the suf^KMsed necessity of subduing infi- 
d^ty and eradicating heresy, which he conceived pecvuiarly 
incumbent on him. His features relaxed in their usual severity 
as he gazed upon the beautiful creature before him, alon^ 
nnfriended, and defending herself with so much spirit and 
courage. He crossed hin^lf twice, as doubting whence arose 
the unwonted softening of a heart, which on such occasions used 
to ramble in hardness the steel of his sword. At length he 
spokeT) 

^ Diunsel,*' he said, ** if the pity I feel for thee arise from any 
practice thine evil arts have made on me, great is thy guilt. But 
I rather judge it the kinder fedings of nature, which grieves llhat 
so goodly a form should be a vend of perdition. Repent, m^ 
daughter — confess thv witchcrafts — turn thee from thine evil 
&ith — embrace this hdy emUem, and all shall yet be well witii 
Hiee here and hereafter. In some sisterhood of the strictest 
order, shalt thou have time iar prayer and fitting penance, and 
that repentance not to be repented of. This do and live — what 
has the law of Moses done fcnr thee, that thou shouldest die 
for it r 

^ It was the law of my fiithers," said Rebecca; ^ it was delivwed 
in thunders and in storms upon the mountain of Sinai, in dond 
and in fire. This, if ye are Christians, ye believe — it is, yo« 
say, recalled; but so mv teachers have not taught me." 

« Let our chapUin,'' said Beaumanoir, '^ stand forth, and tell 
this obstinate infidel " 

^ Forgite the interruption,*' said Rebecca, meekly ; ^ I am a 
maiden, unskilled to dispute for my reHgion, but I can die for it, 
if it be God^wilL — Let me pray^your answer to my demand «i 
aohampio^^ ^ f -^ 

** Give me her glove," said ^eanmanoir; ^ This is indeed," h0 
continued, as he looked at the flimsy texture and slender finM% 
^ a slight and frail gage for a purpose so deadly 1 — Seest &% 
Rebecca^ as this thin and Ught ^ve of thine is to one of «fl| 
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heavy steel gannilets, so is Hby cause to that of the Temple, for it 
is our Order whieh thou hast defied." 

^ Cast my innoeence into the scale," answered Rehecea, ^ and 
the ^ve of silk shall outweigh the glove of iron." 

^ Then thou dost persist in thy refusal to confess thy guilt, and 
in that bold challenge which thou hast made t" 

* I do persist, noble sir," answered Rebecca. 

^^ So be it then, in the name of Heaven," said the Grand Ma»* 
ter; ^ and may Qod shew the right !" 

^Amen," replied the Preceptors around him, and the word 
was deeply echoed by the whole assggably. 

^ Brethren," said Beaumanoir, f^ou are aware that we might 
well have refiised to this woman tne benefit of the trial by com- 
bat — but though a Jewess and an unbeliever, riie is also a 
stranger and defenceless, and Grod forbid that she should ask the 
benefit of our mild laws, and that it should be refused to her. 
Mweover, we are knights and soldiers as well as men of religion, 
and shame it were to us, upon any pretence, to refuse proffered 
combat. Thus, therefore, stands the case. Rebecca, the daughter 
of Isaac of York, is, by many frequent and suspicious circum- 
stances, defamed of sorcery practised on the person of a noble 
knight of our holy Qrder, and hath diallenged the combat in 
proof of her innocence?) To whom^verend brethren^ is it your 
opinion that we shouldaeliver the gage of battle, nanung him, at 
the same time, to be our champion on the field t" 

*« To Brian de Bois-Guilbert, whom it chiefly concerns," said 
the Preceptor of GU>odalricke, ** and who, moreover, best knows 
how the laruth stands in this matter." 

** But if," said the Grand Master, ^ our brother Brian be under 
the influence of a charm or a spell — we speak but for the sake 
Cff pre^ntion, for to the arm of none of our holy Order would we 
more willinglv confide this or a more weighty cause." 

** Reverend father," answered the Preceptor of Goodalricke,. 
** ao spell can affect the champion who comes forward to fi^t for 
the judgment qf Grod." 

^ Thou sayest right, brother," said the Grand Master. Qlbert 
Mahroisin, give thu gage of battle to Brian de Bois-Guilbert)— 
U is our charge to thee, broUier," he continued, addressing ^m- 
setf to Bois-Guilbert, ^ that thou do thy battle manfully, nothings 
doubting that the good cause shall triumph.— And do thou, 
Rebecca, attend, that we assign thee the third day from the pre* 
eent to &id a champion." 

/T^That is but brief space," answered Rebecca, " for a stranger j 
6(who is also of another faith, to find one who will do battle, wager^ 
Ing life and honour for her cause, against a knight who is called 
aa approved soldier." 

^ We may not extend it," answered the Grand Master ; ** the 
field most be foughten in our own presence, and divers weightjp 
eautet call us on the fourth day from hence." 
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^ God's win be done T' said Rebecca; ^ I pat my trust in Han^ 
to whom an instant is as effectual to save as a whole age." 

^Thou hai^ spoken well, damsel," said the Grrand Master; 
" but well know we who can array himself like an angel of light. 
It remains but to name a fittmg place of combat, and, if it so 
hap, also of execution. — Where is the Preceptor of this house 1" 

Albert MaJvoisin, still holding Ret)ecca's glore in his hand, 
was speaking to Bois-Guilbert very earnestly, but in a low yoiee. 

^ How !" said the Grand Master, ^ will he not receiye Hm 

g«ger 

^ fie will — he doth, most Reverend Father," said Malvoisin, 
slipping the glove under his own mantle. *' And for the place ol 
combat, I hold the fittest to be the hsts of Saint Geor^ belonging 
to this Preceptory, and used by us for miUtary exercise." 

^ It is well," said the Grand Master. — '^ Rebecca, in those lists 
shalt thou produce thy champion; and if thou foilest to do so, or 
if thy champion shall be discomfited by the judgment of Grod, thou 
shalt then die the death of a sorceress, according to doom. — Let 
this our judgment be recorded, and the record read aloud, that 
no one may pretend ignorance." . 

One of the chaplains, who acted as clerks to the chapter, imme- 
diately engrossed the order in a huge volume, which contained 
the proceedings of the Templar Knights when solemnly assembled 
on such occasions; and when he had finished writing, the other 
read aloud the sentence of the Grand Master, which, when tran- 
slated from the Norman-French in which it-was couched, was 
expressed as follows : — 

'^ Rebecca, a Jewess, daughter of Isaac of York, being attainted 
of sorcery, seduction, and other damnable practices, practised on a 
Knight of the most Holy Order of the Temple of Zion, doth d«ay 
the same; and saith, that the testimony deUvered against her thu 
day is false, wicked, and disloyal; and that by lawful estoine * of her 
body as being unable to combat in her own behalf, she doth offer, 
hy a champion instead thereof, to avouch her case, he performing 
his loyal demir in all knightly sort, with such arms as to gage d 
oattle do fiilly appertain, and that at her peril and cost. And 
therewith she profiered her gage. And the gage having been 
delivered to the noble Lord and Knight, Brian de Bois-Gmlber^ 
^ of the Holy Order of the Temple of Zion, he was appointed to do 
this battie, in behalf of his Order and himself, as injured and 
impaired by the practices of the appelant. Wherefore the mcMl 
reverend Father and puissant Lord, Lucas Marquis of Beaiir 
manoir, did allow of the Said challenge, and of the said estoine ef 
the appellant's body, and asmgned the third day for the said 
combat, the place being the enclosure called the lists of Sakit 
George, near to the Preceptory of Templestowe. A nd the Gfaad 
Mister appoints the appellant to appear there by her fthyn|>iianj 

* Essoine dgnifies ezctise, and here relates to the appellant's prtvflagt «l 
aoDearing by wt ehampion, in excuse of her own nerson on aoeount olf 1 
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on pain of doom, as a person convicted of sorcery or seduction; 
and also the defendant so to appear, under the penalty of being 
held and adjudged recreant m case of default ; and the noble 
Lord and most reverend Father aforesaid appointed the battle to 
be done in his own presence, and according to all that is com- 
mendable and profitable in such a case. And may Grod aid the 
just cause !*' 

^ Amen 1** said the Grand Master ; and the word was echoed 
by all around. Rebecca spoke not, but she looked up to heaven, 
and, folding her hands, remained for a minute without change of 
attitude. She then modestly reminded the Grand Master, that 
she ought to be permitted some opportunity of free communication 
with her friends, for the purpose of making her condition known 
to them, and procuring, if possible, some cm^npion to fight in her 
behalf. 

^ It is just and lawful," said the Grand Master; ^ choose what 
messenger thou shalt trust, and he shall have free communication 
with ihee in thy prison-chamber." 

^ Is there," said Rebecca, '* anjr one here, who, either fcnr love 
of a good cause, or for ample hire, will do the errand of a dis- 
tressed being !" 

All were alent; for none thought it safe, in the presence of the 
Grand Master, to avow any interest in the calumniated prisoner, 
lest he should be suspected of leaning towards Judaiffln. Not 
even the prospect of reward, far less any feelings of compassion 
alone, could surmount this apprehension. 

Rebecca stood for a few nu>mentB in indescribable anxiety, and 

then exclaimed, ** Is it really thus ! — And, in English land, am 

I to be deprived of the poor chance of safety which remains to 

. me, for want of an act of charity which would not be refused to 

the worst criminal V* 

Higg, the son of Snell, at length replied, ^ I am but a maimed 
man, but that I can at all stir or move was owing to her chari- 
table assistance. — I will do thine errand," he added, addressing 
Rebecca, ^ as well as a crippled object can, and happy were my 
limbs fleet enough to repair the mischief done by my tonsue. 
Alas ! when I boasted of thy charity, I little thought I was leamng 
Ifaee into daneer !" 

^ Grod," said Rebecca, '^ is the disposer of alL He can turn 
back the captivity of Judah, even by the weakest instrument.' 
To execute his message the snail is as sure a messenger as the 
falcon. Seek out Isaac of York — here is that will pay for horse 
and man — let him have this scroll. — I know not if it be of 
Heaven the spirit which inspires me, but most truly do I judge 
that I am not to die this death, and that a champion will be raised 
up for me. Farewell I — Life and death are in thy haste." ^ 

The peasant took the scroll, which contained >only a few' lines 
in Hebrew. Many of the crowd would have dissuaded him from 
touching a document so suspicious ; but Higg was reuolute in the 
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serrioe of his benefiactress. She had sa^ed his lnody, he siid, and 
he was confident she did not mean to peril his sooL 

** I will get me," he said, << my neighbour Buihan's good capnl^* 
and I will be at York within as brief space as man and beast 
may." 

But as it fortoned, he had no occasion to go so fur, for within 
a quarter of a mile from the gate of the Preceptory he met with 
two riders, whom, by their diross and their huge yellow 04)8, he 
knew to be Jews ; and, on approaching more nearly, discovered 
that one of them was his ancient employer, Isaac of York. The 
other was the Rabbi Ben Samoel ; and both had approached as 
near to the Preceptory as they dared, on hearing that the Grand 
Master had summoned a chapter for the trial of a sorceress. 

^ Brother Ben Samuel," said Isaac, << my soul is disquieted, and 
I wot not why. This charge of necromancy is right often used 
for cloaking evil practices on our people." 

^ Be of good comfort, brother," said the physidan; ^ thou canst 
deal with the Nazarenes as one possessing the mammon of 
unrighteousness, and canst therefore purduiae inmiunity at their 
han& — it rules the savage minds €i those ungodly .men, even as 
the signet of the mighty Solomon was said to command the evil 
genii. — But what poor wretch comes hither upon his crutches, 
desiring, as I tliink, some speech of me! -^Friend," continued 
the physician, addressing Higg, the son of &iell, ^I refuse thee 
n6t the aid of mine art, but I relieve not with one asper those 
who beg for alms upon the hi^way. Out upon thee ! — Hast 
thou the palsy in thy legs I then let ttiy hands work for thy live- 
lihood ; for, albeit thou be'st unfit for a speedy post, or for a 
careful shepherd, or for ihe warfare, or for tiie service of a hasty 
master, yet there be occupations-^ How now, brother I" said h^ 
interrupting his harangue to look towards Isaac, who had but 
glanced at the scroll which Higg offered, when, uttering a deep 
proan, he fell from his mule like a dying man, and lay f<»r a minute 
msensible. 

The Rabbi now dismounted in great alarm, and hastily applied 
the remedies which his art suggested for the recovery of his com* 
panion. He had even taken from his pocket a cupping apparatus 
and was about to proceed to phlebotomy, when Uie object of his 
anxious solicitude suddenly revived ; lyit it was to dash his cap 
f^m his head, and to throw dust on his gray hairs. The physir 
cian was at first inclined to ascribe this sudden and violent 
emotion to the effects of insanity ; and, adhering to his orieiB^ 
purpose, began once again to handle his implements. But tmt0 
soon convinced him of his error. 

^ Child of my sorrow," he said, " well shouldst thou be calM 
Benoni, instead of Rebecca ! Why should thy death bring dp«| 
my grs^ hairs to the grave, tiU, in the bitterness of my Jieai^) 
eurse c!od and die !" 

• iJapult I e. hone ; in a mora Umitodjwon, work-hone. .. ^ 
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^ Brother," said the Babbi, in great snrpriae, *' art thou a father 
m Israel, and dost thou utter words like unto these 1 — I tmst 
that the child of thy house yet liveth V 

^ She livetfa,^' answered Isaac ; '^ but it is as Daniel, who was 
called Belteshazzar, even when within the den of the lions. She 
is captive unto those men of Belial, and they wiU wreak their 
cruelty upon her, sparing neither for her youth nor h^ comely 
fiivour. Oh ! she was as a crown of green pahns to my gray 
locks; and she must wither in a night, like the gourd of JomUi ! 
— GMld of my lore! — child of my old age! — oh, Rebecca, 
daughter of Rachel ! the darkness of the shadow of death hath 
encompassed thee." 

^ Yet read the scroll,** said the Rabbi ; *^ peradventure it may 
be that we may yet find out a way of deliverance." 

^ Do thou read, brother,** answered Isaac, ** for mine eyes are 
as a fountain of water.** 

The phyedcian read, but in thdr native language, the following 
words: — 

<^ To Isaac, the son of Adonikam, whom the Gentiles call Isaac 
of York, peace and the blessing of the promise be multiplied unto 
thee ! — My fath^, I am as one doomed to die for that which my 
soul knoweth not — even for the crime of witchcraft. My father, 
if a strong man can be found to do battie for my cause with sword 
and spear, according to the custom of the Nazarenes, and that 
within the lists of Templestowe, on the third day from this time, 
peradventure our fathers* God will give him strength to defend 
the innocent, and her who hath none to help her. But if this 
may not be, let the virgins of our people mourn for me as for one 
cast off, and for the h^ that is stricken by the hunter, and fcnr 
the flower which is cut down by the scythe of the mower. Where- 
fore, look now what thou doest, and whether there be any rescue. 
One Nazarene warrior mieht indeed bear arms in my behalf, 
even Wilfred, son of Cednc, whom tiie Gentiles call Ivanhoe. 
But he may not yet endure the weight of his armour. Neverthe- 
less, send the tidings unto him, my father ; for he hath favour 
among the strong men of his people, and as he was our com- 
panion in tiie house of bondage, he may find some one to do battie 
for my sake. And say unto him, even unto him, even unto Wil- 
fired, the son of Cedric, tiiat if Rebecca Uve, or if Rebecca die, 
she Hveth or dieth wholly free of the guilt she is charged withal. 
And if it be the will of Qtod that thou dialt be deprived of thy 
dan^ter, do not thou tarry, old man, in this land of bloodshed 
and cruelty ; but betake thyself to Cordova, where thy brother 
fiveth in safety, under the shaidow of the throne, even of the throne 
of Boabdil the Saracen ; for less cruel are tiie cruelties of the 
Moors unto the race of Jacob, than the cruelties of the Nazarenes 
of England." 

Isaac listened with tolerable composure while Ben Samud read 
the letter, and then a^^ain resumed the gestures and exclamations 
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of Oriental sorow, tearing his gumentB, besprinlding his head 
with dust, and ejaculating, ^ My daughter ! my daughter ! flesh 
of my fle^ and bone of my bone !" 

^ Yet," said the Rabbi, ^take courage, for this grief availeih 
nothing. Gird up thy loins, and seek out this Wim«d, the son of 
Gedrio. It may be he will help thee with counsel or with strength ; 
for the youth hath favour in the eyes of Richard, called of the 
Nazaienes Cosur-de-Lion, and the tidings that he hath returned 
are constant in the land. It nuiy be that he may obtain his letter, 
aud his signet, commanding these men of blood, who take their 
name from the Temple to the dishonour thereof, that they proceed 
not in their purposed wickedness.*' 

" 1 will seek nim out,*" said Isaac, << for he is a good youth, 
and hath compassion for Hie pidle of Jacob. But he cannot bear 
his armour, and what other Christian shall do battle for the 
oppressed of Zion !" 

^ Nay, but," said the Rabbi, *^ thou speakest as one that knoweth 
not the Gentiles. With gold shalt thou buy their valour, even ag 
with gold tnou buyest thine own safety. Be of good courage, and 
do thou set forward to find out this Wilfred of Ivanhoe. I will 
also up and be doing, for great sin it were to leave thee in thy 
calamity. I will hie me to the city of York, where many warriors 
and strong men are assembled, and doubt not I'wiU find among 
them some one who will do battle for thy daughter ; for gold is 
their god, and for riches will they pawn their lives as well as their 
lands. — Thou wilt fulfil, my brother, such promise as I may 
make, unto them in thy name I" 

*' Assuredly, brother," said Isaac, ^ and Heaven be praised that 
raised me up a comforter in my misery. Howbeit, grant them 
not their full demand at once, for thou shalt find it tiie quality of 
this accursed people that they will ask pounds, and peradventure 
accept of ounces — Nevertheless, be it as thou wiliest, for I am 
distracted in this thing, and what would my gold avail me if the 
child of my love should perish t" 

« Farewell," said the physician, <* and may it be to thee as thy 
heart deaireth." 

They embraced accordingly, and departed on their several 
roads. The crippled peasant remained for some time looking 
after them. 

'' These dog-Jews 1" said he ; ^ to take no more notice of a free 
guild-brother, than if I were a bond sUve or a Turk, or a circum- 
cised Hebrew like themselves 1 They might have flung me a 
mancus or two, however. I was not obliged to bring their 
unhallowed scrawls, and run the risk of being bewitched, as more 
folks than one told me. And what care I for the bit of f;old that 
the wench gave me, if I am to come to harm from the pnest next 
Easter at confession, and be obliged to give him twice as much to 
make it up with him, and be caJled the Jew's flyins post aU mj 
life, as it may hap, into tiie barj^aiu 2 I ^ink I was oewitobfti^ 
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eamett when I was beside tiie girl ! — Bui it was always so with 
Jew or Grentile, whoBoever came near her — none conld stay when 
she had an errand to «> — and still, whenever I think of her, I 
woold give shop and tools to save her life." v^ 



CHAPTER XL. 

/""^ O maid, unrelenting and cold as thou art* 

^ My boaom is proud as thine own. 

SSWABD. 

It was in the twilight of the day when her trial, if it conld be 
called such, had taken place, that a low knock was heard at the 
door of Rebecca's prison-chamber. It disturbed not the inmate, 
who was then eneaged in the evening prayer recommended by her 
religion, and which concluded with a hymn we have ventured thus 
to translate into English. 

When Israel, of the Loed beloTed, 

Out of the land of bondage, came. 
Her father's God before her moved, 

An awful guide, in smoke and flame. 
By day, along the ostonish'd lands 

The cloudy pillar glided slow ; 
Bynight, Arabia's crimsou'd sands 

Retum'd the fiery column's glow. 

There rose the choral hymn of praise, 

And trump and timbrel answer'd keen. 
And Zion's daughters pour'd their lays. 

With priest's and warrior's voice between. 
No portents now our foes amaze. 

Forsaken Israel wanders lone ; 
Our fethers would not know Thy ways, 

And Thou hast left tliem to their own. 



But, present still, though now unseen ; 

When brightly shines the prospercus day. 
Be thoughts of Thkb a cloudy screen 

To temper the deceitful ray. 
And oh, when stoops on Jumih's path 

In shade and storm the frequent night. 
Be Thou, long-suffering, slow to wrath, 

A burning, and a shining light I 

Onr harps we left by Babel's streams. 

The tyrant's Jest, the Gentile's scorn ; 
No censer round our altar beams. 

And mute our timbrel, tnunp, and hom. 
But Thou hast said, the blood of goat, 

The flesh of rams, I will not prise ; 
A contrite heart, an humble thought, 

Are mine accepted sacrifice. 

When the sounds of Rebecca's devotional hymn had £ed away 
1 silence, the low knock at the door was again renewed, ^ Enter," 
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she said, ''if th<m art » Mend; and if a fbe^ I haTe not the msaiw 
of refusing ^hy entrance." 

^I am," said Brian de Bois-Goilbert, entering the i^>art> 
ment, ** fi^end or foe^ Reheoea, as the event of this interview shall 
make me.*' 

Alarmed at the sig^t of this man, whose licentioas passion she 
considered as the root of her misfortunes, Rebecca drew backward 
with a cautious and alarmed, yet not a timorous demeanour^ into 
the farthest comer of the apartment, as if determined to retreat 
as fur as she could, but to stand her ground when retreat became 
no longer possible. She drew herself into an attitude not of 
defiance, but of resolution, as one that would avoid provoking 
assault, yet was resolute to repel it, being offered, to the utmost 
of her power. • 

« You have no reason to fear me, Rebecca^" said the Ten^lar; 
<* or if I must so qualify my speech, you have at least now no 
reason to fear me." 

^ I fear you not. Sir Knight," replied Rebecca, althou^ her 
short-drawn breath seemed to belie the heroism of her accents ; 
^ my trust is strong, and I fear Ihee not." 

" You have no cause," answered Bois-Guilbert, gravely ; ** my 
former frantic attempts you have not now to dread. Within your 
call are guards, over whom I have no authority. They are 
designed to conduct you to death, Rebecca, yet would not suffer 
you to be insulted by any one, even by me, were my frenzy — 
for frenzy it is — to urge me so far." 

^ May Heaven be praised !" said the Jewess ; ^ death is the 
least of my apprehensions in this den of eviL" 

" Ay," replied the Templar, " the idea of death is easUy received 
by the courageous mind, when the road to it is sudden and open. 
A thrust with a lance, a stroke with a sword, were to me little — 
To you, a spring from a dizzy battlement, a stroke with a sharp 
poniard, has no terrors, compared wiUi what either thinks dis- 
grace. Mark me — I say this — perhaps mine own sentiments of 
honour are not less fantastic, Rebecca, than thine are ; but we 
know alike how to die for them." 

^ Unhappy man," said the Jewess ; *^ and art thou condemned 
to expose thy life for principles, of which ihy sober judgment 
does not acknowledge the solidity I Surely this is a parting with 
your treasure for that which ia not bread — but deem not so of 
me. Thy resolution may fluctuate on the wild and changdnl 
billows of human opinion, but mine is anchored on the Rode of 
Ages." 

^Silence, maiden," answered the TempUir; ''such disoonrse 
now avails but little. Thou art condemned to die not a sudden 
and easy death, such as misery chooses, and despair welcomes^ 
but a slow, wretched, protracted course of torture, suited to wImiI 
the diab(^cal bigotry of these men calls thy crime " 

*' And to whom — if such my fate — to whom do I owe ttitl^ > 
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Bdid Rebecca; ^sorely only to him, who, for a most selfish and 
brutal cause, dragged me hither, and who now, for some unknown 
purpose of his own, strives to exaggerate the wretched fitite to 
which he exposed me.** 

*^ Think not,** said the Templar, ^ that I haye so exposed thee; 
I would have bucklered thee against such danger with my own 
bosom, as freely as ever I exposed it to the shafts which had 
otherwise reached thy life.*' 

^ Had thy purpose been the honourable protection of the inno* 
cent,'* said Kebecca, ^ I had thanked thee for thy care — as it is^ 
thou hast claimed merit for it so often, that I tell thee life is worth 
nothing to me, preserved at the price which thou wouldst exact 
for it." 

^ Truce with thine upbraidings, Rebecca," said the Templar ; 
*^ Lhave my own cause of grief, and brook not that thy reproaches 
should add to it.'* 

^ What is thy purpose, then. Sir Knight !" sud the Jewess ; 
''speak it briefly. — If thou hast aught to do, save to witness 
the misery thou hast caused, let me know it ; and then, if so it 
please you, leave me to myself — the step between thne and 
eternity is short but terrible, and I have few moments to prepare 
for it." 

*^\ perceive, Rebecca," said Bois-Guilbert, ''that thou dost 
continue to burden me with the charge of dis^:«sses, which most 
fJEun would I liave prevented." 

" ^ Knight," said Rebecca, " I would avoid reproaches — But 
what is more certain than that I owe my death to thine unbridled 
passion I" 

"You err — you err," — said the Templar, hastily, "if you 
impute what I could neither foresee nor prevent to my purpose or 
agency. — Could I guess the unexpected arrival of yon dotard, 
whom some flashes of frantic valour, and the praises yielded by 
fools to the stupid self-torments of an ascetic, have raised for the 
present above his own merits, above common sense, above me, 
and above the hundreds of our Order, who think and feel as men 
free from such silly and fantastic prejudices as are the grounds of 
his opinions and actions I" 

" Yet," said Rebecca, "you sate a judge upon me, innocent — 
most innocent — as you knew me to be — you concurred in my 
condenmation, and, if I aright understood, are yourself to appear 
in arms to assert my guilt, and assure my punishment." 

"Thy patience, maiden," replied the Templar. — "No race 
knows so well as thine own tribes how to submit to the time, 
and BO to trim their bark as to make advantage even of an adverse 
wind." 

" Lamented be the hour," said Rebecca, " that has taught such 
art to the house of Israel 1 but adversity bends the heart as fire 
boEids the stubborn steel, and those who are no longer their own 
governofs, aad the denizens of thdr own free independent state. 
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traath befoe stmigen. It is our cane, Sir Kni^ift^ 
deserred, doubtlesBy .by oar own misdeeds and those of our 
ikdMra ; but yon — yon who boast your freedom as yomr birth* 
ri^t, how much deeper is yoor disgrace when you stoop to sooth* 
me prejndices of otbBra, and tiiat against your own oonviction 1*' 

** Yoor words are bitter, Rebecca,*' said Bois-Grtdlbert, pacing 
tiie apartment with impatioioe, ^ but I came not hither to bandy 
reproaches with yon. — Know that Bois-Guilbert yields not to 
created man, althioudi drcumstanoes may for a time induce him 
to alter his {dan. otB win is the mountain stream, which may 
indeed be turned for a little space aside by the rock, but fails not 
to find its course to the ocean. That scroll which warned thee 
to demand a diampion, from whom oouldst thou think it came, if 
not from Bois-Guilbert I in idiom else oouldst thou hare excited 
■ndimterestr 

** A brief respite from instant death," said Rebecca, ^ which 
will little aTail me — was this all thou ctmldst do for one, on 
whose head thou hast heaped sorrow, and whom thou hast brought 
near ey^i to the'verge of the tomb !** 

^No, maiden," said Bois-Guilbert, ''this was not all that I 
purposed. liad it not been for the accursed interference of yon 
ranatinal dotard, and the iocA. of Goodalricke, who, being a Tern- 
idar, affects to think and judge according to tiie ordinary rules of 
humanity, the office of the c£ampion Defender had deyolved, not 
on a Preceptor, but on a Companicm of the Order. Then I 
myself — such was my purpose — had, on the sounding of the 
trumpet, appeared in the liste as thy champion, disguised indeed 
in the fiishion of a roving knight, who seeks adventures to prove 
his shield and spear ; and then, let Beaumanoir have chosen not 
<me, but two or three of the brethren here assembled, I had not 
doubted to cast them out of the saddle with my single lance. 
Thus, Rebecca, should thine innocence have been avouched, and 
to thhie own gratitude would I have trusted for the reward oi my 
victory.** 

^This, Sir Knight,** said Rebecca, <<is but idle boasting— > a 
brag of what you would have done had you not found it conve- 
nient to do otherwise. You received my glove, and my champion, 
if a creature so desolate can find one, mi^ encounter your lance 
in the lists — yet you would assume the air of my friend and pro- 
tector !" 

** Thy friend and protector,** said the Templar, gravely, ^ i 
will yet be — but mara at what risk, or rather at what certainty, 
of dishonour ; and then blame me not if I make my stipulations, 
before I offer up all that I have hitherto held dear, to save the lifi» 
of a Jewish maiden.** 

<" Speak,** said Rebecca; <« I understand thee not'* 
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bme and rank — lose that which is the breath of my nostrils, tlie 
esteem, I mean, in which I am held by my brethren, and the hopes 
I have of succeeding to that mighty authority, which is now wielded 
by the bigoted dotard Lucas de Beaumanoir, but of which I should 
make a far different use. Such is my certain doom, except J 
appear in arms against thy cause. Accursed be he of Groodal- 
ricke, who baited Siis trap for me } and doubly accursed Albert 
de Malvoisin, who withheld me from the resolution I had formed, 
of hurling back the glove at the face of the superstitious and 
superannuated fool, who listened to a charge so absurd and 
against a creature so high in mind, and so lovely in form as then 
artr 

^ And what now avails rant or flattery f answered Rebecca. 
** Thou hast made thy choice between causing to be shed the blood 
of an innocent woman, or of endangering tfame own earthly state 
and earthly hopes — What avails it tq reckon together I — thy 
choice is made.'* 

** No, Rebecca," said the knight, in a softer tone, and drawing 
nearer towards her ; "my choice is not made — nay, mark, it is 
thine to nuike the election. If I appear in the lists, I must 
maintain my name in arms ; and if I do so, championed or un- 
championed, thou diest by the stake and faggot, for were lives not 
the knight who hath coped with me in arms on equal issue, or on 
terms of vantage, save Richard Coeur-de-Lion, and his minion of 
Ivanhoe. Ivamioe, as thou well knowest, is unable to bear his 
corslet, and Richard is in a foreign prison. If I appear, then thou 
diest, even although thy charms should instigate some hot-headed 
youth to enter the lists in thy defence." 

'' And what avails repeating this so often V* said Rebecca. 

" Mtich," replied the Templar ; ** for thou must learn to look 
at thy fate on every side." 

' " Well, then, turn the tapestry," said the Jewess, ** and let me 
see the other side." 

" If I appear," said Bois-Guilbert, " in the fatal lists, thou diest 
by a slow and cruel death, in pain such as they say is destined to 
the guilty hereafter. But if I appear not, then am I a degradet 
and dishonoured knight, accused of witchcraft and of communion 
with infidels — the illustrious name, which has grown yet more so 
under my wearing, becomes a hissing and a reproach. I lose 
fame, I lose honour, I lose the prospect of such greatness as scarce 
emperors attain to — I sacrifice mighty ambition, I destroy schemes 
built as high as the mountains with which heathens say their 
heaven was once nearly scaled — and yet, Rebecca," he added, 
throwing himself at her feet, " this greatness will I sacrifice, this 
fame will I renounce, this power wm I forego, even now when it 
is half within my grasp, if uiou wilt say, Bois-Guilbert, I receive 
<hee for my lover.** 

^ Think not of such foolishness, Sir Knight," answered Rebecca, 
*l»ot hasten to the Resent^ the Queen Mother, and to Prino« 
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' John — liiej eamioty in honour to the Engfish crown, allow ol tfa* 
proceedings of your Grand Master. So shall you give me pro- 
tection without sacrifice on your part, or the pretext of requiring 
any requital from me." 

** With these I deal not," he continued, holding the train of 
her robe — ''i^ is thee only I address ; and what can countar- 
balanoe thy choice I Bethink thee, were I a fiend, yet death is a 
worse, and it is death who is my rival.** 

<^ I weigh not these evils,** said Rebecca, afindd to provoke the 
wild knight, yet equally determined neither to endure his passion, 
nor even feign to endure it. '^ Be a man, be a Christian 1 I^ 
indeed, thy faith recommends that mercy which rather your 
tongues than your actions pretend, save me from this dreadful 
death, without seeking a requital which would change thy mag- 
nanimity into base barter." 

^ No, damsel !" said the proud Templar, springing up, ^ thou 
ahalt not thus impose on me — if I renounce present fame, and 
future ambition, I renounce it for thy sake, and we will escape 
in company. Listen to me, Rebecca,*' he said, again softening 
his tone; ^England, — Europe, — is not the world. There are 
spheres in which we may act, ample enough even for my ambi- 
tion. We will go to Palestine, where Ck)nrade, Marquis of Mont- 
serrat, is my friend — a friend free as myself from the doting 
scruples which fetter our free-bom reason — rather with SaJadin 
will we league ourselves, than endure the scorn of the bigots 
whom we contemn. — I will form new paths to greatness,** he 
continued, again traversing the room wilh ha^ty strides — ** Europe 
shall hear the loud step of him she has driven from her sons ! — 
Not the millions whom her crusaders send to slaughter, can do sa 
much to defend Palestine — not the sabres of the thousands and 
ten thousands of Saracens can hew their way so deep into that land 
for which nations are striving, as the strength and policy of me 
and those brethren, who, in despite of yonder old bigot, will adhere 
to me in good and evil. Thou shaJt be a queen, Rebecca — on 
Mount Carmel shall we pitch the throne which my valour wiQ 
gain for you, and I will exchange my long-desu:ed bato<m for a 
sceptre I** 

^ A dream,'* said Rebecca ; ^ an empty vision of the nig^t, whidi, 
were it a waking reality, affects me not. Enough that the power 
which thou mightest acquire, I will never share ; nor hold I so 
light of country or religious faith, as to esteem him who is willing 
to barter these ties, and cast away the bonds of the Order (S 
which he is a sworn member, in order to gratify 'an unruly 
passion for the daughter of anotiier people. — Put not a price ob 
my deliverance. Sir Knight — sell not a deed of generosity •<-<• 
protect the oppressed for the sake of charity, and not for a adfiak 
advantage — Gro to the throne of Englaiid ; Richard doU Ustenl^ 
my app^ from these emel men.** 

<" Never, Rebecca I'* said the TempUr, fiercely. << If IrenoMM^ 
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my Order, for tliee alone will I renounce it — Ambition shaU 
remain miiie, if thou refuse my love ; I will not be fooled on all 
hands. — Stoop my crest to Ridiard ! — ask a boon of that heart 
of nride ! — Never, Rebecca, wiU I place the Order of the Temple 
at his feet in my person. I may forsake the Order, I never will 
degrade or betray it." 

^ Now God be gracious to me,*' said Rebecca, '* for the succour 
of man is well-nini hopeless !" 

^ It is indeed,*' said the Templar ; ** for, proud as thou art, thou 
hast in me found thy match. If I enter me lists with my spear 
in rest, think not any human consideration shall prevetit my 
patting forth my strength ; and think then upon thine own fate 
— to me the dreadful death of the worst of criminals — to be 
consumed upon a blazing pile — dispersed to the elements of 
which our strange forms are so mystically composed — not a 
relic left of that graceful frame, from which we could say this 
lived and moved 1 — Rebecca, it is not in woman to sustain this 
prospect — thou wilt yield to my suit.*' 

** Bois-Guilbert," answered the Jewess, *' thou knowest not the 
heart of woman, or hast only conversed with those who are lost 
to her best feelings. X tell thee, proud Templar, that not in thy 
fiercest battles hast thou displayed more of thy vaunted courage, 
than has been shewn by a woman when called upon to suffer by 
affection or duty. I am myself a woman, tenderly nurtured, 
naturally fearful of danger, and impatient of pain — yet, when we 
enter those fatal lists, thou to fight and I to suffer, I feel the 
strong assurance within me, that my courage shall mount higher 
than thine. Farewell — I waste no more words on thee ; the 
time tiiat remains on earth to the daughter of Jacob must be 
otherwise spent — die must seek the Comforter, who may hide 
his face from his people, but who ever opens his ear to the cry of 
those who seek him in sincerity and in truth." 

^ We part then thus V* said the Templar after a short pause ; 
^ would to Heaven we had never met, or that thou hadst been 
noble in birth and Christian in faith I — Nay, by Heaven I when 
I gaze on thee, and think when and how we are next to meet, I 
could even vneh myself one of thine own degraded nation ; my 
hand conversant with ingots and shekels, instead of spear and 
shield ; my head bent down before eadi petty noble, and my look 
only terrible tq^e shivering and bankrupt debtor — this could 
I wish, Rebelhsa, to be near to thee in life^ and to escape the 
fearful share I must have in thy death." 

** Thou hast spoken the Jew," said Rebecca, ** as the persecu- 
tion of sudi as thou art has made him* Heaven in ire has driven 
him from his country, but industry has opened to him the only 
road to power and to influence, which oppreanon has left un- 
barred. Read the ancient history of the people of 6rod, and tell 
me if those, by whom Jehovah wrought such marvels among the 
natbns, were then a people of misers and usurers I — And Imow. 
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C.d knight, we number names amongst ns to which your 
ted northern nobiUty is as the gourd compared with the 
cedar — names that ascend far back to those high times when the 
Divine Presence shook the mercynseat between the cherubim, 
and which derive their splendour from no earthly prince, but 
from the awful Voice, which bade their fathers be nearest of the 
congregation to the Vision — Such were the princes of the House 
of Jacob." 

Rebecca's colour rose as she boasted the ancient glories of 
her race, but "faded as she added, with a sigh, *^ Such were the 
princes of Judah, now such no more ! — They are trampled 
down like the shorn grass, and mixed with ^e mire of the 
ways. Yet there are tiiose among them who shame not such 
hi^ descent, and of such shall be £e daughter of Isaac the son 
of Adonikam ! Farewell ! I envy not thy blood-won honours — I 
envy not thy barbarous descent from northern heathens — I envy 
thee not* thy faith, which is ever in thy mouth, but never in thy 
heart nor in thy practice." 

"There is a spell on me, by Heaven!" said Bois-Guilbert. 
" I almost think yon besotted skeleton spoke truth, and that the 
reluctance with which I part from tbee has something in it 
more than is natural. — Fair creature !" he said, approaching 
near her, but with great respect, — "so young, so beautiful, so 
fearless of death ! and yet doomed to die, and with infamy and 
agony. Who would not weep for thee! — The tear, that has 
been a stranger to these eyelids for twenty years, moistens them 
as I gaze on thee. But it must be — nothing may now save thy 
hfe. Thou and I are but the blind instruments of some irresis- 
tible fatality, that hurries us along, like goodly vessels driving 
before the storm, which are dashed against each other, and so 
perish. Forgive me, then, and let us part, at least, as friends 
part. I have assailed thy resolution in vain, and mine own ia 
fixed as the adamantine decrees of fate." 

" Thus," said Rebecca, " do men throw on fate the issue of 
their own wild passions. But I do forgive thee, Bois-Guilbert, 
though the author of my early death. There are noble things 
which cross over thy powerful mind ; but it is the garden of the 
sluggard, and tiie weeds have rushed up, and conspired to choke 
the fair and wholesome blossom." 

" Yes," said the Templar, " I am, Rebecca, as thou hast spf :. 
ken me, untaught, untamed — and proud, that, amidst a shoal ai 
empty fools and crafty bigots, I have attained the pre-eminent 
fortitude that places me ^^ove them. I have been a diild of 
battle from my youth upward, high in my views, steady and 
inflexible in pursuing them. Such must I remain — proud. In- 
flexible, and unchanging ; and of this the worlds shall have ptoolL 
— But thou forgivest me, Rebecca !" 

" As freely as ever victim forgave her executioner." 

" Farewell, then," said the Templar, and left the apartmie&t» 
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The Preceptor Albert waited impatiently in an adjacent cham- 
ber the retm*n of Bois-GuUbert 

^ Thou hast tarried long/' he said ; ** I hare been as if stretched 
on red-hot iron with very impatience. What if the Grand 
Master, or his spy Conrade, had come hither 1 I had paid dear 
for my complaiumce. — But what ails thee, brother f — Thy step 
totters, thy brow is as black as night Art thou well, Bois-Guil- 
bert r 

« Ay," answered the Templar, **a8 well as the wretch who is 
doomed to die within an hour. — Nay, by the rood, not half so 
w^ — for there be those in such state, who can lay down life 
like a cast-off garment. By Heaven, Malvoisin, yonder giri hath 
well-nigh unmanned me. I am half resolved to go to the Grand 
Master, abjure the Order to his very teeth, and refuse to act the 
brutality which his tyranny, has imposed on me." 

^Thou art mad," answered Malvoiain; ''thou roayest thus 
indeed utterly ruin thyself, but canst not even find a chance 
thereby to save the life of this Jewess, which seems so precious 
in thine eyes. Beaumanoir will name another of the Order to 
defend his judgment in thy place, and the accused will as 
assuredly pwish as if thou hadst taken the duty imposed on 
thee." 

^ 'Tis fiilse — I will*myself take arms in her behalf," answered 
the T^nplar, haughtily ; ''and should I do so, I think, Malvoisin, 
Ihat thou knowest not one of the Order, who will keep his saddle 
before the point of my lance." 

" Ay, but thou forgettest," said the wily adviser, " thoji wOt 
have neither leisure nor opportunity to execute this mad project. 
Gk> to Lucas Beaumanoir, and say thou hast renounced thy vow 
of obedience, and see how long the despotic old man will leave 
thee in personal freedom. The words shall scarce have left thy 
lips, ere thou wilt either be an hundred feet under ground, in the 
dungeon of the Preoeptory, to abide trial as a recreant knight ; 
or, u his opinion holds concerning thy possession, thou wilt be 
enjoying straw, darkness, and chiuns, in some distant convent 
oeU, stunned with exorcisms, and drenched with holy water, to 
expel the foul fiend which hath obtained dominion over thee. 
Thou must to the lists, Brian^ or thou art a lost and dishonoured 



« I will break forth and fly," said Bois-Guilbert — *' fly to some 
<* tant land, to which folly and fiinatidsm have not yet found 
tneir way. No drop of the blood of this most excellent creature 
shall be sfnlled by my sanction." 

" Thou canst not fly," said the Preceptor; ''thy ravings ha\e 
excited suspicion, and thou wilt not be permitted to leave the 
Preceptory. Gk> and make the essay — present thyseMbefore 
th« gate, and command the bridge to be lowered, and nj[ what 

i answer thou shalt receive. — Thou art surprised and Rended ; 

i but is it not the better for thee ! Wert thou to fly» what would 
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ensue but the reversal of thy arms, the dishonour of thine anoes- 
tf-y, tlie degradation of thy rank! — Think on it. Where sliall 
thiue old companions in arms hide their heads when Brian de 
Bois-Guilbert, the best lance of the Templars, is proclaimed 
recreant, amid the hisses of the assembled people ! What grief 
will be at the Court of France ! With what joy will the haughty 
Richard hear the news, that the knight that set him hard in 
Palestine, and well-nigh darkened his renown, has lost fame and 
honour for a Jewish girl, whom he could not even save by so 
costly a sacrifice !" 

'* Malyoiain,** said tlie Knight, " I thank thee — thou hast 
touched the string at which my heart most readily thriHs ! — Come 
of it what may, recreant shall never be added to Hhe name <^ 
Bois-Guilbert. Would to God, Richard, or any of his vaunting 
minions of England, woidd appear in these lists ! But they will 
be empty — no one will risk to break a lance for the innocent, the 
forlorn.'* 

" The better for thee, if it prove so,'* said the Preceptor ; *• if no 
cliampion appears, it is not by thy means that this unlucky damsel 
shall die, but by the doom of the Grand Master, with whom rests 
all the blame, and who will count that blame for praise and com- 
mendation." 

« True," said Bois-Guilbert ; '^ if no chittnpion appears, I am 
but a part of the pageant, sitting indeed on horseback in the lists, 
but having no part m what is to follow." 

^ None whatever,** said Malvoisin ; ** no more than the armed 
. image of Saint Greoige when it makes part of a procession." 

"Well, I will resume my resolution,** rephed the haughty 
Templar. ^' She has despised me — repulsed me — reviled me — 
And wherefore should I offer up for her whatever of estimation 
I have in the opinion of others \ Malvoisin, I will uppear in the 
lists.** 

He left the apartment hastily as he uttered these words, and 
the Preceptor followed, to watch and confirm him in his resolution; 
for in Bois-Guilbert*s fame he had himself a strong interest, 
expecting much advantage from his being one day at me head of 
the Order, not to mention the preferment of which Mont-Fitdiet 
had given him hopes, on condition he would forward the condem- 
nation of the unfortunate Rebecca. Yet although, in combating 
his friend's better feelings, he possessed all the advantage which 
a wily, composed, selfish ^position has over a man agitated by 
strong and contending passions, it required all Malvoisin*8 art to 
keep Bois-Guilbert steady to the purpose he had prevailed on him 
to adopt. He was obliged to watch him closely to prevent Ins 
resuming his purpose of flight, to intercept his conununiratiMi 
with thgriGrand Master, lest he should come to an open 
with h^Hiperior, and to renew, from time to time, the 
imeM by which he endeavoured to s' 
I on tiiis occaiuon, Bois-G 
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•eoelerating or ensuring the fate of Rebecca, would follow the 

only cour 

diflgraoe. 



only course by which he could save himself from degradation and ] 



r> 



CHAPTER XLI. 



Shadows avwint ! — Richard's himself again. 

BiiihardnL 



When the Black Knight — for it becomes necessary to resume 
the train of his adventures — left the Trysting-tree of &e generous 
Outlaw, he held his way straight to a neighbouring religious house, 
of small extent and revenue, called the Priory of Saint Botolph, 
to which the wounded Ivanhoe had been removed when the castle 
was taken, under the guidance of the faithful Gurth, and the 
magnanimous Wamba. It is unnecessary at present to mention 
what took place in the interim betwixt Wilfred and his deliverer ; 
suffice it to say, that after long and grave communication, mes- 
sengers were despatched by the Prior in several directions, and 
that on the succeeding morning the Black Knight was about to 
set forth on his journey, accompanied by the jester Wamba, who 
attended as his guide/ 

" We will meet," he said to Ivanhoe, ^ at Coningsburgh, the 
castle of the deceased Athelstane, since there thy mther Cedric 
holds the funeral feast for his noble relation. I would see 
your Saxon kindred together. Sir Wilfred, and become better 
acquainted with them tbm heretofore. Thou also wilt meet me; 
and it shall be my task to reconcile thee to thy father." 

So saying, he took an affectionate farewell of Ivanhoe, who 
expressed an anxious desire to attend upon his deliverer. But 
the Black Knight would not listen to the proposal. 

^Rest this day; thou wilt have scarce strength enough to 
travel on the next I will have no guide with me but honest 
Wamba, who can play priest or fool as I shall be most in the 
hnmour.'* 

*• And T," said Wamba, ** will attend you with all my heart. 
I would fam see the feasting at the funeral of Athelstane ; for, 
if it be not full and frequent, he will rise from the dead to 
rebuke cook, sewer, and cupbearer ; and that were a sight worth 
seeing. Always, Sir Knight, I will trust your valour with " 
making my excuse to my master Cedric, in case mine own wit 
should fail." 

^ And how should my poor valour succeed. Sir Jester, when 
thy light wit halts 1 — resolve me tiiat." 

'' Wit, Sir Knight," replied the Jester, ^ may do mu^^ He is 
ft quick, apprehensive knave, who sees his neighbour's Bad sidt^r, 
and knows how to keep the lee-gage when his passions lEe blow- 
ing hi£^ But valour is a sturdy fellow« that makes aU ^lit He 
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rows against both wind and tide, and makes way notwithstanding ; 
and, merefore, good Sir Knight, while I take advantage of the 
fair weather in our noble master's temper^ I will expe^ yon to 
bestir yourself when it grows rough.'* 

^ Sir Knight of tiie Fetterlock, since it is your pleasure so to be 
distinguished," said Jyanhoe, '^ I fear me you have chosen a 
talkatiye and a troublesome fool to be your guide. But he knows 
evesry path and alley in the woods as well as e'er a hunter who 
frequents them ; and the poor knave, as thou hast partly seen, is 
as mithful as steel." 

" Nay," said the Knight, ^ an he have the gift of shewing mv 
road, I shall not grumble with him that he deores to make it 
pleasant. — Fare uiee well, kind Wilfred — I charge thee not to 
attempt to travel till to-morrow at earliest" 

So saying, he extended his hand to Ivanhoe, who pressed it to 
his lips, took leave of the Prior, mounted his horse, and departed, 
with Wamba for his companion. Ivanhoe followed them with 
his eyes, until they were lost in the shades of the surrounding 
forest, and then returned into the convent. 

But shortly after matin-song, he requested to see the Prior. 
The old man came in haste, and inquired anxiously after the 
state of his health. 

" It is better," he said, " than my fondest hope could have 
anticipated ; either my womid has be^ slighter than the effusion 
of blood led me to suppose, or this balsam hath wrought a 
wonderful cure upon it. I feel already as if I could bear my 
corslet ; and so much the better, for thoughts pass in my mind 
which render me unwilling to remain here longer in inactivity." 

*< Now, the saints forbid," said the Prior, ^ that the son of the 
Saxon Cedric should leave our convent ere his wounds were 
healed I It were shame to our profession were we to suffer it." 

" Nor would I desire to leave your hospitable roof, venerable 
father," said Ivanhoe, ^ did I not feel myself able to endure the 
journey, and compelled to undertake it." 

^ And what can have urged you to so sadden a departure !" 
said the Prior. 

" Have you never, holy father," answered tfae Knight, " felt an 
apprehension of approaching evil, for which you in vain attempted 
to assign a cause 1 — Have you never found your mind darkened 
like the sunny landscape, by the sudden cloud, which augurs a 
coming tempest ? — And thinkest thou not that such impulses are 
deserving of attention, as being the hints of our guardian spiiiti^ 
that danger is impending 1" 

*^ I may not deny," said the Prior, crossing himself, ^ thatsndi 
things have been, and have been of Heaven ; but then, such oom* 
munic^lns have had a visibly useful scope and tendency. But 
thou, ^^Hded as thou art, what avails it uou shonldst follow llie 
steps of flm whom thou couldst not aid, were he to be assaulted f* 

^ Prior," said Ivanhoe, '' thou dost mistake — I am 
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•noogli to exehange buffets with any who will chaUenge me to 
sach a traffic. — But were it otherwise, may I not aid mm were 
he in danger, by other means than by force of arms ? It is but 
too well known that the Saxons love not the Norman race, and 
who knows what may be the issue, if he break in upon them 
when tiieir hearts are irritated by die death of Athelstane, and 
their heads heated by the carousal in ;ehich they will indulge 
themselves 1 I hold his entrance among them at such a moment 
most perilous, and I am resolved to share or avert the danger ; 
which, that I may the better do, I would crave of thee the use of 
some palfirey whose pace may be softer than that of my degtrier*^ * 

** Surely," said the worthy churchman ; " you shaJl have mine 
own ambling jennet, and I would it ambled as easy for your sake 
aa that of £e Abbot of Saint Albans. Yet this will I say for 
Malkin, for so I call her, that unless you were to borrow a ride 
on the juggler's steed tlmt paces a hornpipe amongst the eggs, 
you could not go a journey on a creature so gentle and smooSi- 
paoed. I have composed many a homily on her back, to the 
edification of my brethr^i of the convent, and many poor Chris- 
tian souls.'' 

^ I pray you, reverend father," said Ivanhoe, ^^let Malkin be 
got ready instantly, and bid Gurth attend me with mine arms." 

** Nay, but fair sir," said the Prior, " I pray you to remember 
iBbaX Malkin hath as little skill in arms as her master, and that I 
warrant not her enduring the sight or weight of your full panoply. 
Oh, Malkin, I promise you, is a beast of judgment, and will con- 
tend against any undue weight — I did but borrow the Fruef^ui 
Temporum from the priest of Saint Bees, and T promise you she 
would not stir frx)m the gate until I had exchanged the huge 
Tokune for my little breviary." 

^ Trust me, holy father," said Ivanhoe, ^ I will not distress 
her with too much weight ; and if she calls a combat with me, 
it is odds but she has the worst" 

This reply was made while Gurth was buckling on the Knight's 
heels a pair of large gilded spurs, ci^ble of convincing any restive 
horse that his best «ifety lay in being conformable to the will of 
his rider. ^ $ 

The deep and ^arp rowels with which Ivanhoe's heels were 
now armed, began to make the worthy Prior repent of his cour- 
tesy, and ejacidate, — ** Nay, but fair sir, now I bethink me, my 
Malkin abideth not the spur — Better it were that vou tarry for 
the mare of our manciple down at the Grange, whicn may be had 
in little more than an hour, and cannot but be tractable, in respect 
that she draweth much of our winter fire-wood^ and eateth no 
com." 

^ I thank you, reverend &ther, but will abide by yonr first 
ofiier, as I see Malkin is already led forth to the gate. Gurth 
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shall cany mine annoiur ; and, for the rest, rely On it, tibat as I 
will not overload JVIalkiu's back, she shall not overcome my 
patience. And now, £u^well I" 

Ivanhoe now descended the stairs more hastily and easily than 
his wound promised, and threw himself upon the jennet, ea^er to 
escape the importunity of the Prior, who stuck as closely to his 
side as his age and &tness would permit, now singing the praises 
of Malkin, now recommending caution to the Kni^t m managing 
her. 

^ She is at the most dangerous period for maidens as well as 
mares," said the old man, laughing at his own jest, ^ being barely 
in her fifteenth year." 

Ivanhoe, who had other web to weave than to stand canvassing 
a palfrey's paces with its owner, lent but a deaf ear to the Prior's 
grave advices and facetious jests^ and having leapt on his mare, 
and commanded his squire Tfor such Gurth now called himself) 
to keep close by his side, lie followed the track of the Black 
Knight into the forest, while the Prior stood at the gate of the 
convent looking after him, and ejaculating, — ^ Saint Mary ! how 

Srompt and fiery be tliese men of war ! 1 would I had not trusted 
laUun to his keeping, for, crippled as I am with the cold liieum, 
I am undone if aught but good befalls her. And yet," said he, 
recollecting himself, ''as I would not spare my own old and dis- 
abled limbs in the good cause of Old England, so Malkin must 
e'en run her hazard on the same venture ; and it may be tliey 
will think our poor house worthy of some munificent guerdon — 
or, it may be, they will send the old Prior a pacing nag. And if 
they do none of these, as ereat men will forget little men's service, 
truly I shall hold me weU repaid in having done that which is 
right. And it is now well-mg^ the fitting time to sununon the 
brethren to breakfast in the refectory — Ah I I doubt they obey 
that call more cheerilv than the beUs for primes and matins." 

So the Prior of Saiut Botolph's hobbled back again into the 
refectory, to preside over the stock-fish and ale, which was just 
serving out for the friars' breakfast. Pursy and important, he 
sat him down at the table, and many a dark word he threw out, 
of benefits to be expected to tiie convent, and high deeds of service 
done by himself, which, at another season, would have attracted 
observation. But as the stock-fish was highly salted, and the ale 
reasonably powerful, the jaws of the brethren were too anxiously 
employed to admit of their making much use of their ears ; nor 
do we read of any of the fraternity, who was tempted to speculate 
upon the mysterious hints of their Superior, except Father Dig- 
gory, who was severely afflicted by the toothach, so that he could 
only eat on one side of his jaws. 

In the meantnne, the Black Champion and his guide wiSM 
pacine at their leisure through the recesses of the forest ; the 
good tt^night whiles hmnming to himself the lay of some ena- 
moured troubadour, sometimes enoouragiing by questions ths 
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plating disposition of his attendant, so that their dialogue formed 
a whimsical mixture of song and jest, of which we would fain 
siye our readers some idea. You are then to imagine this 
S^night, such as we have, already described him, strong of person, 
tall, broad-shouldered, and large of bone, mounted on his mighty 
black charger, which seemed made on purpose to bear his weight, 
so easily he paced forward under it, having the visor of his helmet 
raised, in order to admit freedom of breath, yet keeping the 
beaver, or under part, closed, so that his features could be but 
imperfectly distinguished. But his ruddy embrowned cheek-bones 
could be plainly seen, and the large and bright blue eyes, that 
flashed from under the dark shade of the raued visor ; and the 
whole gesture^and look of the champion expressed careless gaiety 
and fearless confidence — a mind which was unapt to apprehend 
danger, and prompt to defy it when most imminent — yet with 
whom danger was a familiar thought, as with one whose trade was 
war and adventure. 

The Jester wore his usual fantastic habit, but late accidents 
had led him to adopt a good cutting fSEdchion, inst^ of his wooden 
sword, with a tarse to match it ; of both which weapons he had, 
notwitiistanding his profession, shewn himself a slulful master 
during the storming of Torquilstone. Indeed, the infirmity of 
Wamba's brain consisted chiefly in a kind of impatient irritability, 
which suffered him not long to remain quiet m any posture, or 
adhere to any certain train of ideas, although he was for a few 
oiinutes alert enough in performing any immediate task, or in 
apprehending any immediate topic On horseback, therefore, he 
was perpetually swinging himself backwards and forwards, now 
on the horse's ears, then anon on the very rump of the animal, — 
now hanging both his legs on one side, and now sitting with his 
£Etoe to the tail, moping, mowing, and making a thousand apish 
gestures, until his palfrey took his freaks so much to heart, as 
uiirly to lay him at lus lengtti on the green grass — an incident 
which greatly amused the Knight, but compelled his companion 
to ride more steadily thereafter. 

At the point of their journey at which we take them up, this 
joyous nur were engaged in singing a virelai, as it was called, in 
wnich the clown bore a mellow burden, to the better instructed 
Knight of the Fetterbck. And thus run the ditty : — 

Anna-Marie, love, np is the sun, 

Anna Marie, loTe, mom is begun. 

Mists are ditperring, love, birds ^ging free, 

Up in the morning, love, Anna-Marie. 

Anna-Marie, love, up in the mom. 

The hunter is winding blithe sounds on his horn. 

The echo rings meny from rock and from tree, 

*TIs time to arouse wee, love, Anna-Marie. 

Wamba. 

O Tybalt, love Tybalt, awake me not yet. 
Around my aoit pO\ow while softer dreams llil. 
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For wbat are the Joya that te waking w« prort^ 
Ck>iiipar«d with these Tiaioos, O Tybalt, my 1ot«? 
Let the hM» to the rise of the mist carol shrill. 
Let the hunter blow out his loud horn on the hill. 
Softer sounds, softer pleasures, in sHunbcr I prore,— 
But think not I dreamt of thee, Tybalt, my lore. 

<* A dainty song," said Wamba, 'wlien fhey had finished thehr 
earol, ** and I swear by my banble, a jwetty moral ! — I used to 
sii^ it with Gmrth, once my playfellow, and now, by tlie grace 
of &od and \aa master, no less than a freeman ; and we once came 
by the cudgel for being so entranced by the melody, that we lay 
in bed two hours after sunrise, singing the ditty betwixt sleej[»ng 
and waking — mv bones ache at tmnking of the tune ever since. 
Nevertheless, I have ^yed the part of Anna-Marie, to please 
you, fair sir." 

Tlie Jester next struck into another carol, a sort of comic ditty, 
to which the Knight, catching up the tune, replied in the like 
manner. 

EmoHT and Wamba. 
There came three merry men from south, west, and north. 

Ever more ring the roundelay ; 
To wbi the Widow of Wyeondbe forth. 

And where was the wioow might say them nay ? 

The first was a knight, and firom Tynedale he came, 

Erer more sing the roundelay ; 
And his fitthers, God save us, were men of great Suae, 

And where was tlie widow might say him nay ? 

Of his fftther the bdrd, of his uncle the squire. 

He boasted in rhyme and in roundelay ; 
She bade hhn go bask by his sea-coal fire. 

For she was the widow would say him nay. 

Wahba. 

The next that came forth, swore by blood and by nails, 

Merrily sing the roundelay ; 
Hur '8 a gentlenum, Ood wot, and hur*s lineage was ot Wales, 

And where was the widow might say him nay ? 

Sir DaTid ap Morsan ap Griffith ap Hugh 

Ap Tudor ap Rhice, quoth his roundelay ; 
Rie said that one widow for so many was too few, 

And she bade the Welshman wend his way. 

But then next came a yeoman, a yeoman Ot Kent, 

JoUilv sfaiging his roundelay ; 
He spoke to the widow of living and rent, 

And where was the widow coukt say him aay f 

BOTH. 

So the knight and the squire were botii left in the mire. 

There for to sing their roundelay ; 
For a yeonum of Kent, with his yearly rent, 

There nevar was a widow could say him nay. 

«I would, Wamba," said the Knight, ^that our host of tin 
Trysting-tree, or the jolly Friar, his chaplain, heard this thy ditty 
in praise of our bluff yeoman*" 
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• So would not I," aid Wamba ^ <* bot for tbe horn ihiA hangs 
« at yoor baldric'* 

^ Ay,** said the knight, — ^ this is a pledge <^ LoeksleY*8 good* 
willy wough I am not like to need it Thiree mots on this buglo 
will, I am assured, bring round, at onr need, a jdly band of yon- 
der honest yeomen.'* 

^ I would say, Heaven forefend," said the Jester, ^ were it not 
that that fair gift is a pledge they would let us pass peaceably." 

^ Why, what meanest thou %** said the Knight ; << tbinkest Ihoa 
that but for this pledge of fellowship they would assault us !" 

^Nay, for me I say nothing," said Wamba ; ^ for green treea 
have ears as well as stone walls. But canst thou construe me this, 
Sir Knight — When is thy wine j»tcher and tiiy purse better 
empty than fuU !" 

« Why never I think," replied the Knight 

" Thou never deservest to have a full one in thy hand, for so 
simple an answer ! Thou hadst best empty thy pitdier ere thou 
pass it to a Saxon, and leave thy money at home ere thou walk 
in the greenwood." 

^ You hold our friends for robbers, then !" said the Knight of 
the Fetterlock. 

^ You hear me not say so, fair su*," said Wamba; '^it may 
r^eve a poor man's steed to take off his mail when he hath a 
long journey to make; and, certes, it may do good to the rider's 
som to ease him of that which is the root of all evil ; therefore 
will I rive no hard names to those who do such services. Only 
I would wish my mail at home, and my purse in my chamber, 
when I meet with these good fellows, because it may save them 
some trouble." 

^ We are bound to pray for them, my friend, notwithstanding 
the £Eur character thou dost afford them." 

•Pray for them with all my heart," said Wamba.; **but in 
the town, not in the greenwood, like the Abbot of Samt Bees, 
whom they caused to say mass with an old hollow oak tree for his 
staU." 

•Say as thou list, Wamba," replied the.Knidit, •these yeo- 
men did thy master Cedric yeomanly service at Torquilstone." 

• Av, truly," answered Wamba ; "but that was in the fiishion 
of theur trade with Heaven." 

• Their trade, Wamba ! how mean you by that V* rej^ed his 
eompanion. 

^ Marry, thus," said the Jester. • They make up a balanced 
account with Heaven, as our old cellars uised to caU his cipher- 
ing, as fair as Isaac the Jew keeps with his debtors, and, like 
him, give out a very little, and take large credit for doing so ; 
reckoning, doubtless, on their own behalf, the seven-fold usury 
idiieh the blessed text hath promised to charitable loans." 

•Give me an example of your meaning, Wamba, — I know 
Nothing of ciphers or rates of usage," answered Uie Kniidit. 
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** Why,'* aid Wamba, ** an your valour be so dull, you wUl 
please to learn, that those honest fellows balanoe a good deed 
with <me not quite so laudable ; as a crown given to a begging 
friar with an hundred byzants taken from a fsA abbot, or a 
wench kissed in the greenwood with the relief of a poor widow.** 

** Which of these was the good deed, which was the felony f * 
interrupted the Knight 

" A good gibe ! a good gibe I'* said Wamba ; " keeping witty 
eompany shs^peneth tlie apprehension. You said nothing so 
well. Sir Knight, I will be sworn, when you held drunken 
respers with the bluff Hermit. — But to go on. The merry-men 
of the forest set off the building of a cot^ge with the burning of 
a castle, — the thatching of a choir agamst the robbing of a 
church, — the setting free a poor prisoner against the murder of 
a proud sheriff ; or, to come nearer to our point, the deliverance 
of a Saxon frimklin against the burning alive of a Norman baron. 
Gentle thieves they are, in short, and courteous robbers ; but it 
is ever the luckiest to meet with them when they are at the 
worst.** 

** How so, Wamba !** said the Knight 

** Why, then they have some compunction, and are for making 
up matters with Heaven. But when they have struck an even 
balanoe, Heaven help them with whom they next open the 
account ! The travellers who first met them after their good 
service at Torquilstone would have a woful flaying. And yet,** 
said Wamba, coming close up to the Knight's side, '* there be 
companions who are far more dangerous for travellers to meet 
than yonder outlaws.** 

*^ And who may they be, for you have neither bears nor wolves, 
I trow V* said the Knight 

" Marry, sir, but we have Malvoi8in*s men-at-arms,** said Wam- 
ba; ^'and let me tell you, that, in time of civil war, a halfscore of 
these is worth & band of wolves at any time. They are now 
expecting their harvest, and are reinforced with the soldiers that 
escaped from Torquilstone. So that, should we meet with a band 
of them, we are like to pay for our feats of arms. — Now, I pray 
you, Sir Knight, what would you do if we met two of them !** 

** Pin the villains to the earth with my lance, Wamba, if they 
offersd us any impediment** . 

" But what if there were four of them I** 

'' They should drink of the same cup,** answered the Knight 

^ What if six,** continued Wamba, ^and we as we now are, 
barely two — would you not remember Locksley^s horn !** 

^ What! sound for aid,** exclaimed the Knigh^ ^ afl;ainst a score 
of such rcueaiUe as these, whom one good knight could drive before 
him as the wind drives the withered leaves ?** 

^ Nay, then,** said Wamba, *^ I will pray you for a dose a|^ 
of that same horn that hath so powerful a breath." 

The Knight undid the dasp of the baldric, and indulged Wf^ 
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fendw-travener, who immediately hung the bn^e rotmd hit own 
neck. 

^ Tra-lira-la," said he, whistUng the notes ; ** nay, I know my 
gamnt as well as another." 

^ How mean you, knave \** said the Knight ; ^ restore me the 
bugle.** 

^ Content you, Sir Knight, it is in safe keeping. Wh^i Valour 
and Folly travel, Folly should bear the horn, because she can 
blow the best" 

** Nay, but, rogue," said the Black Knight, ** this exceedeth thy 
licence — Beware ye tamper not with my patience.*' 

^ Urge me not with violence, Sir Kni^t," said the Jester, 
keeping at a distance from the impatient dutmpion, ^ or Folly will 
shew a clean pair of heels, and leave Valour to find out his way 
through the wood as best he may." 

^ Nay, thou hast hit me tiiere," said the Knieht; *<and, sooth 
to say, I have tittle time to jangle with thee. Keep the horn an 
thou wilt, but let us proceed on our journey." 

^ You will not hann me, then ?" said Wamba. 

^ I tell thee no, thou knave 1" 

^ Ay, but pledge me your knightly word for it," oontinned 
Wamba, as he approached with groat caution. 

^ My kni^tly word I pledge ; only come on with thy foolish 
self." ^ 

** Nay, then, Valour and Folly are once more boon companions," 
said the Jester, coming up frankly to the knight's side ; << but, in 
tinith, I love not such buffets as that you bestowed on the burly 
Friar, when his holiness rolled on the ereen like a king of Ihe 
nine-pins. And now that Folly wears me horn, let Valour rouse 
himself, and shake his mane; for, if I mistake not, tliere are com- 
pany in yonder brake that are on the look out for us." 

^ What makes thee judge so 1" said the Knight 

^ Because I have twice or thrice noticed the glance of a 
morrion fri>m amongst the green leaves. Had they been honest 
men, they had kept the path. But yonder thicket is a choice 
chapel for the Gerks of Siunt Nichohus." 

** By my faith," said the Knight, closing his visor, ^ I think 
thou be'st in the right on 't" 

And in good time did he close it, for three arrows flew at the 
same instant from the suspected spot against his head and breast, 
one of which would have penetrated to the brain, had it not been 
turned aside by the steel vis<Mr. The other two were averted by 
the gorget, and by the shield which hung around hh neck. 

'^ Thanks, trusty armourer," said the knight — ^ Wamba, let 
us dose with them," —and he rode straight to the thidcet He 
was met by six or seven moi-at-arms, who ran against him with 
their lances at full career. Three of the weapons struck against 
him, and splintered with as tittle effect as if they had been driven 
against a tower of steel The Bhusk Knight's eves seemed to 
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flash fire eren teongli the n;pertan oi hk viflor. He xttbed 
himself in his stirraps with an air of inexpressihle dignity, and 
exdaimedy ** What means this, my masters !" — The men nuide 
no other reply than by drawing their swords and attacking him 
on every side, crying, ** Die, tyrant I" 

''Hal Samt Edward 1 Hal Saint Georgel" said the Bbek 
Knight, striking down a man at oTery invocation ; '^ have we 
traitors here I" 

' His opponents, desperate as they were, bore back from an ann 
which carried dc^ in every blow, and it seemed as if the tervor 
of his single str^igth was about to gain the battle against sacfa 
odds, when a knight, in blue armour, who had hitherto kept him- 
self behind the ouer assailants, spuired forward with his lanoe, 
and taking aim, not at the rider, but at the steed, wounded the 
noble animal mortally. 

<< That was a fek>n stroke !" exclaimed the BUtck Knight, as the 
steed fell to the earth, bearing his rider along with him. 

And at this moment, Wamba winded the bugle, for tibe whola 
had passed so speedily, that he had not time to do so soener. The 
sudden sound made the murderers bear back once more, and 
Wamba, though so imperfectly weaponed, did not hesitate to rush 
in and assist the Black Knight to rise. 

** Shame on ye, Mae cowards !" exclaimed he in the blue har- 
ness, who seemed to lead the assailants, ''do ye fly from Hm 
empty blast of a horn blown by a Jester ?" 

Animated by his words, they attacked the Black Knight anew, 
whose best refuge was now to place his back against an oak, and 
defend himself with his sword. The felon knight, who had token 
an<wther spear, watehing the moment when his formidable antago* 
nist was most closely pressed, galloped against him in hopes to 
naal him with his lance against Sie tree, when his purpose was 
again intercepted by Wamba. The Jester, making up by agihtj 
the want of strength, and little noticed by the men-at-arms, who 
were busied in their more important object, hovered on the skirto 
of the fi^t, and effectually checked the £fttal career of the Bine 
Knight, by hamstringing his horse with a stroke of his swOTd. 
Horse and man went to the ground; yet the situation of the 
Knight of the Fetterlock contmued very precarious, as he was 
pretted dose by several men completely armed, and beg^ to be 
mtigued by the violent exertions necessary to defend himself on 
•o many pointo at nearly the same moment, when a nay-ffooee 
shaft suddenly stretched on the earth one of the most formicUUi 
of his assailuits, and a band of yeomen broke forth from tin 
glade, headed by Locksley and the jovial Friar, who, taking ivml i f 
and effectual pturt in the fray^soon disposed of the ruffians, afi. m 
whom lay on the spot dead or mortallv wounded. The KiiA 
Kni^t thanked his deliverers with a digmty they had not obaeciR^ 
hi his former bearing, which hitherto had seemed rather tfaail4Wi 
bhmt bdd soldier, than of a neraon of exalted rank. . « 
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** It conoems me much," he i}aid, ^ even before I express my 
ftii! gratitude to my ready friends, to discover, if I may^ who 
have been my unprovoked enemies. — Open the visor of thai 
Blue Knight, Wamba, who seems the chief of these villains." 

The Jester instantly made up to the leader of the assassins, 
who, bruised by his fall, and entangled under the wounded steed, 
lay incapable eitlier ot flight or resistance. 

** Come, valiant sir," said Wamba, ** I must be your armourer 
as well as your equerry — I have dismounted you, and now I will ' 
unhehn you." 

So saying, with no very gentle hand he undid the helmet of 
the Blue Knight, which,* rolling to a distance on the grass, 
displayed to the Knight of the Fetterlock grizzled locks, and a 
countenance he did not expect to have seen under such circum- 
stances. 

^ Waldemar Fitzurse !" he said in astonishment ; ^ what 
could urge one of thy rank and seeming worth to so foul an 
undertaking V* 

^ Richard," said the captive Knight, looking up to him, ^ thou 
knowest little of mankind, if thou knowest not to what ambition 
and revenge can lead every child of Adam." 

^ Revenge 1" answered the Black Knight ; ^ I never wronged 
thee — On me thou hast nought to revenge." 
, ^My daughter, Richard, whose alliance thou didst scorn — 
was that no mjury to a Norman, whose blood is noble as thine 
ownl" 

** Thy daughter 1" repHed the Bhick Knight ; " a proper cause 
of enmity, and followed up to a bloody issue ! — Stand back, my 
masters, I would speak to him alone. — And now, Waldemar 
Htzurse, say me the truth — confess who set thee on this traitor- 
ous deed." 

" Thy father's son," answered Waldemar, ** who, in so doing, 
did but avenge on thee thy disobedience to thy father." 

Richard's eyes sparkled with indignation, but his better nature 
overcame it. He pressed his hand against his brow, and remained 
an instant gazing on the face of the humbled baron, in whose 
features pride was contending with shame. 

<< Thou dost not ask thy life, Waldemar," said the King. 

^ He that is in the lion's clutch," answered Fitzurse, ^* knows 
it were needless." 

** Take it, then, unasked," said Richard ; ^ the lion preys not 
Cfn prostrate carcasses. — Take thy life, but with this condition, 
that in three days thou shalt leave England, and go to hide thine 
in&my in thy Norman castle, and that thou wilt never mention 
the name of John of Anjod as connected with thy felony. If 
Hum art found on English ground after the space I have allotted 
ttiee, thou diest — or if thou breathest aught that can attaint the 
iKmear of my house, by Saint George ! not the altar itself shaU 
be a sanctuary. I will bans thee out to feed the ravens, from tfa» 
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▼ery pinnacle of ifaine own castle. — Let this knight have a steed, 
Locksley, for I see your yeomen have caught those which were 
running loose, and tot him depart unharmed," 

^ But that I judge I listen to a Yoioe whose behests must not 
be disputed/' answered the yeoman, ^ I would send a shaft after 
the skulking villain that should spare him the labour of a long 
journey." 

^ Thou b^arest an English heart, Locksley," said the Black 
Knight, *' and well dost judge thou art the more bound to obey 
my behest — I am Hichara of England !" 

At these words, pronounced in a tone of majesty suited to the 
^high rank, and no less distinguished character of Coeur-de-Lion, 
the yeomen at once kneeled down before him, and at the same 
time tendered their allegiance, and implored pardon for their 
offences. 

*' Rise, my friends," said Bichard, in a gracious tone, looking 
on them with a countenance in which his habitual good-humour 
had already conquered the blaze of hasty resentment, and whose 
' features retained no mark of the late desperate conflict, exceptmg 
tiie flush arising from exertion, — ^ Arise/' he said, ''my friends I 
— Your misdemeanours, whetiier in forest or fidd, have been 
atoned by the loyal services you rendered my distressed subjects 
before the walls of Torquilstone, and the rescue you have this 
day afforded to your sovereign. Arise, my Uegemen, and be good 
subjects in future. — And thou, bravo Locksley " 

** Call me no longer Locksley, my Liege, but know me under 
the name, which, I fear, fame hath blown too widely not to have 
reached even your royal ears — I am Robin Hood of Sherwood 
Forest."* 

'^ King of Outlaws, and Prince of good fellows !" said the King, 
** who hath not heard a name that has been borne as far as Pales- 
tine I But be assured, brave Outlaw, that no deed done in our 
absence, and in the turbulent times to which it hath given rise, 
shall be remembered to thy disadvantage." 

** True says the proverb," said Wamba, interpodng his word, 
but with some abatement of his usual petulance, — 

' When the cat is away, 
The mice will play.* " 

<<What, Wamba, art thou there?" said Richard; '^J baT» 
been so long of hearing thy voice, I thought thou hadst iak&a 
flight." 

*' I take flight !" said Wamba ; ** when do you ever find Folly 
separated from Valour ! There lies the trophy of my sword, that 
good ^ray gelding, whom I heartily wish upon his legs a^ain, con- 
ditionmg his master lay there houghed in his place. It is tme^I 

* From the ballads of Robin Hood, we learn that this celebated outlaWr wHitt 
kk disguise, sometimes assumed the name of Loiduley, from a village " 
was born, but where situated we are not distinctly told. 
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£we a little ground at first, for a motley jacket dote not brook 
ice-heads, as a steel doublet will. But if J fought not at sword's 
point, you wiU grant me that I sounded the onset.*' 

^ And to good purpose, honest Wambay" replied the King. 
** Thy good service shall not be forgotten." 

** Confiteor! ConJUeorl" — exclaimed in a submissive tone, a 
Toice near the King's side — **my Latin will carry me no ferther 
— but I confess my deadly treason, and pray leave to have abso- 
lution before I am led to execution 1" 

Richard looked around, and beheld the jovial Friar on his 
knees, telling his rosary, while his quarter-staff, which had not 
been idle during the skmnish, lay on the grass beside him. His 
countenance was gathered so as he thought might best express 
the most profound contrition, his eyes being turned up, and the 
comers of his mouth drawn down, as Wamba expressed it, like 
the tassels at the mouth of a purse. Yet this demure affectation 
of extreme penitence was whimsically belied by a ludicrous 
meaning which lurked in his huge features, and seemed to pro- 
nounce his fear and repentance atike hypocritical. 

** For what art thou cast down, mad Priest !" said Richard ; 
*^ art ihou afraid thy diocesan should learn how truly thou dost 
serve Our Lady and Saint Dunstan 1 — Tush, man 1 rear it not ; 
Richard of England betrays no secrets that pass over the 



' Nay, most gracious Sovereign," answered the Hermit, (well 
known to the curious in penny-histories of Robin Hood, by the 
name of Friar Tuck,) ** it is not the crosier I fear, but the sceptre. 
— Alas ! that my sacrilegious fist should ever have been applied 
to the ear of the Lord's anointed !" 

''Hal ha r said Richard, ''sits the wind there!— In truth I 
had forgotten the buffet, though mine ear sung after it for a 
whole day. But if the cuff was £Eurly given, I will be judeed by 
the good men around, if it was not as well repaid — or, if thou 
thinkest I still owe thee aught, and will stand forth for another 
counterbuff " 

"By no means," replied Friar Tuck, **I had mine own 
returned, and with usury -^ may your Majesty ever pay your 
debts as fully 1" 

'* If I could do so with cuffs," said the King, '' my creditors 
should have little reason to complain of an emp^ exchequer." 

*< And yet," said the Friar, resuming his demure hypocritical 
countenance, " I know not what penance I ought to peribrm for 
that most sacrilegious blow ! " 

" Speak no more of it, brother," said the King ; " affcer having 
stood so many cuffs from Paynims and misbelievers, I were void 
of reason to quarrel witii the buffet of a clerk so holy as he of 
Gopmanhurst. Yet, mine honest Friar, 1 think it would be best 
•boui for the church and thyself, that I should procure a Ucence to 
infrock thee, and retain the Ma yeoman of our s;uard, serviui; 
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in care of our person, as formerly in attendance upon the altar of 
Saint Donstan.'' 

^ My Liege/' said the Friar, ** I hnmbly crave your pardon ; 
and yon w^d readily grant my excuse, did you bat know how 
ibe sm of laziness has beset me. Saint Dunstan — may he be 
ffradons to ns! — stands quiet in his niche, though I should 
forget my orisons in killing a ikt buck — I stay out of my cell 
sometimes a night, doing I wot not what — Saint Dunstan 
never complains — a quiet master he is, and a peaceful, as 
ever was made of wood. — But to be a yeoman in attendance on 
my sovereign the Kine — the honour is great, doubtless — yet, if 
I were but to step aside to comfort a widow in one comer, or to 
'kill a deer in another, it would be, ' Where is the dog Priest t' 
says one. ^Who has seen the accursed Tuck!' says another. 
* The unfrocked viUain d^troys more venison than half the country 
besides,' says one keeper ; ' And is hunting alter every shy doe ia 
the country !' quoth a second. — In fine, good my Liege, I praj^. 
you to leave me as you found me ; or, if in aught you desire t 
extend your benevolence to me, that I may be considered as th 
poor Clerk of Saint Dunstan's cell in Copmanhurst, to whom an, 
small donation will be most thankfhUy acceptable." 

^ I understand thee," «ud the Kmg, ^ and the Holy Clerk diall 
,have a grant of vert and venidon in my woods of Wamdiffe. 
Mark, however, I will but assign thee three bucks every season ; 
but if that do not prove an apcSogy for thy slaying thirty, I am no 
Christian knight nor true king." 

''Your Grace nuiy be well assured," said the Friar, ''thiU^ 
with the grace of Saint Dunstan, I shall find the way of multi- 
plying your most bounteous gift." 

'^ I nothing doubt it, good brother," said the King ; ** and as 
venison is Imt dry food, our cellarer shall have orders to deliver 
to thee a butt of sack, a runlet of Malvoine, and three hogsheads 
of ale of the first strike, yearly — If that will not quench thy 
thirst, thou must come to court, and become acquainted with my 
butler." 

« But for St Dunstan !" said the Friar— 

^ A cope, a stole, and an altar-^loth shalt thou also have," 
continued the King, crossing himself — ^ But we nuiy not turn 
our game into earnest, lest God punish us fbr thinking more on 
our follies than on his honour and worship." 

** I will answer for my patron," said the Priest, joyously. 

^ Answer for thyself, Friar," said King Riduffd, something 
sternly ; but immediately stretching out his hand to the Hermit^ 
the latter, somewhat abashed, bent his knee, and saluted it. 
*' Thou dost less honour to my extended palm than to my 
clenched fist," said the Monarch ; ** thou didst only kneel tolas 
one, and to the other didst prostrate thyself." 

But the Friar, afraid periiaps of again giving offenoe by SQA* 
tinning the conversation in too jocose * s^^ — a &]ss step Is ke 
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{■aiieulaErly guarded agamst by those who oonrerse with mc^areiii 
— bowed pr^oundly, and fell into the rear. 

At the tame time, two additional personages appeared on the 



CHAPTER XLII. 

An hail to the lordlings of high degree, 
Who live not more happy, though greater than we ! 
Our pastinoes to eee, 
/ ^ Under every green tree, 

^ In all the gay woodland, right welcome ye be. 

21a(^onau>. 

The new comers were Wilfred of Ivanhoe, on the Prior of 
Bot(^ph'8 palfrey, and Gknrth, who attended him, on the Knight's 

vn war-horse. The astonishment of Ivanhoe was beyond 
^ funds, when he saw his master besprinkled with blood, and six 

'*8even dead bodies lying around in the Uttle glade in which the 
Xttle had taken place. Nor was he less surprised to see Bichard 
surrounded by so many silvan attendants, the outlaws, as they 
seemed to be, of the forest, and a perilous retinue therefore for a 
prince. He hesitated whether to address the Kine as the Black 
Knight-errant, or in what other manner to demean himself towards 
him. Richard saw his embarrassment. 

^ Fear not, Wilfred," he said, <<to address Richard Plantagenet 
as himself, since thou seest him in the company of true English 
hearts, altiiough it may be they have been urged a few steps aside 
by warm Enghsh blood." 

•* Sir Wilfred of Ivanhoe/' aud the gallant Outlaw, stepping 
forward, << my assurances can add nothing to those of our sove- 
reign; yet, let me say somewhat proudly, that of men who have 
suffered much, he hath not truer subjects than those who now 
Bland aromid l^m.*' 

<< I cannot doubt it, brave man," sud Wilfred, '^ since thou art 
of the number — But what mean these marks of death and 
daneer 1 these shun men, and the bloody armour of my Prince !" 

* Treason hath been wiUi us, Ivanhoe," said the King ; <* but, 
thanks to these brave men, treason hath met its meed — But, 
now I bethink me, thou too art a traitor," said Richard, smiling; 
" a most disobedient traitor ; for were not our orders positive, 
that thou shouldst repose thyself at Saint Botolph's until thy 
wound was healed ?" 

*' It is healed," said Ivanhoe ; ** it is not of more consequence 
than the scratch of a bodkin. But ^y, oh, why, noble Prince, 
will you tlius vex the hearts of your fiutmul servants, and expose 
your life by lonely journeys and rash adventures, as* if it were of 
no more value thau that of a mere knight-errant, who has no 
interest on earth but what bmoe and sword ma^Tpiocure him }" 

VOL. IX. z 
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^ And Richard Plantageoet," said the King, '' deshres namofe 
fkme than his good Umce and sword may acquire him — and 
Richard Plantagenot is proader of achieving an adventure, with 
only his good sword, and his good arm to speed, than if he led to 
battle a host of a hundred thousand armed men." 

^ But your kingdom, my Liege," said Ivanhoe, ^ your kingdom 
is threatened with dissolution and civil war — your subjects 
menaced witii every species of evil, if deprived of their sovereign 
in some of those duigers which it is your daily pleasure to incur, 
and from which you have but this moment narrowly escaped." 

^ Ho ! ho ! my kingdom and my subjects !" answered Richard, 
impatiently ; ^ I tell thee, Sir Wilfred, the best of them are most 
willing to repay my follies in kind — For example, my very 
fidthful servant, Wilfred of Ivanhoe, will not obey my positive 
commands, and yet reads his kine a homily, because he does not 
walk exactly by his advice. Wnich of us has most reason to 
upbraid the other 1^ Yet forgive me, my faithful Wilfred. The 
time I have spent, and am yet to spend in concealment, is, as I 
explained to thee at Saint Botolph*s, necessary to give my friends 
and faithful nobles time to assemble their forces, tlmt when 
Richard's return is announced, he should be at the head of such 
a force as enemies shall tremble to face, and thus subdue the 
meditated treason, wiUiout even unsheathing a sword. Estoteville 
and Bohun will not be strong enough to move forward to York 
for twenty-four hours. I must have news of Salisbury from the 
south ; and of Beauchamp, in Warwickshire ; and of Multon and 
Percy in the north'. The Chancellor must make sure of London. 
Too sudden an appearance would subject me to dangers, other 
than my lance and sword, though backed by the bow of bold 
Robin, or the quarter-staff of Friar Tuck, and the horn of the 
sage Wamba, may be able to rescue me from." 

Wilfred bowed in submission, well knowing how vain it was to 
contend with the wild spirit of chivalry which so often impeUed 
]iis master upon dangers which he might easily have avoided, or 
rather, which it was unpardonable in him to have sought out. 
The young knight siehed, therefore, and held his peace ; while 
Richard, rejoiced at naving silenced his counsellor, though his 
heart acknowledged the justice of the eharee he had brought 
against him, went on in conversation with Robin Hood. — 
** King of Outlaws," he said, ** have you no refreshment to offer 
to your brother sovereign 1 for these dead knaves have found me 
botii in exercise and appetite." 

** In troth," rephed the Outlaw, « for I scorn to lie to your 

Once, our hurder is chiefly supplied with " He stopped, and 

was somewhat embarrassed. 

" With venison, I suppose !" said Richard, gail^ ; ** better 
food at need there can be none — and truly, if a kme will not 
iwnain at home and slay his own game, methinks he snonld not 
brawl too loud if he finds it killed to his hand." 
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^ If your Gntoe, then,** said Robin, *^ will acain honour with 
jour presence one of Robin Hood's places of rendezvous, the 
Yenison shall not be lacking ; and a stoup of ale, and it may be a 
cupof reasonably good wine, to relidi it withaL" 

The Outlaw accordingly led the way, followed by the buxom 
Monarch, more happy, probably, in this chance meeting with 
Kobm Hood and his foresters, than he would have been in again 
assuming his royal state, and presiding over a splendid circle 
of peers and nobles. Novelty in society and adventure were tlie 
zest of life to Richard Coeur-de-Liou, and it had its highest relish 
when enhanced by dangers encountered and surmounted. In the 
lion-heairted King, the brilliant, but useless character, of a knight 
of romance, was in a great measure realized and revived ; and 
the personal glory which he acquired by his own deeds of arms, 
was far more dear to his excited imagination, than that which a 
oourse of poUcy and wisdom would have spread around his 
sovemment. Accordingly, his reign was like the course of a 
brilliant and rapid meteor, which shoots along the face of Heaven, 
shedding around an unnecessary and portentous light, which is 
instentiy swallowed up by universal darkness ; his feats of chivalry 
furnishing themes for bards and minstrels, but affording none of 
those solid benefits to his country on which history loves to pause,, 
and hold up as an example to posterity. But in his present 
company Richard shewed to the greatest imaghmble advantage* 
He was gay, good-humoured, and fond of manhood in every sank 
of life. 

Beneath a huee oak-tree the silvan repast was hastily prepared 
for the King of England, surrounded by men outlaws to his 
^vemment, but who now formed his court and his guard. As 
(die flagon went round, the rough foresters soon lost their awe for 
the presence of Majesty. The song and the jest were exchaneed 
— the stories of former deeds were told with advantage ; and at 
length, and while boasting of their succes^il infraction of the 
laws, no one recollected they were speaking in presence of their 
natural guardian. The merry King, nothing heeding his dignity 
any more than his company, laugh^, quaff<^, and jested among 
the joUy band. The naturaJ and rough sense of Robin Hood led 
him to be desirous that the scen^ should be closed ere any thing 
should occur to distarb its harmony, the more especially that 
he observed Ivanhoe*s brow clouded with anxiety. "We are 
honoured,'' he said to Ivanhoe, apart, ''by the presence of our 
gallant Sovereign ; yet I would no$ tiuit he dallied with tune, 
which the circumstances of his kingdom- may render precious." 

'^ It is well and wisely spoken, Inrave Robin Hood," said Wilfred, 
apart ; ''and know, moreover, that they who jest with Majesty 
even in its gayest mood, are but toying with the lion's whelp, 
which, on slight provocation, uses both fangs and claws." 

" You have touched the very cause of my fear," said the Out- 
law ; '^ my men are rough by practice and nature, the King is 
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hwBty 9B wen as good-humoured ; nor know I how soon cauKe of 
o£fence may arise, or how warmly it may be received— it is time 
this rerd were broken off.** 

^ It most be by your management then, gallant yeoman," said 
Iranboe ; ''lor each hint I have essayed to give lum serves only 
to induce him to prolong it" 

^ Must I so soon risk the pardon and fiivour of my Sovereu;n I" 
said RoUn Hood, paumng iot an instant ; ^ but by Saint CSiris* 
•topher, it shall be so. T were undeserving his grace did I not 
p^ it for his good. — Here, Scathlock^ get thee behind yondf^ 
thicket, and wiwl me a Norman blast on thy bugle, and without 
an instant's delay, on peril of your life." 

Scathlock obeyed his captain, and in less than five minutes the 
revdlers were startled by the sound of his horn. 

'^ It is the bugle of Malv(»sin," said the Miller, starting to his 
feet, and seiang his bow. The Friar dropped the fla|;on, and 
^pcasped his quarter-staff. Wamba stopt short in the nudst of a 
jest, and betoc^ himself to sword and target. All the others 
stood to their weapons. 

Men of their precarious course of life change readily from the 
banquet to the battle ; and, to Richard, the exchange seemed but 
a succession of {Measure. He called for his helmet and the most 
cumbrous parts of his armour, which he had laid aside ; and 
while Gurth was putting them on, he laid his strict injunctions <hi 
Wi^red, under pain of his highc^ft displeasure, not to engage in 
the skirnush which he supposed was approaching. 

<' Thou hast fought for me an hundred times, Wilfired, — and 
I have seen it. Thou shalt this day look on, and see how Richard 
wfll fi^ for his friend and Uegeman." 

In the meantime, Robin Hood had sent off several of his 
followers in different directions, as if to reconnmtre the enemy ; 
and when he saw the company effectually broken up, he approach- 
ed Richard, who was now completely armed, and, kneehng down 
on one knee, craved pardon of his Sovereign. 

" Fot what, good yeoman 1" said Richard, somewhat impa- 
tiently. ^ Have we not already granted thee a fiill pardon for 
all transgressicms ? Thinkest &ou our word is a feather, to be 
blown backward and forward between us 1 Thou canst not have 
had time to conunit any new offence since that time !" 

'^ Ay, but I have though," answered the yeoman, ''if it be an 
offence to deceive my prmoe for his own advantage. The bugle 
you have heard was none of Malvoisin% but blown by my direc- 
tion, to break off the banquet, lest it trenched upon hours of 
dearer import than to be thus dallied with." 

He then rose from his knee, folded his arms on his bosom, and 
in a manner rather respectful than submissive, awi^ted the answer 
of the King, «- like one who is conscious he may have given 
offenoe, yet is confident in the rectitude of his motive. The blood 
rushed in anger to the countenance of Richard ; but it was the 
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first transient emotion, and his sense of justice instantly 8iil>- 
dued it. 

<< The King of Sherwood/' he said, *' grudges his yenison and 
his wine-flask to the King of England ? It is well, hold Robin ! — 
but when you come to see me in merry London, I trust to be a 
less niggard host. Thou art right, however, good feUow. Let 
us therefore to horse and away — Wilfred has been impatient 
this hour. Tell me, bold Robin, hast thou never a friend in thy 
band, who, not content with advising, will needs direct thy 
motions, and look miserable when thou dost presume to act for 
thyself?" 

^* Such a one,** said Robin, " is my Lieutenant, Little John, 
who is even now absent on an expedition as far as the borders of 
Scotland ; and T will own to your Majesty, that I am sometimes 
displeased by the freedom of his counsels — but, when I think 
twice, I cannot be long angry with one who can have no motive 
for his anxiety save zeal for his master's service." 

** Thou art right, good yeoman,** answered Richard ; " and if 
I had Ivanhoe, on the one hand, to give grave advice, and recom- 
mend it by tiie sad gravity of his brow, and thee, on the other, to 
trick me into what Siou thinkest my own good, I should have as 
little the freedom of mine own will as any king in Christendom or 
Heathenesse. — But come, sirs, let us merrily on to Goningsbuigh, 
and think no more on *t.*' 

Robin Hood assured them that he had detached a party in 
the direction of the road they were to pass, who would not fail to 
discover and apprize them of any secret ambuscade ; and that he 
had little doubt they would find the ways secure, or, if otherwise, 
would receive such timely notice of the danger as would enable 
them to fall back on a strong troop of archers, with which he 
himself proposed to follow on the safiie route. 

The wise and attentive precautions adopted for his safety 
touched Richard's feelings, and removed any slight grudge whi<& 
he might retain on account of the deception the Outiaw Captain 
had practised upon him. He once more extended his hand to 
Robin Hood, assured him of his full pardon and future favour as 
well as his firm resolution to restrain the tyrannical exercise of 
the forest rights and other oppressive kws, by which so many 
English yeomen were driven into a state of rebellion. But 
Ridiard's good intentions towards the bold Outlaw were fhistrated 
by the King's untimely death ; and the Charter of the Forest was 
extorted from the unwilling hands of King Johii when he sue- 
ceeded to his heroic brother. — As fbr the rest of Robin Hood's 
career, as well as the tale of his treacherous death, they are to be 
Ibund in those black-letter garlands, once sold at the low and 
easy rate of one halfpenny, 

» " Now cheaply purchased at their weight in gold." 

The Outlaw's opinion proved true ; and the King, attended by 
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Ivanhoe, Gttiih, and Wamba, arrived, without any interraptifiiii 
within view of tiie Castle of Coningsburgh, while the sun was yet 
in the horizon. 

There are few more beautiful or striking scenes in England, 
than are presented by the vicinity of this ancient Saxon fortress. 
The soft and gentle river Don sweeps through an amphitheatre, 
in which cultivation is richly blended with woodland^ and on a 
mount, ascendine from the river, well defended by walls and 
ditches, rises this ancient edifice, which, as its Saxon name 
implies, was, previous to the Conquest, a royal residence of the 
kings of Engumd. The outer walls have probably been added 
by the Normans, but the inner keep bears token of very great 
antiquity. It is situated on a mount at one angle of the inner 
court, and forms a complete circle of perhaps twenty-five feet in 
diameter. The wall is of immense thickness, and is propped or 
defended by six huge external buttresses which project from the 
circle, and rise up against the sides of the tower as if to strengthen 
or to support it. These massive buttresses are solid when they 
arise from the foundation, and a good way higher up ; but are 
hollowed out towards the top, and terminate in a sort of turrets 
communicating with the interior of the keep itself. The distant 
appearance of this huge building, with these singular acconipani- 
ments, is as interesting to the lovers of the picturesque, as the 
interior of the castle is to the eager antiquary, whose imagination 
it carries back to the days of the Heptarchy. A barrow, in the 
vicinity of the castle, is pointed out as the tomb of the memorable 
Hengist ; and various monuments, of great antiquity and curio- 
rity, are shewn in the neighbouring churchyard. * 

When Coeur-de-Lion and his retinue approached this rude 
yet stately building, it was not, as at present, surrounded by 
external fortifications. The«Saxon architect had exhausted his 
art in rendering the main keep defensible, and there was no other 
circumvallation than a rude barrier of palisades. 

A huge bhick burner, which floated m>m the top of the tower, 
announced that the obsequies of the late o^ner were still in the 
act of being solemnized. It bore no emblem of the deceased's 
birth or qu^ity, for armorial bearings were then a novelty among 
the Norman chivalry thenfiselves, and were totally unknown to 
the Saxons. But above the gate was another banner, on whidi 
the figure of a white horse, rudely painted, indicated the nation 
and rank of the deceased, by the well-known symbol of Hengist 
and his Saxon warriors. 

All around the castle was a scene of busy commotion ; for Bath 
funeral banquets were times of eeneral and profuse ho^itaHty, 
which not oiUy every one who comd chum the most distant con- 
nection with the deceased, but all passengers whatsoever, ware 
invited to partake. The wealth and consequence of the deosMed 

« See Note L. CatOe qfCmUngi^nirfflL 
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AHidstane, oceaebned Uiis custom to be obeerved in the foUest 
extent 

Numerous parties, therefore, were seen ascending and descend- 
ing the hill on which the castle was situated ; and when the King 
and his attendants entered the open and unguarded gates of the 
external barrier, the space within presented a scene not easUy 
reconciled with ihe cause of the assembhige. In one place cooks 
were toiling to roast huge oxen, and fat sheep ; in another, hogs- 
heads of fSe were set abroach, to be drained at the freedom of 
all comers. Groups of every description were to be seen de- 
vouring the food and swallowing the liquor thus abandoned to 
tiieir discretion. The naked Saxon serf was drowning the sense 
of his half-year's hunger and thirst, in one day of gluttony and 
drunkenness — the more pampered burgess and guild-brother was 
eating his morsel with gust, or curiously criticising the quantity 
of the malt and the skill of the brewer. Some few of the poorer 
Norman gentry might also be seen, distinguished by their shaven 
chins and short cloaks, and not less so by their keeping together, 
and looking with great scorn on the whole solemnity, even while 
€sondescen£ng to aviul themselves of the good cheer which was 
BO liberally supplied. 

Mendicants were of course assembled by the score, together 
with stroUing soldiers returned from Palestine, (according to their 
own account at least,) pedlars were displaying their wares, 
travelling mechanics were inquiring after employment, and 
wandering palmers, hedge-priests, S^on minstrels, and Welsh 
bards, were muttering prayers, and extracting mistuned dirges 
from then* harps, crowds, and rotes.* One sent forth the praises 
of Athelstane m a doleful panegyric ; another, in a Saxon genea- 
logical poem, rehearsed the uncouth and harsh names of his 
noble ancestry. Jesters and jugglers were not awanting, nor 
was the occasion of the assembly supposed to render the exercise 
of their profession indecorous or improper. Indeed the ideas of 
the Saxons on these occasions were as natural as they were rude. 
If sorrow was thirsty, there was drink — if hungry, there was 
food — if it sunk down upon and saddened the heart, here were 
the means suppUed of miith, or at least of amusement. Nor did 
the assistants scorn to avail themselves of those means of consola- 
tion, although, every now and then, as if suddenly recollecting 
the cause wnidi had brought them together, the men groaned in 
unison, while the females, of whom many were present, raised up 
tlieir voices and dirieked for very wo. 

Such was the scene in the castle-yard at Coningsburgh when 
it was entered by Richard and his followers. The seneschal ot 
steward deigned not to take notice of the groups of inferior guests 
who were perpetuaUy. entering and withdrawing, unlesi so &r as 

* The crowth, or crowd, was a q)ecie8 of violin. The rote a lori (tf guitar, or 
rather hurdy-gurdy, the strings of which woe managed by a wheel, fhun which 
the iDstnunent took its name. 
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was necessary to preserve order; nerertfielees he was strode hf 
the good mien of the Monarch and iTonhoe, more espedatty as 
he unagined the features of the latter were ftmiliar to hira. 
Beddes, the approach of two knights, tor audi their dress 
bespoke them, was a rare erent at a Saxon solemnity, and could 
not but be regarded as a sort of honoor to the deceased and his 
fiimily. Ana in his sable dress, and hok&ig in his hand his 
white wand of office, this important personage made way through 
the misceUaneous assemblage of guests, thus conducting Ridiard 
and Ivanhoe to the entrance of the tower. Gurtfa and Wamba 
speedily found acquaintances in the court-yard, nor presumed to 
intrude themselves any farther until their presence should he 
required. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

I found them winding of Marcello's corpie. 
And there was such a solemn melody, 
*Twixt dolefol songs, tears, and 8r<( elegies^— 
Such as old grandames, watching by the dMd, 
Are woDt to outwear the night witlu 
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Thb mode of entering the great tower of Coningsburgh Castle 
is very peculiar, and pi^kes of the rude simplicity of the eariy 
times in which it was erected. A flight of steps, so de^ and 
narrow as to be almost precipitous, leads up to a low portal m the 
south side of the tower, by which me adventurous antiquary may 
still, or at least could a few years since, gain access to a small 
stair within the thickness of the main wall of the tower, which 
leads up to the third story of the building, — the two lower being 
dungeons or vaults, which neither receive air nor Hght, save by 
a square hole in the third story, with which they seem to have 
communicated by a ladder. The access to the upper apartments 
in the tower, which consist in all of four stories, is given by stairs 
which are carried up through the external hnttrftWM*H _ 
^^^By_this difficult and complicated entrance, the( ^od Kin^ 
^KidS^^ followed by^ his faithful Ivanhoe, was ushei^ into llie 
rdtmd apartment which occupies the whole of the third story 
from the ground. Wilfred, by the difficulties of the ascent, 
gained time to muffle his face m his mantle, as it had been held 
expedient that he should not present himself to his father until 
<Eie Kii^ should give him the signal. 
' There were assembled in this apartment, around a large oaken 
table, about a dozen of the most distingufshed representatives of 
the SaxoAamilies in the adjacent counties. These were all bld^ 
or, at least, elderly men; for the younger race, to the great dis- 
pleasure of the seniors, had, like Ivanhoe, broken down many e| 
the barriers which separated fur half a century the Nuiiw 
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victors from the Tanquished Saxons. (The downcast and sor 
rowfal looks of these venerable men, Their silence and their 
mommful posture, formed a strong contrast to the levity of the 
revellers on the outside of the castle. Their ^y locks and long 
full beards, together with their antique tunics and loose black 
mantles, Suited well with the singular and rude apartment in 
whidi ihey were seated, and gave the appearance of a band of 
ancient worsliippers of Woden, recalled to life to mourn over the 
decay of their national glory. 

Cedric seated in equal rank among his countrymen, seemed 
yet, by common cojasent, to act as chief of theassembly. Upon 
the entrance of ® chard (o'dy knownjo^ a% the valorous 
Kni^ of the Fetterlock) hea^iae gftively, and^ve him welcome 
by &e ordinary salutation, W(xe$ hotels raising at the same time & 
goblet to his head. The King, no stranger to the customs of hi;. 
English subjects, returned me greeting witii the appropriate 
words, Drine had, and partook of a cup which was muided tc 
him by the sewer. The same courtesy was offered to Ivanhoe, 
who pledged his father in silence, supplying the usual speech by 
an inclination of his head, lest ms voice should have been 
recognized. 

y When this introductory ceremony was performed, Cedric arose, 
f and, extending his hand to Richard, conducted him into a small 
[ and very rude chapel, which was excavated, as it were, out of 
one of the external buttresses. As there was no opening, saving 
a very narrow loop-hole, the place would have been nearly quite 
dark but for two flambeaux or torches, which shewed, by a red 
and smoky light, the arched roof and naked walls, the rude altar 
of stone, and the crucifix of the same material. 

Before this altar was placed a bier, and on each side of this 
bier kneeled three priests, who told their beads, and muttered 
^eir prayers, with the greatest signs of external devotion. For 
this service a splendid soul-scat was paid to the convent of Saint 
Edmund's by the mother of the deceased ; and, tiiat it might be 
fully deserved, the whole brethren, saving the lame Sacristan, 
had transferred themselves to Coningsburni, where, while six of 
iheir number were constantly on guard m the performance of 
divine rites by the bier of Athelstane, the others failed not to 
take their share of the refreshments and amusements which went 
on at the castle. In maintaining this pious watch and ward, 
the good monks were particularly careful not to interrupt their 

rns for an instant, lest Zemebock, the ancient Saxon Apollyon, 
Id lay his clutches on the departed Athelstane. Nor were 
they less careful to prevent any unhallowed layman from touching 
itie paU, which, having been that used at the funeral of Saint 
Edmunc^ was liable to be desecrated, if handled by the profane. 
If, in truth, these attentions could be of any use to the deceased, 
he had some right to expect them at the hands of the brethren of 
Saint Bdmund's, since, besides a hundred mancuses of gold paid 
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down as ilie sool-raiiflora, tiie moAer of Atbektane had aimomioed 
her intentioii of endowing that foundation wilii the better part of 
the lands of the deceased, in order Co maintain perpetual prayers 
for his 8OQI9 and that of her departed husband. 

Richard and WiUred followed the Saxon Cedric into the 
apartment of death, where, as their guide pointed with solemn 
air to the untimely bier of AJhelatane, they followed his example 
in devoutly crossing themselTes^and muttering a brief prayer fnr 
the weal of the departed souL 

This act of pious charity performed, Cedric again motioned 
them to follow him, gliding over the stone floor with a noiseless 
tread; and, after ascending a few steps, opened with great 
caution the door of a small oratory, which adjoined to the chi^L 
It was about eight feet square, hollowed, like the chapel itself, 
out of the thickness of the wall; and the loop-hole, which 
enlightened it, being to the west, and widenine considerably as it 
sloped inward, a beam of the setting sun found its way into 
its dark recess, and shewed a female of a dignified mien, and 
whose countenance retained the marked remains of majestic 
beauty. Her long mourning robes, and her flowing wimple of 
black cypress, eiuianced the whiteness of her skin, and the 
beauty of her light-coloured and flowing tresses, which time had 
neither thinned nor mingled with silver. Her countenance ex- 
pressed the deepest sorrow that is consistent with resignation. 
On the stone table before her stood a crucifix of ivory, beside 
which was laid a missal, having its pages richly illuminated, and 
its boards adorned wilii clasps of gold, and bosses of the same 
precious metal. 

^ Noble Edith," said Cedric, after having stood a moment 
silent, as if to give Bdchard and Wilfred time to look upon the 
lady of the mansion, ^ these are worthy strangers, come to take 
a part in thy sorrows. And this, in espedal, is the valiant 
Knight who fought so bravely for the deliverance of him for whom 
we uiis day mourn." 

** His bravery has my thanks," returned the lady ; '^ although 
it be the will of Heaven that it should be dispkyed in vain. I 
thank, too, his courtesy, and that of his companion, which hath 
brought them hither to behold the widow of Adeling, the mother 
of Athelstane, in her deep hour of sorrow and lamentation. To 
your care, kind kinsman, I intrust them, satisfied that they will 
want no hospitality which these sad walls can yet afford." 
• The guests bowed deeply to the mourning parent, and with- 
drew with their hospitable guide. 

Another winding stair conducted them to an apartment of the 
same size with tmit which they had first entered, occupying 
indeed the story immediately above. From this room, ere yet 
the door was opened, proceeded a low and melancholy strain of 
Tocal mufflc. when they entered, they found themselves in the 
presence of about twenty matrons and maidens of distinguished 
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Saxon lineage. Four maidens^ Rowena leading liie dioir, raised 
a hymn for the soul of the deeeased, of whidi we have only been 
able to decipher two or three stanzas : — 

Dust unto dust. 

To this all must ; 

The tenant hath reslgn'd 

The faded form 

To waste and worm — 

Corrupticm claims her kind. 

Through paths unknown 
Thy soul nath flown, 
To seek the realms of wo» 
Where fiery pain 
Shall purge the stain 
Of actions done below. 

In that sad place. 

By Mary's grace. 

Brief may thy dwelling be ! 

Till prayers and alms. 

And holy psalms, 

Shall set the c^tive free. 

While this dirge was sung, in a low and melancholy tone, by 
the female choristers, the oSiers were divided into two bands, of 
which one was engaged in bedecking, with such embroidery as 
their skill and taste could compass, a large silken pall, destined to 
cover the bier of Athelstane, while the otiiers busied themselves 
in selecting, from baskets of flowers placed before them, garlands, 
which they intended for the same mournful purpose. The 
behaviour of the maidens was decorous, if not marked with deep 
affliction ; but now and then a whisper or a smile called forth the 
rebuke of the severer matrons, and here and there might be seen 
a damsel more interested in endeavouring to find out how her 
mourning-robe became her, than in the dismal ceremony for 
which they were preparing. Neither was this propensity (if we 
must needs confess the truth) at all diminished by the appearance 
of two strange knights, which occasioned some looking up, peeping, 
and whispering. Rowena alone, too proud to be v^n, paid her 
greeting to her deliverer with a graceful courtesy. Her demea- 
nour was serious, but not dejected; and it may be doubted whether 
thoughts of Ivanhoe, and of the uncertainty of his fate, did not 
claim as great a share in her gravity as the death of her 
kinsman. 

To Cedric, however, who, as we have observed, was not re- 
markably clear-sighted on such occasions, the sorrow of his ward 
seemed so much deeper than any of the other maidens, that he 
deemed it proper to whisper die explanation — ^^'She was the 
affianced bride of the noble Athelstane." — It ma> be doubted 
whether this communication went a far way to increase Wilfred's 
disposition to sympathize with the mourners of Coningsburgh. 

Having thus formally introduced the guests to uie different 
chambers in tvhich the obsequies of Athektane were celebrated 
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imdar dUferait loniiik)Codnc oondoeted ihem mto a small rotm, 
destined, as he infcnmad them, for the ezdoBiye acmmmodation 
of honourable guests, whose more slight ooonectioa with the 
deceased might rend^ them unwilling to join those who were 
immediately affected by the unhappy event. He assured them of 
erery accommodation, and was aJMut to withdraw when Hie 
Black Knight took his hand. 

** I crave to remind you, noble Thane," he said, ^that when we 
last parted, you promised, for the service I had the fortune to 
render you, to grant me a boon." 

<* It is granted ere mux^ noble Knight," said Cedric ; ^ yet, 
at this sad moment " 

** Of that also," said the King, ''I have bethought me — but my 
time is brief — neither does it seem to me unfit, that, when closing 
the grave on ihe noble Atiielstane, we should deposit therein 
certain prejudices and hasty opinions." 

<* Sir Knight of the Fetterlock," said Cedric, colouring, and 
interrupting the King in his turn, ** I trust your boon regards 
yourself and no other ; for in that which concerns the honour of 
my house, it is scarce fitting that a stranger should mingle." 

^ Nor do I wish to mingle," said the King, mildly, ^ unless in 
80 far as' you will admit me to have an interest As'yet you have 
known me but as the Bb^k Knight of the Fetteriock — Know me 
now as Richard Plantagenet." 

^ Richard of Anjo^ !" exclaimed Cedric, stepping backward 
with the utmost astonishment. 

^No, noble Cedric — Bidiard of England! — whose deepest 
interest — whose deepest wish, is to see fair sons united with each 
other. — And, how now, worthy Thane 1 hast thou no knee for thy 
prince !" 

« To Norman blood," said Cedric, « it hath never bended." 

^Reserve thme homage then," said the Monarch, '^ until I 
shall prove my right to it by my equal protection of Nonnans and 



** Prince," answered Cedric, ** 1 have ever done justice to thy 
bravery and thy worth — Nor am I ignorant of thy daim to the 
crown through thy descent from Matilda, niece to Edgar Atheling, 
and daughter to Malcolm of Scotland. But Matilda, thou^ of 
the roysJ Saxon blood, was not the heir to the monarchy." 

** I will not dispute my title with thee, noble Thame," said 
Richard, calmly ; << but I will bid thee look around thee, and 
see where thou wilt find another to be put into the scale 
against it." 

^ And hast thou wandered hither, Prince, to tell me so !" said 
Cedric — ^ To upbraid me with the ruin of my race, ere the grave 
has closed o'er the last scion of Saxon royaJtyl" — His counto? 
nance darkened as he spoke. — ^ It was boldly — it was rad43F 
done!" 

*^ Not so, by the holy rood !" replied the King ; ^' it waa doQt 
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bi ike fhiuk ooiifideiioe which one hn,Y^ man m»y repoee in 
anotiier, without a shadow of danger.*' 

^ Thou aayest well, Sir King — for King I own ihou art, and 
wilt be, despite of my feeble opposition. — I dare not take the only 
inode to prevent it, though thou hast placed the strong temptation 
wil^in my reach !" 

'^ And now to my boon," said the King, '^ which I adL not with 
«ne jot the less confidence, that thou hast refused to acknowledge 
my lawful sovereignty. I require of thee, as a man of thy word, 
<m pain of being h^d faithless, man-sworn, and nidering^ to for- 
give and receive to thy patei^ud affection the good knight, 
Wilfred of Ivanhoe. In tlus reconciliation tiiou wilt own I luive 
ian interest — the happiness of my frigid, and the quelling of 
disaentiim among my faithful peo^." 

^ And this is Wilfred !'* said Cedrio, pointing to his son. 

" My father ! — my father !" said Ivanhoe, prostrating himself 
At Cedric's feet, " grant me thy forgiveness !" 

" Thou hast it, my son," said Gedric, raising him up. ** The 
flon of Hereward knows how to keep his word, even when it has 
been passed to a Norman. But let me see thee use the dress 
and costume of thy Englisb ancestry — no short cloaks, no gay 
boimets, no fantastic plumage in my decent household. He £at 
'wyii^ be the son of Cedric must shew hims^ of English ancestry. 
•^Thou art about to speak," he added, sternly, ^ and I guess the 
topic. The Lady Rowena must complete two years' monming, 
as for a betrothed husband — all our Saxon ancestors would 
disown us were we to treat of a new union for her ere the grave 
of him she should have wedded — him, so much the most wor&y 
of her hand by birth and ancestry — is yet dosed. The ghost of 
A^elstane himself would burst Ms blooidy cerements, and stand 
before us to forbid such dishonour to his memory." 

It seemed as if Cedric's words had raised a spectre ; for, scarce 
had he uttered than ere the door flew open, and Athelstane, 
arrayed in the garments of the grave, stood before them, pale, 
hag^Eod, and like something arisen from the dead !+ 

The effect of this apparition on the persons present was utterly 
appi^Kng. Cedric started back as fiur as the wall of the apart- 
ment would permit, and, leaning against it as one unable to 
support himsdf, gaaed on the figure of his friend with eyes that 
seemed fixed, and a mouth which he appeared incapable of 
fthotting. Ivanhoe crossed himself, repeatmg prayers in Saxon, 
Latin, or Norman*French, as they occurred to his memory, 
while Richard alternately said, BenedimUy and swore, Mort de 
maviel . 

* Infomoiu. 

f tliQ rescudtation of Athelstane has been mnch criticised, as too violent a 
breach of probability, even for a yrork of moh fantastic character. It was a 
taur-de-/orce, to wliich tlie author was compelled to have recourse, by the vdie- 
ment entreaties of his friend and printer, who was inconsolable on the Saxon 
being conveyed to iw tomb. 
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In the meantime, a horrible ndae was heard briow stairs, sodm 
citing. *< Secure the treacheroiiB monks 1** — others, <*Down 
with tiiem into the dungeon 1*' — others, << Pitch them from the 
highest battlements !'* 

<< In the name of God 1" said Cedric, addressing what seemed 
the spectre of his departed friend, ^ if thou art mortal, speak ? — 
if a departed mint, say for what cause thou dost revisit us, or if I 
ean do aught mat can set thy spirit at repose. — Living or dead, 
noble Athelstane, roeak to Cedric !*' 

^ I will," said the spectre, yery composedly, ^ when I have 
colleoted breath, and when you give me tune — Alive, saidst thou ! 
— I am as much alive as he can be who has fed on bread and 
water for three days, which seem three ages — Yes, bread and 
water. Father Cedric ! By Heaven, and aU saints in it, better 
food hath not passed my weasand for three livelong days, and by 
God's providence it is tibat I am now here to tell it" 

<< Why, noble Athelstane," said the Black Knight, << I myself 
saw you struck down by the fierce Temphir towurds the end of 
the storm at Torqnilstone, and as I thought, and Wamba reportec^ 
your skull was cloven through the teeth." 

<< You thought amiss, sir Knight," s4id Athelstane, ^ and Wamba 
lied. My teeth are in good order, and that my supper shall pre- 
sently find — No thanks to the Temphir though, whose sword 
turned in his hand, so that the blade struck me fiatiings, bmng 
averted by the handle of Ihe good mace with whieh I wioded the 
bk>w ; had my steel-cap been on, I had not valued it a rush, and 
had dealt him such a counter-buff as would havespoilt his retreat. 
But as it was, down I went, stunned, indeed, but unwounded. 
Other, of both sides, were beaten down and sbuightered above me^ 
so that I never recovered my senses until I found mjrself in a 
coffin — (an open one, by good luck) — placed before tibe altar of 
the church of Saint Edmund's. I sneezed repeatedly — groaned 
— awakened, and would have arisen,- when the Sacristan and 
Abbot, full of terror, came running at the noise, surprised doubt- 
leas, and no way pleased to find &e man alive, whose heirs they 
had proposed themselves to ))e. I asked for wine — they gave me 
some, but it must have been highly medicated, for I uept yet 
more deeply than before, and vi^ened not for many hours. I 
found my arras swathed down — my feet tied so fast that mine 
ankles ache at the very remembrance — the place was utteriy 
dark — the oubfiette, as I suppose, of their accursed convent, and 
from the close, stifled, damp< smell,. I conceive it is also used for a 
phice of sepulture. I had strange thou^ts of what had befinllen 
me, when the door of my dungeon creak^, and two villain monks 
entered. They would have persuaded me I was in puraatSky, 
but I knew too well the pursy short-breathed voice of me Father 
Abbot — Saint Jeremy t how different from that tone with which 
he used to ask me for another slice of the haunch ! — the dog bia 
fetoted with me from Christmas to Twelftii-night" 
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''Have patience, noble Athdstane/' said tiie King, ^take 
breath — tell your story at leisure — beshrew me but such a tale 
is as well woiith listening to as a romance." 

^ Ay but, by the rood of Bromeholm, there was no romance in 
^e matter !" said Athelstane. — '< A barley loaf and a pitcher of 
water — that they gave me, the niggardly traitors, whom my 
father, and I myself, had enriched, when their best resources 
were ^e flitches of bacon and measures of com, out of which 
they wheedled poor serfs and bondsmen, in exchange for their 
prayers — the nest of foul ungrateful vipers — barley bread and 
ditch water, to such a patron as I had been ! I wiU smoke them 
out of their nest, though I be excommunicated !" 

^But, in the name of Our Lady, noble Athelstane," said 
Cedric, grasping the hand of his friend, ^ how didst thou esci^ 
this imminent &nger ) — did their hearts relent %" 

*' Did their hearts relent !" echoed Athelstane. — **'Di> rocks 
melt with the sun ! I should have been there still, had not 
some stir in the Convent, which I find was their procession 
hitherward to eat my funeral feast, when they well knew how 
and where I had been buried alive, summoned the swarm out of 
their hive. I heard thdm droning out their death-psahns, 
little judging they were sung in respect for my soul by those who 
were thus famishing my body. They went, however, and I 
waited long for food — no wonder — the gouty Sacristan was 
even too busy with his own provender to mind mine. At 
length, down he came, with an unstable step and a strons 
flavour of wine and spices about his person. Good cheer had 
opened his heart, for he left me a nook of pasty and a flask of wine, 
instead of my former fare. I ate, drank, and was invigorated ; 
when, to add to my good luck, the Sacristan, too totty to dis- 
charge his duty of curakey fitly, locked the door beside the staple, 
so that it fell ajar. The light, the food, the wine, set my inven- 
tion to work. The staple to which my chains were fixed, was- 
more rusted than I or the villain Abbot bad supposed. Even 
iron could not remain without consuming in the damps of that 
infernal dungeon." 

" Take br^ith, noble Athelstane," said Richard, ''and partake 
of some refreshment, ere you proceed with a tale so dreadful." 

''Partake!" quoth Athelstane; "I have been partaking five 
times to-day — and yet a morsel of that savoury ham were not 
altogether foreign to the matter ; and I pray you, fair sir, to do 
me reason in a cup of wine." 

The guests, though still agape with astonishment, pledged their 
resusdteted landlora, who thus proceeded in his story : — He had 
indeed now many more auditors than those to whom it was 
commenced, for Edith, having given certain necessary orders for 
arranging matters within the cSistle, had followed the dead-alive 
up to the stranger's apartment, attended by as many of the guests, 
male and female, as could squeeze into the small room, >ihi]« 
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others, erbwdine tlie staircase, caught up an erroneovs edition 
of the story, and transmitted it still more inaccurately to those 
beneath, who again sent it forth to the vulgar without, in a 
ftshion totally irreconcilable to the real &ct Athektane, how- 
' ever, went on as f<^ows, with the history of his escape : — 

^ Finding myself freed from the staple, I dragged mysdf up 
ttairs as well as a man loaded with shackl^, and emaciated with 
fiisting, might ; and after much groping about, I was at length 
directed, by the sound of a joUy roundelay, to the apartment 
where ike worthy Sacristan, an it so please ye, was holding a 
devil's mass with a huge beetle-loowed, broad-shouldered brothe 
of the gray-frock and cowl, who looked much more like a thiet 
tban a clergyman. I burst in upon them, and the fashion of my 
grave-dothes, as well -as the clanking of my chains, made me 
more resemble an inhabitant, of the other world than of this. 
Both stood aghast ; but when I knocked down the Sacristan with 
my fist, the other fellow, his pot-companion, fetched a blow at 
me with a huge quarter-staff." 

'^ This must be our Friar Tuck, for a count's ransom,'* said 
Richard, looking at Ivahhoe. 

^ He may be the devil, an he will," said Athelstane. ^ Fortu- 
nately he missed the aim ; and on my approaching to gn^{^ 
with him, took to his heels and ran for it. I failed not to set mj 
own heels at lib^ty by means of the fetter-key, which hung 
amongst others at the sexton's belt; and I had thoughte of 
beating out the knave's brains with the bunch of keys, but 
gratitude for the nook of pasty and the flask of wine wludi the 
rascal had imparted to my captivity, came over my heart ; so, 
with a brace of hearty kicks, I left him on the floor, pouched 
some baked meat, and a leathern bottle of wine, with whidi the 
two venerable brethren had been regaling, w^it to the stable, 
and found in a private stall mine own best palfrey, which, doubt- 
less, had been set apart for the holy Father Abbot's particular 
use. Hither I came wiUi all the speed the beast could compass 
— man and mother's son flying before me wherever I came, 
taking me for a spectre, the more especially as, to prevent my 
being recognized, I drew the corpse^iood over my ffice. I had not 
gained admittance into my own castie, had I not been supposed 
to be the attendant of a juggler who is making the. pemde in 
the castle-yard very merry, considering they are assembled to 
celebrate their lord's frmeral — I say ute sewer thou^t I was 
dressed to bear i^ part in the tregetour's mummery, and so I got 
adn^ission, and did but disclose myself to my mother, and eat a 
hasty morsel, ere I came in quest of you, my noble friend." 

" And you have found me," said Cedric, "ready to resume onr 
brave projects of honour and liberty. I tell thee, never wifl 
dawn a morrow so auspicious as the next, for the deliv^ranee of 
the noble Saxon race.'' 

" Talk not to me of delivering any one," 'said Athdstane ; '^U 
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is well T am delivered myself. I am more intent on punishing 
that villain Abbot. He shall hang on the top of this Castle of 
Coningsburgh, in his cope and stole; and if the stairs be too 
stnut to admit his fat carcass, I will have him craned up from 
without." 
" But, my Son," said Edith, ** conmder his sacred office." 
** Consider my three days* fast," replied Athelstane ; " I will 
have their blood every one of them. Front-de-Boeuf was burnt 
alive for a less matter, for he kept a good table for his prisoners, 
only put too much garlic in his last dish of pottage. But these 
hypocritical, ungrateful slaves, so often the self-invited flatterers 
at my board, who gave me neither pottage nor garlic, more or 
less, they die, by the soul of Hengist !" 

** But the Pope, my noble friend," said Cedric 

^But the devil, my noble friend," — answered Athelstane; 
** they die, and no more of theniL. Were they the best monks 
upon earth, the world would go on without them." 

''For shame^ noble Athetetane," said Cedric; *< forget such 
wretches in the career of glory which lies open before tliee. Tell 
this Norman prince, Ri(£ard of Anjoik, that, lion-hearted as he 
is, he shall not hold undisputed the throne of Alfred, while a 
nuile descendant of the Holy Confessor lives to dispute it." 
" How !" said Athelstane, ^ is this the noble King Richard !" 
'^ It is Richard Plantagenet himself," said Cedric ; '* yet I need 
not remind thee that, coming hither a guest of free-will, he may 
neither be injured nor detained prisoner — thou well knowest thy 
duty to him as his host" 

''Ay, by my faith !" said Athelstane; "and my duty as a 
subject besides, for I here tender him my allegiance, heart and 
hand." 

" My son," said Edith, "think on thy royal rights !" 
" Think on the freedom of England, degenerate Prince !" said' 
Cedric. 

" Mother and friend," said Athelstane, " a truce to your up^ 
braidings — bread and water and a dungeon are marvellous mor- 
tifiers of ambition, and I rise from the tomb a wiser man than I 
descended into it. One half of those vain follies were puffed into 
nune ear by that perfidious Abbot Wolfram, and you may now 
judge if he is a counsellor to be trusted. Since these plots were 
set in agitation, I have had nothing but hurried journeys, indi- 
gestions, blows and bruises, imprisonments and starvation ; besides 
that they can only end in the murder of some thousands of quiet 
folk. I tell you, I will be king in my own domains, and no where 
else ; and roy firat act of dominion shall be to hang the Abbot" 

" And my ward Rowena," said Cedric — " I trust you intexid 
not to desert her!" 

" Father Cedric,** said Athelstane, " be reasonable. The Lady 
Rowena cares not for me — she loves the little finger of my kins- 
man Wilfred's glove better than my whole person. There ih* 
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■tands to aToadi it — Nay, blush not, kmswomai^ tiiem is no 
shame in loving a courtly knight better than a country franklin 
-^and do not laugh neither, Bowena, for grare-clothes and a thin 
Tisage are, God &iows, no matter of merriment — Nay, an thon 
wilt needs laugh, I will find thee a better jest — Give me thy 
hand, or rather lend it me, for I but ask it in the way of finend- 
Am, — Here, cousin Wilfred of Ivanhoe, in thy favour I renounce 

and abjure Hey! by Saint Dunstan, our cousin Wilfred hath 

vani^ed ! — Yet, unless my eyes aie still dazzled with the fiisting 
I have undergone, I saw lum stand there but ev^i now." 

All now looked round and inquired for Ivanhoe, but he had 
vanished. Tt wagat length discovered Ihat a Jewjttd been to 
seek hi^^ and ^Safe after very brief conferaioe, hefe^ called for 
Gri|Ctb-and his armour, and<^^left the castle, 
/"Fair cousin," said Athdo^e to Rowena, " could I think that 
this sudden disappearance of Ivanhoe was occasioned by,<Mlier 

than the weightiest reason, I would myself resume " 

But he had no sooner let go her hand, on first observing that 
Ivanhoe had disappeared, than Bowena, who had iMind her 
situation extremely embarraasingy had taken the,first oi^rjbunity 
to escape from the apartment. 

" Certainly," quoth Athelstajie, ^ women are the least to be 

trusted of tJl animals, monks and abbots excepted. I am an 

infidel, if I expected not thanks from her, and perhaps a .kiss to 

fboot — These cursed grave-dothes have surely a ^U on, them, 

/ every one flies from me. — To yon I turn, noble King lUchardy 

ijw^ the vows of allegiance, which, as a liege-subject " t 

^^utj(King Richard was gone also, and no one knew whither. 

At leii^ it was learned thai he had hastened to the cour^^rard, 

summoned to his presence the Jew who had spoken wilh Ivanhoe, 

and after a moment's speech with him, had called vehem^rtiy to 

horoe, ttarown himself upon a steed, compelled the Jew to mount 

another, and set off at a rate, which, according to Wamba, ren- 

dere4^e old Jew's neck not worth a penny's purchase. 

y^^^By my halidome I" said Athelstane, ^it is certain that 



Zemebock hath possessed himself of my castle in my, absence. I 
return in my gravcHslothes, a pledge restored from ;the very 
sepulchre, and every one I speak to vanishes as soon as tiiey hear 
my voice ! — But it skills not talking of it. Come, my fricnids — 
such of you aa are left, follow me to the banquet^iall, lest any 
more of us disf^ppear — it is, I trust, as yet tolerably fumi^hed^ 
as becomes the obsequies of an ancient Saxon noble ; and ahonid 
we tarry any longer, who knows but the devil may fly off vrilii 
the supper P .tf 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

Be Mowbray's ring bo heavy in his boB(Hn, 
That they may break his foamhig courser's bttek. 
And throw the ridet headlong hi the lists, 
A caitiff recreant! 

(OuB scene now retur^Jd)the exterior of the Caatle^ or Precep- 
to^^of Templestowe,|^^it the hourj^benthe bloody die was to 
be cast for the life or oteSth of Rebec ^ ^TO was a scene of bustle 
and life, as if ihe whole vicinity ha^^ured forth its inhabitants 
to a village wake, or rural feast. (g|ut the earnest desire to look 
on blood and death, is not peculiar to those dark ages ; though in 
the gladiatorial exercise of single combat and general tourney^ 
they were habituated to the bloody spectacle of brave men falling 
by each other's hands. Even in our own days, when morals are 
better understood, an execution, a bruising match, a riot, pr a 
meeting of radical reformers, collects, fit considerable hazard to 
tl)emselves, immense crowds of spectators, otherwise little inte-. 
rested, except to see how matters are to be conducted, or whether 
the heroes of the day are, in the heroic language of insurgent 
tailors, flints or dunghil£) 

The eyes, @eref o!g) of a very considerable multitude, were 
bent on the gate of the Preceptory of Templestowe, witli the pur- 
pose of witnessing the procession ; while still greater numbers had 
already surrounded the tilt-yard belonging to that establishment. 
This enclosure was formed on a piece of level ground adjoining to 
*Jie Preceptory, which had been levelle4>with care, for the exer- 
cise of military and chivalrous sports. \l^ occupied the brow of a 
soft and gentle eminence, was carefully palisaded around, and, as 
the Templars willingly invited spectators to be witnesses of their 
skill in feats of chivalry, was amply supplied with galleries and 
benches for their useT) 

On the present occasion, a throne was erected for the Grand 
Master at the east end, surrounded with seats of distinction for 
the Preceptors and Kniehts of the Order. Over these floated the 
sacred standard, called Le Beau-seant, which was the ensign, as 
its name was the battle-cry, of the Templars. 

At the opposite end of &e lisfe was a pile of fagots, so arranged 
around a stsUse, deeply fixed in the ground, as to leave a space for 
the victim whom they were destined to consume, to enter within 
the fatal circle in order to be chained to the stake by the fetters 
which hung ready for the purpose. Beude this deadly apparatus 
stood four black slaves, whose colour and African features, then 
so little known in England, appalled the multitude, who gazed on 
them as on demons employed about their own diabolical exercises. 
These men stirred not excepting now and then, under the direc- 
tion of one who seemed then? cMef, to shift and replace the readjr 
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fkel. They looked not on the multitude. In fact, they seemed 
insensible of their presegM, and of every thing save the discharge 
of their own horrible du^ And when, in speech with each other, 
they expanded their bIu1$Der lips, and shewed their white fanes, 
as if they grinned at the thoughts of the expected traeedy, w 
startled conmions could scarcely help believing that ttiey were 
actually the familiar spirits with whom the witch had conmiuned, 
and who, her time being out, stood ready to assist in her dread- 
ful punishment. They whispered to each other, and communi- 
cated all the feats which Satan had performed during that busy 
and unhappy period, not failing, of course, to give the devil rather 
morothan his due. 

^^*Have you not heard. Father Dennet," quoth one boor to 
another advanced in years, ''that the devil has carried away 
bodily the great Saxon Thane, Athelstane of Coningsburgh V* 

^ Ay, but he brought him back though, by the blessing of Grod 
and Saint Dunstan." 

*^ How's that V* sud t^ brisk young fellow, dressed in a green 
cassock embroidered with gold, and having at his heels a stout 
lad bearing a harp upon his back, which betrayed his vocation^ 
The Minstrel seemed of no vulgar rank ; for, besides the splen- 
d6ur of his gaily broidered doublet, he wore around his neck a 
silver chain, by which hung the wre$t, or key, with which he 
tuned his harp. On his right arm was a silver plate, which, 
instead of bearing, as usual, uie cognizance or badge of the baron 
to whose family he belonged, had barely the word Shebwood 
engraved upon it. — ''How mean you by that !" said the gay 
Minstrel, mineling in the conversation of the peasants ; " I came 
to seek one subje^ for my rhyme, and, by'r Xady, I were glad 
to find two.** 

"It is well avouched," said the elder peasant, "that after 
Athelstane of Coningsburgh had been dead four weeks '* 

" That is impossible,'* said the Minstrel ; " I saw him in life at 
the Passage of Arms at Ashby-de-la Zouch.*' 

" Dead, however, he was, or else translated," said the younger 
peasant ; "for I beard the Monks of Saint Edmund's singing the 
death's hymn for him ; and, moreover, there was a rich death- 
meal and dole at tbe Castle of Coningsburgh, as right was ; and 
thither had I gone, but for Mabel Parkins, who " 

"Ay, dead was Athelstane," s^d the old man, shaking his 
head, " and the more pity it was, for the old Saxon blood " 

" But, your story, my masters — your story," said the Minstrel, 
somewhat impatiently. 

"Ay, ay — construe us the story," said a burly Friar, who 
stood beside them, leaning on a pole ^t exhibited an appearance 
between a pilgrim's staff and a quarter-staff, and probably acted 
as either when occasion served, — " Your story," said the slalwiirt 
churchman ; "bum not daylight about it — we have short tin* 
lo^Are." 
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* An please your reverence/' said Dennet, ^ a drunken priest 
came to visit the Sacristan at Saint Edmund's " 

^ It does not please my reverence," answered the churchman, 
^ that there should be such an animal as a drunken priest, or, if 
there were, that a layman should so speak him. Be mannerly, 
my friend, and conclude the holy man only wrapt in meditation, 
which makes the head dizzy and foot unsteady, as if the stonuich 
were filled with new wine — I have felt it myself." 

^ Well, then," answered Father Dennet, *^ a holy brother came 
to visit the Saoistan at Saint Edmund's — a sort of hedge-priest 
18 the visiter, and kills half the deer that are stolen in the f()re8t, 
who loves the tinkling of a pint-pot better than the sacring-bell, 
and deems a flitch of bacon woith ten of his breviary ; for the 
rest, a good feUow and a merry, who will flourish a quarter-staff, 
draw li bow, and dance a Cheshire round, with e'er a man in 
Yorkahffe." 

*^ That last part of thy e^ieech, Dennet," said the Minstrel, 
" has saved thee a rib or twam." 

** Tush, man, I fear him not," said Dennet ; <* I am somewhat 
old and stiff, but when I fought for the beU and ram at Don- 
caster " 

''But the story — the story, my friend," again said the 
Minstrel. 

^ Why, the tale is but this — Athelstane of Coningsburgh was 
buried at Saint Edmund's." 

** That's a lie, and a loud one," said the Friar, ^for I saw him 
borne to his own Castle of Coningsburgh." 

^Nay, then, e'en tell the story yourself, my masters," said 
Denne^ turning sulky at these repeated contradictions ; and it 
was with some difficulty that the boor could be prevailed on, by 
the request of his comrade and the Minstrel, to renew his tale. — 
^ These two t<^)€r friars," said he at length, '^ since this reverend 
man will needs have them such, had continued drinking good ale, 
and wine, and what not, for the best part pf a summ^s day, 
when they were aroused by a deep eroan, and a clanking of 
chains, and the figure of the deceased Athelstane entered the 
apartment, saying, ' Ye evil shepherds ! ' " 

<< It is false," said the Friar, hastily, ^ he never spoke a word." 

^ So ho ! Friar Tuck," said the Minstrel, drawing him apart 
from the rustics ; ^ we have started a new hare, I find." 

^ I tell thee, Allan-a-Dale," said the Hermit, ^ I saw Athelstane 
of Coningsburgh as much as bodily eyes ever saw a living man. 
He had his shroud on, and all about him smelt of the sepulchre 
— A butt of sack will not wash it out of my memory." 

*< Pshaw !" answered the Minstrel ; ^ thou dost but jest with 
met" 

^ Never believe me," said tbe Friar, ^ an I fetched not a knock 
al him with my quarter-staff that would have felled an ox, and 
h glided through his body as it might through a pillar of smoke 1" 
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^ By saint Hubert,** said the Minstrel, ^ but it is a wondrous 
tale, and fit to be put in metre to the ancient tune, ' Sorrow came 
to the old Friar.^ ** 

^ Laugh, if ye list," said Friar Tuck ; "but an ye catch me 
sin^s on such a tlieme, may the next ghost or devil carry me 
off vnui him headlong ! No, no — I instantly formed the pmrpose 
of assisting at some good work, such as the burning of a witch, a 
judicial combat, or the like matter of godly service, and therefofre 
am I here." 

As they thus conversed, the heavy bell of the church of Saint 
Michael of Templestowe, a venerable building, situated in a 
hamlet at some distance from the Freoept(»y, broke short their 
argument. One by one the sullen sounds fell successively on tiie 
eitr, leaving but sufficient space for each to die away in distant 
echo, ere the ear was again filled by repetition of the iron knelL 
These sounds, the signal of the approaching ceremony, chilled 
with awe the hearts of the assembled multitude, whose eyes were 
now turned to the Preceptory, expecting the approach of the 
Gnind Master, the champion, and the criminal. 
'^^ At length the drawbridge fell, the gates evened, and a knight, 
bearing £e great standard of the Order, sallied from the caSie, 
preceded by six trumpets, and followed by the Knights Precep- 
tors, two and two, the Grand Master coming last, mounted on a 
stately horse, whose furniture was of the Amplest land. Behind 
him came Brian-de-Bois-Guilbert, armed cap-a-pie in bright 
armour, but without his hmce, shield, and isword, which were 
borne by his two esquires behind him. His fkee, though partly 
hidden by a long plume which floated down from his barret-cap, 
boi« a strong and mingled expressioti of p^Uision, in which pride 
seemed to contend wi£ irresolution. He looked ghastly pale, as 
if he had not riept for several nights, yet reined his pawing 
war-horse with the . habitual ei^ y4 grace proper to the best 
lance of the Order of the Temple, ^is eeneral appearance was 
grand and commanding ; but, looking at him With attention, men 
read that in Ms dark features from which they willingly with- 
drew their eyesT) 

On either sicte rode Conrade of Mont^Fitchet, and Albert de 
Malvoisin, who fUH»d as godfathers to the champion. They were 
in &eir robes of peace, the white dress of the Order. Behind 
them followed other Ccmipaiiiens of the Templej with a long tnin 
of esquires and pages dad in bkck, aspi rantg to the haaiiu^ of 
being one day Knights of the Order, (^ner tiiese neophyie(B tiitte 
a guard of warders on foot, in the same sable livery, amidfltsirhdit 
partisans might be seen the pale form of the accused^ ^MSf 
with a slow but undismayed step towards the scene of haHi^ 
She was stript of all her ornaments, lest perchance there fiitHM ' 
be among them some of those amulets whic^ l^tan was sc^jbwd 
to bestow upon his victims, to deprive them of the power ic£%§m^ 
imsion even when under the torture. A coarse white dMi| til 
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Ibe drnpfert fofrm, had be^i subetituted for her Oriental garmentB ; 
yet there -was such an exquisite mixture of courage ai^ resigna- 
tion in her look, that even in this garb, and with no other orna- 
ment than her long black tresses, eadi eye wept that looked upon 
her, and the most hardened bigot regretted the fate that had con- 
certed a creature so goodly into a vessel of wrath, and a waged 
slave of the devU. 

A crowd of inferior personages belonging io the Preceptory 
followed the victim, all moving with the utmDst order, with firms 
folded, and looks bent upon the groun^ 

This slow procession moved up the gentle eminence, on the 
summit of which was the tilt-yard, and, ei^ering the lists^ 
marched once around them from right to left, and when they had 
completed the circle, made a halt. There was then a momentary 
bustle, while the Grand Master and s^ his attendants, excepting 
the champion and his godfathers, dismounted from their horses, 
which were immediately removed out of the lists by the esquires, 
who were in attendance for that purpose. 

The unfortunate Rebecca was conducted to the black chair 
placed near the pile. On her first glance at the terrible spot 
where preparations were making for a death alike dismaying to thn 
mind and painful to tiie body, she was observed to shudder and 
shut her eyes, praying int^^iially doubtless, for her lips moved 
though no iq[>eech was heard. In the space of a minute she 
opened her eyes, looked fixedly on tiie pile as if to familiarize her 
mind with the object, and then slowly and naturally turned away 
her head. 

Meanwhile, the Grand Master had assumed his seat ; and when 
the chivalry of his order was placed around and behind him, ea<d| 
in his due rank, a loud and long flourish of the trumpets announced 
that the Ckmrt were seated for judgment Maivoism, then, actmg 
as godfather of the champion, stepped forward, and laid the glove 
of the Jewess, which was the pledge of battle, at the feet <a the 
Grand Master. 

^ Valorous Lord, and reverend Father,*' said he, ^here stand- 
eth the good Knight, Brian de Bois-Guilbert, Knight Preceptor 
of the Order of the Temple, who, by accepting the pledge of battle 
which I now lay at your reverence's feet, hath become bound to 
do his devoir in combat this day, to maintain that this Jewish 
maiden, by name Rebecca, hatii justly deserved the doom passed 
upon her in a Chapter of this most Holy Order of the Temple of 
Zion, condemning her to die as a sorceress ; — hdre, I say, lie 
standeth, such battle to do, knightly and honourable, if such be 
your noble and sanctified pleBAnre.*^ 

X^^lTaai he made oatli," mid the Grand Master, «that his 
/quarrel is just and honourable ! Bring forward the Chrudfixi^aiiB) 
(the Te igitur?^ 

*' Sir, and most reverend father," answered Malvoisin, readily , 
* our brother here present hath ahready sworn to the truth of his 
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ftccnsatioii in the hancl of the good Knight Conrade de Mont- 
Fitchet ; and otherwise he ought not to be sworn, sedng that his 
adversary is an unbeliever, and may take no oalhl" 

This explanation was satisfiictory, to Albert's great joy ; for tiie 
wily knight had foreseen the great difficulty, or rather imposnbi* 
lity. of prevailing upon Brian de Bois-Guilbert to take such an 
oath before the assembly, and had invented this excuse to escape 
jtiie necessity of his doing so. 

The Grand Master^S^ving allowed the apology of Albert Mai- 
voisin^ commanded the hendd to stand forth and do his devoir. 
The 'frumpets then again flourished, and a herald, stepping for- 
ward, proclaimed, aloud, — "Oyez, oyez, oyez. — Here standeth 
the good Knight, Sir Brian de Bois-Guilbert, ready to do battle 
with any knight of free blood, who will sustain the quarrel allowed 
and allotted to the Jewess Rebecca, to try by champion, in respect 
of lawful essoine of her own body ; and to such champion the 
reverend and valorous Grand Master here present allows a fair 
field, and equal partition of sun and wind, and whatever else 
appertains to a fair combat." The trumpets again sounded, and 
tnere was a dead pause of many minutes. 

^No champion appears for the appellant," said the Grand 
Master. '^ Go, herald, and ask her whether ^e expects any one 
to do battle for her in this her cause." The herald went to the 
chair in which Rebecca was seated, and Bois-Guilbert suddenly 
turning his horse's head toward that end of the lists, in spite of 
hints on either side from Malvoisin and Mont-Fitchet, was by the 
side of Rebecca's chair as soon as the herald. 

<^ Is this regular, and according to the law of combat V* said 
Malvoisin, looking to the Grand Master. 

<< Albert de A&lvoisin, it is," answered Beaumanoir ; ^ for 
in this appeal to the judgment of God, we may not prohibit 
parties from having that communication with each other, -whidi 
may best tend to bring forth the truth of the quarrd." 

In the meantime, the herald spoke to Rebecca in these terms : 
— << Damsel, the Honourable and Reverend the Grand Master 
demands of thee, if thou art prepared with a champion to do 
battle thin day in thy behalf, or if Hbau dost yield thee as one 
justiy condemned to a deserved doom !" 

^ Say to the Grand Master," replied Rebecca, ** that I maintain 
my innocence, and do not yield me as justly condemned, lest I 
become guilty of mine own blood. Say to him, that I challenge 
Mich delay as his forms will permit, to see if God, whose oppor- 
tunity is in man's extremity, will raise me up a deliverer ; and 
when such uttermost space is passed, may His holy will be 
done !" The herald retired to carry this answer to tiie Grand 
Master. 

^ Grod forbid," said Lucas Beaumanoir, '^that Jew or Pagaift 
should impeach us of injustice ! — Until the shadows be caat 
from the west to the eastward, will we wait to see if a champiott- 
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duUl appear for this unfortuiiate woman. When the day is ao>^. 
fumaased, let her prepare for death." "^ 

(The herald communicated the words of the Grand Master to 
Rebecca, who bowed her head submissively, folded her arms^ and, 
looking up towards heaven, seemed to expect that aid firom above 
which she could scarce promise herself from man. During this 
awful pause, the voice of Bois-Guilbert broke upon h«r ear — it 
was but a whisper, yet it startled her more than the summons of 
the herald had appeared to do. 

" Rebecca," said the Templar, " dost thou hear me !" 

" I have no portion in thee, cruel, hard-hearted man," saidthe 
unfortunate maiden. 

*' Ay, but dost thou understand my words 1" said the Templar ; 
" for the sound of my voice is frigntful in mine own ears. I 
scarce know on what ground we stand, or for what purpose they 
have brought us hither. — This listed space — that chair — these 
fagots — I know their purpose, and yet it appears to me like 
something unreal — the fearful picture of a vision, which appals 
my sense with hideous fontasies, but convinces not my reason." 

*' My mind and senses keep touch and time," answered Re- 
becca, ^ and tell me alike mat these fagots are destined to 
consume my earthly body, and open a painful but a brief passage 
to a better world." 

'< Dreams, Rebecca, — dreams," answered the Templar ; '< idle 
visions, rejected by the wisdom of your own wiser Sadducees. 
Hear me, Rebecca," he said, proceeding with animation ; ''a 
better chance hast thou for life and liberty than yonder knaves 
and dotard dream of. Mount thee behind me on my steed — on 
Zamor, the gallant horse that never failed his rider. I won him 
in single fight from the Soldan of Trebizond — mount, I say, 
behind me — in one short hour is pursuit and inquiry far behind 
• — a new world of pleasure opens to thee — to me a new career 
of &me. Let them speak the doom which I despise, and erase 
the name of Bois-Guilbert from their list of monastic slaves ! I 
will wash out with blood whatever blot they may dare to cast on 
my scutcheon." 

** Tempter," said Rebecca, ** begone ! — Not in this last extre- 
mity canst thou move me one hair's-breadth from my resting 
place — surrounded as I am by foes, I hold thee as my worst 
and most deadly enemy — avoid thee, in the name of GU)d I" 

Albert Malvoisin, alarmed and impatient at tiie duration of 
their conference, now advanced to interrupt it. 

^' Hath the maiden acknowledged her guilt !" he demanded of 
Bois-Guilbert ; " or is she resolute in her denial !" 

*' She is indeed retolute" said Bois-Guilbert. 

** Then," said Malvoisin, ** must thou, noble brother, resume thy 
place to attend the issue — The shades are changing on the circle 
of the dial — Come, brave Bois-Guilbert — come, thou hope ol 
our holy Order, and soon to be its head." 
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As he spoke in this soothing tone, he laid his hand on ^ 
knight's bridle, as if to lead him back to his station. 

"False villain ! what meanest thon by thy hand on my rein f* 
said ^ Brian, angrily. And shaking off his companion's grasp, 
he rode back to the npper end of ^e lists. 

^ Ther^ is yet spirit in him," said Malvoisin apart to Mont- 
Fitchet, **were it well directed — but, like the Greek fire, it 
^ ibums whatever approaches^t^ 
4 A Tlie Judges had now been two hours in the lists, awaiting in 



vain^e appearance of a ehampion. 



Q^d reason good," said Friar Tuck, ^ seeing she is a Jewess . 
— .and yet, by mine Order, it is hard that so young and beautiful 
a creature should perish without one blow being struck in her 
behalf ! Were she ten times a witch, provided she were but the 
least bit of a Christiaii, my quarter-staff should ring noon on the 
^ I steel cap of yonder fierce Templar, ere he carried the matter off 
[h \^is.» ,.,-— ^.^ 

'} ^""^It wa8,(^ owev^ the general belief that noone could or would 
appear fora Ji^Wtiss, accused of 8orcerm(^^ the knights, insti- 
gated by Malvoisin, whii^red to each omer, that it was time to 
declare the pledge of Rebecca forfeited. At this instant a knight, 
urging his norse to speed, appeared on the plain advancing 
towards the lists. A hundred voices exclaimed, " A champion ! 
a champion I" And despite the prepossessions and prejudices of 
the multitude, they shouted unanimously afl ihe knight rode into 
the tilt-yard. The second glance, however, served to destroy the 
hope thai his timely arrival had excited. His horse, urged for 
many miles to its utmost speed, appeared to reel from fatigue, and 
the rider, however undauntedly he presented himself in Sie lists^. 
either from weakness weariness, or both, seemed scarce able to 
support himself in the saddle. 

To the summons of the herald, who demanded his rank, his 
name, and purpose, the stranger knight answered readily and 
boldly, << I am a good knight and noble, come hither to. sustain 
with lance and sword the just and Ikwfiil quarrel of this damsel, 
Rebecca, daughter of Isaac of York ; to uphold the doom pro- 
nounced a^nst her to be false and truthless, and to defy Sir 
Brian de Bois-Ouilbert, as a traitor, murderer, and liar ; as I 
will prove in this field with my body against his, by the aid of 
Grod, of Our Lady, and of Monseigneur Saint Greorge, the good 
knight" 

<< The stranger must first shew," siud Malvoisin, *^ that he is 
good knight, and of honourable lineage. The Temple sendeth 
not forth her champions against nameless men." 

** My name," said the Knight, raising his helmet, "is better 
known, my lineage more pure, Malvoisin, than thine own. I am 
WUfted of Ivanhoe." 

" I will not fight with thee at present," said the Templar, In % 
changed and hoUow voice. " Get thy wounds healed, purvey ibtm 
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a better horse, and it may be I win hold it worth my while to 
sooui^e out of thee this boyish spirit of bravade." 

" Ha ! proud Templar/* said lyanhoe, ^hast tiiou forgotten Ihat 
twice didst thou fall before this lance! Remember we lists at 
Acre — remember the Passage of Arms at Ashby — remember 
thy proud vaunt in the halls of Rotherwood, and the gage of your 
gold chain against my refiquary, that thou wouldst do ^ttle with 
Wilfred of Ivanhoe, and recover the honour thou hadst lost ! 
By that reliquary, and the holy relic it contains, I will prockum 
thee, Templar, a coward in every court in Europe — in every 
Preceptory of thine Order — unless thou do battle without farther 
delay/' 

Bois-Guilbert turned his countenance irresolutely towards 
Rebecca, and then exclaimed, looking fiercely at Ivanhoe, ^ Dog 
of a Saxon ! take thy lance, and prepare for the death thou hast 
drawn upon thee I" 

" Does the Grand Master allow me the combat f ' said Ivanhoe. 

^ I may not deny what thou hast challenged," said the Grand 
Master, '^provided the maiden accepts thee as her champion. Yet 
I would thou wert in better plight to do battle. An enemy of 
our Order hast thou ever been, yet would I have thee honourably 
met with." 

'^ Thus — thus as I am, and not otherwise," said Ivanhoe ; ^ it 
is the judgment of Gx>d — to his keeping I commend myself. — 
Rebecca," said he, riding up to the fatal chair, ^ dost thou accept 
of me for thy champion !" 

*' 1 do," she said — ^ I do," fluttered by an emotion which the 
fear of death had been unable to produce, ** I do accept thee as the 
champion whom Heaven hath sent me. Yet, no — no — thy 
wounds are uncured — Meet not that proud man — why shouldst 
tiiou perish also !" 

But Ivanhoe was already at his post, and had closed his visor, 
and assumed his lance. Bois-Guilbert did the same; and his 
esquire remarked, as he clasped his visor, that his face. Which 
had, notwithstanding the variety of emotions by which he had 
been agitated, continued during the whole morning of an ashy 
paleness, was now become suddenly very much flushed. 

The herald, then, seeing each champion in his place, uplifted 
his voice, repeating thrice— "Faft«» w>t devoirs, preux ehewuieti '" 
After the third cry, he withdrew to one side of the lists, and 
again proclaimed, that none, on peril of instant death, should dare, 
by word, cry, or action, to interfere with or disturb this fair field 
of combat. The Grrand Master, who held in his hand the gage of 
battle, Rebecca's glove, now threw it into ^e Usts, and pronounced 
the fatal signal words, Lamet aUer. 

The trumpets sounded, and the knights charged each other in 
full career. The wearied horse of Ivanhoe, and its no less 
exhausted rider, webt down, as all had expected, before the well- 
aimed lance and vigorous eiteed of the Templar. This issue of tho 
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combat all had fo ro i fe n ; but although the spear of lyanhoe did 
but, in comparison, touch the shield of Bois-Guilbort, Ihat cham^ 
luon, to the astonidmient of all who beheld it, reeled uk his saddle, 
lost his stumps, and fell in the lists. 

Ivanhoe, extricating himself from his fiUlen horse, was soon on 
fool^ hastening to mend his fortune with his sword ; but his anta- 
gonist arose not Wilfred, placing his foot on his breast, and the 
sword's point to his throat, commanded him to yield him, or die 
on the spot. Bois-Guilbert returned no answer. 

" Slay him not. Sir Knight," cried the Grand Master, ** uii- 
ahriTon and unabsolyed-T-loll not body and soul ! We allow him 
▼anquished." 

He descended into the lists, and commanded them to unhelm 
the conquered champion. His eyes were closed — the dark red 
flush was stall on his brow. As they looked on him in astonish- 
ment, the eyes opened — but they were fixed and glazed. The 
flush passed from his brow, and gave way to the pallid hue of 
death. Unscathed by the lance of his enemy, he had died a 
▼ictim to the violence of his own contending passions. 

" This IB indeed thejudgment of God,'* said the Grand Master, 
looking upwards — ** Fiat wlunUu tua /" 



CHAPTER XLV. 

80 ! now 'tis ended, like an old wife's stonr. 

WCBSTBIl. 

Whbn the first moments of surprise were over, Wilfred of 
Ivanhoe demanded of the Grand Master, as judge of the field, if 
he had manfully and nghtfiilly done his duty in the combat ! 

^ Manfully and rightfully hath it been done," said the Grand 
Master ; ** I pronounce the maiden free and guiltless — The arms 
and the body of the deceased knight are at the will of the victor.** 

^ I will not despoil him of his weapons," said the Knight of 
Ivanhoe, '< nor cCndemn his corpse to ^hame — he hath fought 
for Christendom — God's arm, no human hand, hath this d^y 
struck him down. But let his obsequies be private, as becomes 
those of a man who died in an unjust quarrel. — And f<»r the 
maiden " 

He was interrupted by a clattering of hordes' feet, advancing 
in such numbers, and so rapidly, as to shake the ^und before 
them ; and the Blac^ Knight galloped into the hsts. He was 
followed by a numerous band of men-at-arms, and several knights 
in complete armour. 

** I am too late," he said, looking around him. ^ I had doomed 
Bois-Guilbert for mine own property. — Ivanhoe, was this weU, 
to take on thee sncfa a venture, and thou soaroe ib)» to keep tlgr 
- ^ »' J I" ' 
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* Heaven, my Liege," answered Ivanhoe, ** hath taken this 
proud man for its yictim. He was not to be honoured in dying 
as your will had designed." 

** Peace be with him/* sidd Richard, looking steadfastly on the 
corpse, ^ if it may be so — he was a gallant knight, and has died 
in his steel harness full knightly. But we must waste no time — 
Bohun, do thine office !" 

A knight stepped forward from the King's attendants, and, 
laying his hand on the shoulder of Albert de Malyoisin, said, ** I 
arrest thee of high treason." 

The Grand Master had hitherto stood astonished at the ap- 
pearance of so many warriors. — He now spoke. 

« Who dares to arrest a Knight of the Temple of Zion, within 
the girth of his own Precepiory, and in the presence of the 
Grand Master! and by whose authority is this bold outrage 
offered ?" 

*' I make the arrest," replied the Knight — ^ I, Henry Bohun, 
Earl of Essex, Lord High Constable of England." 

'^ And he arrests Malvoisin," said the King, raising his Tisor 
** by the order of Richard Plantagenet, here present. — Conrade 
Mout-Fitchet, it is well for thee thou art bom no subject of mine. 
— But for thee, Malvoisin, thou diest with thy brother Philip^ 
ere the world be a week older." 

** I will resist thy doom," said the Grand Master. 

^ Proud templar," said the King, ** thou canst not — look up, 
and behold the Itoyal Standard of England floats over thy towen 
instead of thy Temple banner! — Be wise, Beaumanoir, and 
make no bootless opposition — Thy hand is in the lion's mouth." 

^ I will appeal to Rome against thee," said the Grand Master, 
^ for usurpation on the immunities and privileges of our Order." 

^ Be it so," said the King ; ^ but for thine own sake tax me 
not with usurpation now. Dissolve thy Chapter, and depart with 
thy followers to thy next Preceptory, Tif Ihou canst And one,) 
which has not been made the scene or treasonable conspiracy 
against the King of England — Or, if thou wilt, remain, to share 
our hospitality, and behold our justice." 

^ To be a guest in the house where I should command !" said 
the Templar ; ^ never ! — Chaplains, raise the Psalm Q;uare frt" 
muerunt Oentes^ — Knights, squires, and followers of the Holy 

gle, prepare to follow the banner of Beauseant /" 
i Grand Master spoke with a dignity which confronted even 
>f England's king himself, and inspired courage into hii' 
[sed and dismayed followers. They gathered around him 
like the sheep around the watch-dog, when they hear the baying 
of the wolf. But they evinced not the timidity of the scared 
flock — there were dark brows of defiance, and looks which . 
menaced the hostility they dared not to proffer in words. They 
drew together in a dark line of spears, ^m which the white 
cloaks of the knights were visible among the dusky garments cf 
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their retainers, fike the li^ter-ooloured edges of a sable ckmd. 
The multitude, who had raised a- clamorous i^out of reprobation, 
paused and gazed in silence on the formidable and experienced 
body to which they had unwaril)^ bade defiance, and shnmk back 
from their front. 

The £arl of Essex, when he beheld them pause in their 
assembled force, dashed the rowels into his charger's sides, and 
galloped backwards and forwards to array his followers, in oppo- 
sition to a band so formidable. Richard alone, as if he loved the 
danger his presence had provoked, rode slowly along the front of 
the Templars, calling aloud, ^What, sirs! Among so many 
0iUant knights, will none dare splinter a spear with Bichard 1 — 
Sirs of the Temple I your ladies are but sun-burned, if they are 
not worth the shiver of a broken lance !" 

** The Brethren of the Temple,** said the Grand Master, riding 
forward in advance of their body, '' fight not on such idle and 
profane quarrel — and not with thee, Richard of England, shall a 
Templar cross lance in my presence. The Pope and Princes of 
Europe shall judge our quarrel, and whether a Christian Prince 
has done well in bucklering the cause which thou hast to-day 
adopted. If imassailed, we depart assailing no one. To thine 
honour we ref^r the armour and household goods of the Order 
which we leave behind us, and on thy conscience we lay the 
scandal and offence thou hast this day given to Christendom.^ 

With these words, and withoat waiting a reply, the Grand 
Master gave the signal of departure. Their trumpets sounded a 
wild march of an Oriental character, which formed the usual 
signal for the Templars to advance. They changed their array 
from a line to a column of march, and moved off as slowly as 
their horses could step, as if to shew it was only the will of th^ 
Grand Master, and no fear of the (^posing and superior force, 
which compelled them to withdraw. 

" By the splendour of Our Lady's brow I'* said King Richard, 
<< it is j»ty of their hves that these Templars are not so trusty as 
theyare disciplined and valiant.** 

• xHe multitude, like a timid cur which waits to bark till the 

/object of its challenge has turned his back, raised a feeble shout 

/ as the* rear of the squadron left the ground. 

1 I)uring the tumult which attended the retreat of the Templars, 

Rebecca saw and heard nothing — she was locked in the arms of 

her aged ficither, giddy, and ahnost senseless, witii the n^id 

change of circumstances around her. But one word from Isaac 

at length recalled her scattered feelings. 

<*Let us go,** he said, **my dear daughter, my recovered 
treasure — let us go to throw ourselves at the feet oi the good 
youth.** 

<< Not so,*' said Rebecca, *' no — no — no — I must not mM 
this mcMnent dare to speak to him — Alas! I should say ma 
thau No, my father, let as instantly leave this evil ^aot/*^ 
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" But, my daagfater," said Isaac, " to leare him who hath come 
forth Uke a stroDg man with his spear and shield, holding his life 
as notibing, so he might redeem thy captivity ; and thou, too, the 
daughter of a people strange unto him and his — this is service 
to l^ thankfully acknowle<^ed." 

^Jt is — it is — most thankfully — most devoutly acknow- 
ledged," said Rebecca — ^ it shaU be still more to«— but not now 
— for the sake of thy beloved Rachel, father, grant my request 
— not now!" 

^ Nay, but," said Isaac, insisting, '' they will deem us more 
thankless than mere dogs !" 

« But thou seest, my dear father, that King Richard is in 
presence, and that " 

" True, my best-^my wisest Rebecca ! — Let us hence — let us 
hence ! — Money he will lack, for he has just returned from Pales- 
tine, and, as they say, from prison — and pretext for exacting it, 
should he need any, may arise out bf my siiiq>le traffic with his 
brother John. Away, away, let us hence !" 

And hurrying his daughter in his turn, he conducted her from 
the lists, and by means of conveyance which he had provided, 
transported her safely to the house of the Rabbi Nathan. 

The Jewess, whose fortunes had farmed the principal interest 
of the day, having now retired unobserved, the attention oi the 
populace was transferred to the Black Knight. They now filled 
the air with " Long life to Ridiard with the Lion's Heart, and 
down with the usurping Tempkirsi" 

" Notwithstanding idl this lip-loyalty," said Ivanhoe to the 
Eari of Essex, << it was well the King took the precaution to bring 
thee with him, noble Earl, and so many of thy trusly followers." 

The Earl smiled tand shook his head. 

** Gallant Ivanhoe," said Essex, '* dost thou know our Master 
so well, and yet suspect him of taking so wise a precaution I I 
was drawing towards York, having heard that Prince John was 
making head there, wh^i I met King Richard, like a true kni^t- 
errant, gaUoping hither to achieve in his own person this adven- 
ture of tiie Templar and the Jewess, with his own single arm. I 
accompanied him with my band, almost maugre his consent." 

^And what news frem Yoric, brave Earl?" said Ivanhoe; 
^ will the rebels bide us there 1" 

*^ No more than December's snow will bide July's sun," said 
the Earl ; ** they are dispersing ; and who should come postnig to 
bring us the news, but John hunself !" 

« The traitor ! the ungniteful insolent traitor I" said Ivanhoe ; 
^ did not Richard order him into confinement !" 

<* Oh I he received him," answered the Earl, ^ as if they had 
met after a hunting party ; and, pointing to me and our men-at- 
arms, said, ' Thou seest, toother, I have some anigry men with 
me — thou wert best go to our mother, carry her my duteous 
affection^ and abide wi2i her until men's minds are pacified.' " 
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""Alia tfni vMsflhe aud T iD^nved Ivuhoe ; ' vorid not 
an/ one mj teft dw Brinee imvatm mea to lieBaoB bj Ui 



death, fdio mderlikw to £^ » eomfas^ faavins a ' 



«I fiMgnre tliM flie jest, Lofd Euf," aud Ivuhoe; «biit» 
witniber, I haagded but mj cmn Bfe — Bicliaid,tfae«dfia«of 
bis kingdom." 

^TbMe," vepfiedEnez, ^'wlio are ipedallj caxdaB of tlieir 
own welfiuwy axe iddoai iwrnirkahly attentiTe to that of others 
~ BiU let w hMto to the CMrtle, for Bidiaid meditatea iNmidiiiig 
some of the mbordiiiate members of the e ouepii -aqr, thoo^ he 
ba« pttdoned their prine^aL" 

From the judicial inreetigatioiis wliidi foflowed oo ^taa oeea- 
eioii, and wfaidi are siTeD at length in the Wardoor Mannsenpt^ 
it appeari that Kannee de Bmtj eeeaped b^ond seas, and weni 
into the lenrioe of PhiHp of France ; while Philip de MalTmsin, 
and his brotiier Albert, the Preeqitor of Temf^estowe, were 
ezeeotedy althoorii Waldemar Fitzarse, the sool of the eonspi- 
mcjy escaped with baninhment; and Prince John, ftnr wbaeB 
bmoof it was undertaken, was not eren censored 1^ his good- 
natored bn^ber. No one, howerer, pitied the hie of the two 
MUroimns, who only snffeied the death whidi they had both well 
deserred, hy many acts of fidsehood, cmelty, and oppression^ 

Briefly after thiB judicial combat, Cedric the Saxon was Iran- 
moned to the court of Richard, which, for tiie purpose of quietii^ 
the counties tiut had been disturbed by the ambition of hia 
brotfier, was then held at York. Cedric tush'd and pshaw'd 
more than once at the meesape — but he refused not obedience. 
In fact, the return of Richard had quendbed every hope that he 
■ had entertained of restoring a Sax«m dynasty in Eng^d ; for, 
whatever head the Saxons might have made in the event of a 
civil war, it was pbun that notiiing could be done under the 
undisputed dominion of Ridiard, popular as he was by his perso- 
nal good qualities and militazy &me, although his administration 
was wilfnUy careless, now too indulgent, and now allied to des- 
potism, 
/^^^ut, moreover, it could Aot escape even Cedric's reluctant 
( obeennEition, that his project for an absolute union among the 
* Saxons, by the marriage of Rowena and Athelstane, was now 
completely at an end, by the mutual dissent of both parties oon- 
•emed. This was, mdeed, an event which, in his ardour for the 
Saxon cause, be could not have anticnpated ; and even when the 
disinclination of both was broadly and plainly manifested, he 
•ould scarce bring lumself to believe that two Saxons of royal 
deacent should scruple, on personal gn^^ at an alliance so 
aeoeisary for the public weal of the nation. But it was^not die 
kaa certain : Rowena had always expressed her repugnanae to 
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Athelstane, and now Afhelstane was no less plain and positive in 

Cslaiming his resolution never to pursue his addresses to the 
y Rowena. Even the natural obstinacy of Cedric sunk be- 
neatii these obstacles, where he, remaining on the point of junc- 
tion, had the task of dragging a reluctant pair up to it, one with 
each hand. He made, however, a last vigorous attack on Athel- 
Btane, and he found that resuscitated sprout of Saxon royalty 
engaged, like country squires of our own day, in a furious war 
wi3i the clergy. 

It seems that, after all his deadly menaces against the Abbot of 
Saint Edmund's, Athelstane's spirit of revenge, what between the 
natural indolent kindness of his own disposition, what through the 
prayers of his mother Edith, attached, like most ladies, (of the 
period,) to the clerical order, had terminated in his keeping the 
Abbot and his monks in the dungeons of Coningsburgh for three 
days on a meagre diet. For this atrocity the Abbot menaced him 
with excommunication, and made out a dreadful list of complaints 
in the bowels and stomach, suffered by himself and his monks, 
in consequence of the tyrannical and unjust imprisonment they 
had sustained. With Ihis controversy, and with the means he 
had adopted to counteract this clerical persecution, Cedric found 
the mind of his friend Athelstane so fully occupied, that it had no 
room for another idea. And when Rowena's name was mention- 
ed, the noble Athelstane prayed leave to quaff a full goblet to her 
h^th, and that she might soon be the bride of his kinsman 
Wilfred. It was a desperate case therefore. There was obviously 
no more to be made of Athelstane ; or, as Wamba expressed it, 
in a phrase which has descended from Saxon times to ours, he 
was a cock that would not fight. 

There remained betwixt Cedric and the determination which 
'the lovers desued to come to, only two obstacles, — his own 
obstinacy, and his dislike of the Norman dynasty. The former 
feeling gradually gave way before the endearments of his ward, 
and the pride which he could not help nourishing in the fame of 
his son. Besides, he was not insensible to the bonom* of allying 
his own line to that of Alfred, when the superior claims of the 
descendant of Edward the Confessor were abandoned for ever. 
Cedric's averaon to the Norman race of kings was also much 
undermined, — first, by consideration of the impossibiUty of rid- 
ding England of the* new dynasty, a feeling which goes far to 
create loyalty in the subject to the king de facto; and, secondly, 
by &e personal attention of King Richard, who delighted in the 
blunt humour of Cedric, and, to use the language of £e Wardour 
Manuscript, so dealt with tiie noble Saxon, that, ere he had 
been a guest at court for seven days, he had given his consent 
to the marriage of his ward Rowena and his son Wilfred of 
Ivanh^S (U>c 

The^ptials of our hero, ^^ formally approved by his father, 
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were eetebnted in ihe most iMigast d tenmfei^ tiie noUe Miiisfeer 
of York. The King himadf attended, and from tlieooiiiiteiiuioe 
whidi he afforded on this and other occasions to the distresBed 
and hitherto degraded Sft^omi, eare them a safer and nune 
certain pnxroect of attaining tiieor just rights^ than tbej ooold 
reasonably hope from the precarious dianoe of a ciyil war. 
The Church gave her full solemnities, graeed with all tiie q^en- 
donr iH^ch i£e of Borne knows how to Kfiptj with soofa hrilBant 
effect /f^ 
/■^jurtii, gallantly apparelled, attended as esquire upon his yoong 

(master xi^khu he had served so fiathfolly, and the magnanimoos 
Wamba, decorated with a new cap and a most gorgeous set of 
silver bells. Sharers of Wilfred's dangers and adreraty, they 
remained, as they had a right to expect, thepartakeraof his more 
prosperous career* 

But besides this domestic retinue, these distinguished nuptials 
were celebrated by the attendance of tiie high-bom Normans, as 
well as Saxons, joined with the universal jubilee of the lower 
orders, that marked the marriage of two individuals as a pledge 
of the future peace and harmony betwixt two races, which, since 
that period, have been so completely mingled, tiiat the distinction 
has become wholly invisible. Cedric hved to see this union 
approximate towaa*ds hs oompleticm; for as the two naticms 
mixed in society and formed intermarriages with each other, 
the Normans abated th^ scorn, and the Saxons were refined 
from their rusticity. But it was not until the r«gn of Edward 
the Third that the mixed language, now termed English, was 
spoken at the court of London, and tiiat the hostile distinction of 
Norman and Saxon seems entirely to have disappeared. 

It was upon the second morning after this happy bridal, that 
the Lady Rowena was made acquainted by h^ handmaid 
El^tha, that a damsel desired adnussion to her presenoei and 
solicited that their parley might be without witness. Rowena 
wondered, hesitated, became curious^ and ended by commanding 
the damsel to be admitted, and her attendants to withdraw. 

She entered — a noble and commanding figure, the long white 
veil, in which sl^ was shrouded, OTerehadowing rather than 
concealing the elegance and majesty of her shi^te. Her deniea- 
nour was tiiat of respect, unmingledby the least shade either of 
fear, or of a wicdi to propitiate fiibvour. Boirena was ever ready 
to acknowledge the claims, and attend to the feelings of others. 
She arosei and would have conducted her lovely visiter to a seat ; 
but the stranger looked at Elgitha, and again intimated a wish to 
discourse with tiie Lady Rowe^a alone. Elgitha had no soonor 
retired with unwilling steps, than, to the surprise of the Lady 
of Ivanhoe, her £ur visitant kneeled on one knee, pressed hear 
hands to her forehead, and bending her head to the groondyjn 
spite of Bow(«ia'8 resistance, Jdss^d the embroidered hsoi «l lier 
tunic. 
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" What means this, lady V* said the smprised bride 5 " or why 
do you offer me a deference so unusual !" 

^ Because to you. Lady of Ivanhoe," said Rebecca, rising up 
and resuming die usual quiet dignity of her manner, '' I may 
lawfully, and without rebuke, pay the ddbt of gratitude which I 
owe to Wilfred of Ivanhoe. I am^-forgive the boldness which 
has offered to you the homage of my countiy ^- 1 am the unhappy 
Jewess, for whom your husband hazarded his life against such 
fearful odds in the tilt-yard of Templestowe." 

^ Damsel," said Rowena, *' Wilfred of Ivanhoe on that day ren- 
dered back but in sli^t measure your unoeasmg charity towards 
him in his wounds and misfortunes. Speak, is there aught remains 
in which he or I can serve thee %** 

'' Nothing,'* said Rebecca, calmly, ^ unless you will transmit to 
him my gratefiil farewell." 

^ You leave England then !" said Rowena, scarce recovering 
the surprise of this extraordinary visit 

''I leave it, lady, ere this moon agam changes. My father 
hath a brother high in favour with Mohammed ^>abdil, King of 
Grenada — thither we go, secure of peace end protection, for the 
payment of such ransom as the Moslem exact from our people." 

^ And are you not then as wdl protected in England V said 
Rowraia. '< My husband has, favour with l^e King — the Khig 
himself is just and generous." 

" Lady," said Rebecca, ^ I doubt it not — but the people of 
England are a fierce race, quarreling ever with their neighbours 
or among themselves, and ready to plunge the sword into the 
bowels of each other. Such is no safe abode for the diildren of 
my people. Ephi*aim is an heartless dove — Issachar an over- 
laboured drudge, whidi stoc^ betwe^i two burdens. Not in a 
land of war and blood, surrounded by hostile neighbours, and 
distracted by internal fSEietions, can Israel hope to rest during her 
wanderings." 

^ But you, maid^" said Rowena! — *^you surely can have 
nothing to fear. She who nursed the ack-bed of Ivanhoe," she 
continued, rising with enthusiasm — ** she can have nothing to 
fear in England, where Saxon and Norman will contend who sball 
most do h^ honour." 

*' Thy speech is fair, lady/' said Rebecca, " and thy purpose 
fairer ; but it may not be — tiiere is a gulf betwixt us. Our breed- 
ing, our faith, aUke forbid either to pass over it. Farewell — 
ye^ ere I go> indulge me one request. The bridal-veil hangs 
over thy face ; deign to raise it, and let me see the features of 
whidi fune spealffl so higMy»" 

" They are scarce worthy of being looked upon," said Rowena ; 
^ but, expecting the sanoe from my visitant, I remove the veil." 

She took it off aecordinffly ; and, partly from the consciousness 
of beauty, partly from bauifolness, she blushed so intensely, that 
cheek, brow, neck, and bosoms were suffused with crimson. Re- 
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becca blushed also, but it was a momentary feeling ; and, mastered 
by higher emotions, past slowly from her features like the crimson 
cloud, which changes colour when the sun sinks beneath the 
horizon. 

^ Lady," she said, ** the coontenance yon have deigned to shew 
me will long dwell in my remembrance. Th^re reigns in it 
gentleness and goodness ; and if a tinge of the world^s -pride or 
vanities may mix with an expression so lovely, how should we 
chide that which is of earth for bearing some colour of its origi- 
nal ! Long, long will I remember your features, and bless G^ 
that I leave my noble deliverer umted with " 

She stopped short ~ her eyes filled with tears. She hastily 
wiped them, and answered to the anxious inquiries of Rowena — 
* I am- well, hidy — well. But my heart swells when I think of 
Torquilstone and the lists of Templestowe. — Farewell. One, the 
most trifling part of my duty, remains undischarged. Accept 
this casket — startle not at its contents.'' 

Rowena opened the small silver-chased casket, and perceived 
a carcanet, or necklace, with ear-jewels, of diamonds, vmieh were 
obviously of immense vahie. 

'* It is impossible," she said, tendering back the casket. " I 
dare not accept a gift of such consequence." 

" Yet keep it, lady," returned Rebecca. — * You have power, 
rank, command, influence ; we have wealth, the source both of 
our streneith and weakness ; the value of these toys, ten times 
multiplied, would not influence half so much as your slightest 
wish. To you, therefore, the gift is of little value, — tfnd to me, 
what T part with is of much le^ Let me not think you deem so 
wretchedly iU of my nation as your commons believe. Think ye 
that I prize these sparkling frasments of stone above my Hberty ! 
or that my father values them m comparison to the honour of his 
only child ! Accept them, lady — to me they are valueless. I 
will never wear jewels more." 

** You are then unhappy I" said Rowena, struck with the 
manner in which Rebecca uttered the last words. " Oh, remain 
with us — the counsel of holy men will wean you from your erring 
law, and I will be a sister to you." 

^No, lady," answered Rebecca, the same cahn melancholy 
reigning in her soft voice and beautiful features — ** that may not 
be. I may not change the faith of my fathers like a garment 
unsuited to the climate in which I seek to dwell, and imhappy, 
lady, I will not be. He, to whom I dedicate my future life, will 
be my comforter, if I do His will." 

" Have you then convents, to one of which you mean to retire !" 
asked Rowena. 

'* No, lady," said the Jewess ; ** but among our people, since 
the time of Abraham downwards, have been women who have 
devoted their thoughts to Heaven, and their actions to works 
of kindness to men, tending the sick* feeding the hungry, and 
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relieving the distressed. Among these will Rebecca be numbered. 
Say this to thy lord, should he chance to inquire after the fate of 
her whose life he saved.*' 

There was an involuntary tremor on Rebecca's voice, and a 
tenderness of accent, which perhaps betrayed more than she 
would willingly have expressed. She hastened to bid Rowena 
adieu. 

'' Farewell," she said. '^ May He, who made both Jew and 
Christian, shower down on you his choicest blessings ! The bark 
that wafts us hence will be under weigh ere we can reach the 
port." 

She glided from the apartment, leaving Rowena surprised 
as if a vision had passed before her. The fair Saxon related 
the singular conference to her husband, on whose mind it made 
a deep impression. He lived long and happily with Rowena, 
for they were attached to each other by the bonds of early affec- 
tion, and they loved each other the more, from the recollectiou 
of the obstacles which had impeded their union. Yet it would 
be inquiring too curiously to ask, whether the recollection of 
Rebecca's beauty and magnanimity did not recur to his mind 
more frequently than the (air descendant of Alfred might alto- 
gether have approved. 

Ivanhoe distinguished himself in the service, of Richard, and 
was graced with farther marks of the royal favour. He might 
have risen still higher, but for the premature death of the heroic 
Coeur-de-Lion, before the Castle of Chaluz, near Limoges. Witli 
the life of a generous, but rash and romantic monarch, perished 
all the projects which his ambition and his generosity had formed ; 
to whom may be applied, with a slight alteration, the lines com* 
posed by Johnson for Charles of Sweden — / 

His fate was destined to a foreign strand, 
A petty fortress and an '* humble" hand ; 
He left the name at which the world grew pale. 
To point a moral, or adorn a talb. 
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Note A, p. 2a Tbb Ramobr qf tbk Forkot, that cuts trb wa^mcLAvn 

OFF OVB DOGg. 

A moti aesMible grieTimoe of Ihofle aggrieved times were the Finest Laws. 
These oppressive enactments were the luoauce of the Norman Conquest, for the 
Sax(m laws of the tbate were mild and humane ; wliile those of Wifliam, enthu- 
siastically attached to the exercise and its rights, were to the last degree tyranni. 
caL The formaticm of the New Forest, bears evidence to liis passion fw hunting, 
where he reduced many a happy village to thecoDdition of that one ooDunenuwated 
by ray friend, Mr WtlUam Stewart Rose : 

*' Amoogit the niiiM of tbsehuBoh 
Th« midnight mven fbuiid s pcrah^ 

A mebmoholj plaos ; 
The ruthlew Oooqueror OMt down. 
Wo worth the deed, that Uttle tmro. 

To lengthen out hie diSM." 

The disabling dogs, which might be necessary fw keeping flocks and herds, 
from running at the deer, was called kuring^ and was in gena«l use. Tlie 
Charter of the Forest, desifffied to lessen those evils, declares that inqnisiti<m, or 
view, for lawing dogs, shall be made every UUrd year, and sliaU be thai done by 
the view and testimony of lawftil men, not otherwise ; and they whose dogs shall 
be then found unlawed, shall give three shillhigs fcv mercy, and for the future no 
man's ox shall be taken for lawing. Such lawing also sluU be done by the assise 
commonly used, and which is, that three claws diall be cut off without the ball 
of the ri|rtit foot See on this subject the Historical Essay mi the Bfagna Chftfta 
of King John, (a most beautiful volume,) by Riduurd Thomson. 

Note B, p. 38. Nxobo Slatbs. 

The severe aocuraey oS some critics has objected to the complexion of the shtvea 
of Brian de Bois-Guilbert, as being totally out of costume and propriety. I 
remember the same objection bemg made to a set of sable functionaries, whom 
mv friend, Mat Lewis, hitroduoed as the guards and mischirf-oohijs: satellites of 
the wicked Baron, in his Castle Spectre. Mat treated the oMection with peat 
contempt, and averred in reply, that he made the daves black m order to obtain 
a strikinff effect of contrast, and that, could he have derived a similar advantage 
from making his heroine blue, blue she should have beoi. 

I do not pretend to plead the inununities of my order so highly as this; but 
neither will I allow that the author of a modem antique romance is obliged to 
confine himself to the introduction of those manners only which can be proved to 
have absolutely existed in the times he is depicthig, so that he restrain himself to 
such as are plausible and natural, and contain no obvious anachronism. In this 
point of view, what can be more natural, than that the Templars, who, we know, 
copied closely the luxuries of the Asiatic warriors with whom they fought, should 
use the service of the enslaved aih^^l, whom the fate of war transferred to new 
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masten ? I am gore, if there are no precise proofs of their having done lo, thera 
iff nothiiur, on the other liand, tiuU can entitle lu positivelj to ooneliule that tliey 
never did. Beddes, there is an instance in romance. 

John of Bamnavne, an excellent juggler and minstrel, ondalook to effect the 
escape of Auduff de Bracy, hy TOesrating himself in disguise at the court of the 
Idng, where he was confined. F(Mr this purpose, " h6 stained his hair and his 
whole body enthrely as black as Jet, so that nothing was white but bis teeth," 
and succeeded in imposing himself on the king, as an Ethiopian minstrel He 
eCTected, bv stratagem, the esoupe of the prisoner. Negroes, therefore, must 
have been known in England in the dark ages. * 

Note C, p. M. LAifooAex of ths Cbabb. 

There was no language which the Normans more formally separated froca that 
of ccHnmon life than the terms ot the chase. The objects of their pursuit, whether 
bird or animal, changed their name each year, and there were a hundred conven- 
tional terms, to be ignorant of which was to be without od» of the distinguishing 
marks of a gentleman. The reader may consult Dame Juliana Bemers' book on 
the subject. The orighi of this science was imputed to the celebrated Sir Tris- 
trem, fiunoos for his tragic intrigue with the beautiful Ysolte. As the Normans 
reserved the aouisement of hunting strictly to tbensselves. the terms of this formal 
Jargon were all takoi from the French language. 

Note D, p. IfiO. MrasTSBLSY. 

The realm of France, it is well known, was divided betwixt the Norman and 
Teutonic race, who spoke the language in which the word Yes is pronounced aa 
ouit and the hihabitants of the southern regions, whose t>peecb, bearing some 
aflGuoity to the Italian, pronounced the same word oc. The poets of the former 
rsce were called MimtrelSt and thefar poems Lapi: those of the latter were 
termed Troubadourit and thehr compositions called sirventeSt and other names. 
Richard, a professed admirer of the Joyous science in all its branches, could 
Imitate either the minstrel or troubadour. It is less likely that he should have 
been flJ[>le to compose or shig an English baUad ; yet so much do we wish to 
assimilate Hhn of the Lion Heart to the band of warriors whom he led, that the 
anachronism, if tliere be one, may readily be forgiven. 

Note E, p. 176. Battls oir Stamporo. 

A great t(^graphical blunder occurred here hi former editions. The bloody 
battle alluded to hi th^ text, fought and won by King Harold, over his brother 
the rebellious Tosti, and an auxiliary force of Danes or Norsemen, was said, in the 
text, and a corresponding note, to lutve taken place at Stamford, in Leicestershhv, 
and upon the river Welland. This is a mistake, into which the author has been 
led by trusting to his memory, and so confoundhig two places of the same name. 
The Stamford, Strangford, or Staneford, at which the battle really was fought, 
is a ford upon the river Derwent, at ^he distance of about seven miles firom York, 
and situated hi that ktrge and opulent countjr- A long wooden bridge over the 
Derwent. the site of which, with one remaining buttress, is still shewn to the 
curious traveller, was furiously contested. One Norwegian long defended it by 
his sbigle arm, and was at length pierced with a qiear thrust through the planks 
of the bridffe from a boat beneath. 

Tlie neighbourhood of Stamford, on the Derwent, contains some memorials of 
the battle. Horse-shoes, swords, and the heads of halberds, or bills, are often 
found there ; one place is called the ** Danes' well," another the " Battle flats." 
Fn»n a tradition that the weapon with which the Norwegian champion was 
slain, resembled a pear, or, as others say, that the trough or boat in whicli the 
soldier floated under the bridge to strike the blow, had such a shape, the country 
people usually begin a great market, whidi is held at Stamford, with an enter- 
tainment called the Pear-pie feast, which after all may be a corruption of the 
Spear-pie feast For more particulars, Drake's History of York ma;^ be referred 
to. The author's mistake was pointed out to hhn. in the most obliging manner, 
by Robert Belt, Esq. of Booal House. The battle was fought hi 1066. 

• Dtoertattoo oo Bomanesand MiaMmsy, prelUed to BitMOf AMuant 9IetrleAl n<>rD»noe«. 
p elxxxrii. 
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Note F, p. 182. Thx ranob of ibon bars aboys that glowing charcoal. 

This horrid species of torture may remind the readw of that to ndiicb th« 
Spaniards subjected Ouatimozin, in order to extort a discovery of his concealed 
wealth. But, in foot, an instance of shnilar barbarity is to be found nearer heme, 
and occurs in the annals of Queen Mary's time, containing so many other 
examples of atrocity. Every reader must recollect, that after the fall of the 
Catholic Church, and the Pi^sbyterian Church Government had been established 
by law, the rank, and especially the wei^th, of the Bishops, Abbots, Priors, and 
so f(nth, were no longer vested in ecclesiastics, but in lay impropriators of the 
church revenues, or, as the Scottidi lawyers called them, tUutan of the tempo- 
ralities of the benefice, though having no claim to the qMtual character of thehr 
predecessors in office. 

Of these laymen, who were thus invested with ecclesiastical revenues, some 
were men of mgh birth and rank, like the fiamous Lord James Stewart, the Prior 
of 8t Andrews, who did not fiul to keep for their own use the rents, lands, and 
revenues of the church. But if, on the otlier hand, the titulars were men of 
inferior importance, who had been inducted into the office by the interest of 
some powerful person, it was generally understood that the new Abbot should 
grant for his patron's benefit such leases and conveyances of the church landsand 
tithes as mU^ht afford their protector the lion's share of the booty. This was the 
(wigin of those who were wittily termed Tulchzm * Bishops, being a sort of 
imaginary prelate, whose image was set up to enable his patron and principal to 
plunder the benefice vaid&e his name. 

There were other cases, however, in which men who had got grants of these 
secularized benefices, wer^ desirous of retaining them for their own use, without 
bavuig the infiuence sufficient to establish their purpose ; and these became fre- 
quentiy unable to protect themselves, however unwilling to submit to the exactions 
of the feudal tyrant of the district. 

Bannatyne, secretary to John Knox, recotmts a singular course of oppresrion 
practised on one of those titular abbots, by the Earl of Cassilis in Ayrshire, whose 
extent of feudal infiuence was so wide that he was usually termed the King ol 
Carrick. We give the fact as it occurs in Bannatyne's Journal, only premismg 
that the Journalist held his master's opinions, both with respect to the Earl of 
Cassilis as an opposer of the king's party, and as being a detester of the {wactice 
of granting church revenues to titulars, instead of their being devoted to pious 
uses, such as the support of the clergy, expense of schools, and the relief of the 
national poor. He mingles in the narrative, therefore, a well deserved feeling 
of execration against the tyrant who employed the torture, with a tone of ridicule 
towards the patient, as if, after all, it had not been ill bestowed on such an 
equivocal and amphibious character as a titular abbot. He entitles his Ban»tive, 

Thb Earl of Cassilis' Tyranny against a quick (i. e. liyino) man. 

" Master Allan Stewart, friend to Captain James Stewart of Cardonall, by 
means of the Queen's corrupted court, obtained the Abbey of CrossragueL The 
siiid Earl thinking himself greater than any king m those quarters, determined 
tu have that whole benefice (as he bath divers others) to pay at his pleasure ; 
and because he could not find sic security as his insatiable appetite requured, this 
shift was devised: The said Mr Allan being In company with the Laird <A 
Bargany, (also a Kennedy,) was, by the Earl and his friends, enticed to l^ve 
the safeguard which he had with the Laird, and come to make good cheer w^^ 
the said Earl. The sunplicity of tlie imprudent man was suddenly abused ; an| 
so he passed his time with them certain days, which he did in Maybole with* 
Thomas Kennedie, uncle to the said Earl : after which the said Mr Allan passed, ^ 
with quiet company, to visit the place and bounds of Crossraguel, [his abbacy ,3 
of which the said Earl being surely advertised, determtaied to put in practice tlio \ 
tyranny which long before he had conceived. And so, as kuig of the country, 
apprehended the said Mr Allan, and carried hun to the house of Denure, where / 
for a season he was honourably treated, (gif a prisoner can think any entertain- 1 
ment pleasing ;) but after that certain &ys were spent, and that the Eaii could \ 

• A TStlrhan is a calf 8 skin atuflbd, and placed befbre s oow who has lost its oalT, to indsr* \ 
th« anf mal to j^rt with her millc. The reaemblanoe between such a Tolehan and a Biabop 
named to transmit the temporalities of • beneflot to some powexflil patron, is -fnflj- 
uiderBtoo<L 
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■ot obtain the feus of CrooBngud aoeordine to his awin appetite, he detennined 
to prove gif a collation could work that whidi neithar dinner nor supper could 
do for a long time. And so the said Mr Allan was carried to a secret chamber : 
with him passed the honourable Eaii, his worshipful brother, and such as were 
appointed to be servants at that banquet In the diamber th«e was a grit iron 
ciiunlay, mder it a fire ; other grit fwovision was not seeiL The first oonrae was, 
— * My Lord Abbot/ (said the Earl,) < it will please yon confess here, that with 
your own consent you remain in my company, because ye durst not commit 
yourself to the hands of others.* The Abbot answered, ' Would ypu, my lord, 
that I should make a manifest Ue for your pleasure ? The truth is, my lord, it is 
against my will that I am here ; neither yet have I any pleasure in your com- 
pany.* * But ye shall remain with me, nevertheless, at this time,* said the Earl. 
' T am not able to resist your will and pleasure,' said the Abbot, < in this place.* 
* Ye must then obey me,* said the Earl,— and with that wore presenteo unto 
him certain letters to subscribe, amongst which there was a five years' tack, and 
a nineteen years' tack, and a charter of fen of all the lands of Crosaragnel, with 
all the clauses necessary for the Earl to hasten him to helL For gif adultery, 
sacrilctte, oi^reedon, barbarous cruelty, and theft heaped upon thrft, deserve 
hell, the great Kins; of Carrick can no more escape hell for ever, than the impru- 
dent Abbot e8eu>ed the fire for a season as follows. 

<* After that the Earl spied repugnance, and saw that he could not come tc 
his purpose hj fair means, he commanded his cooks to prepare the banquet : and 
so mvt they flayed the 6heep, that is, they took off the Abbot's doathes even to 
his skin, and next they bound him to the chimney —his legs to the one end, and 
his arms to the other ; and so they hegan to beet [i f. feed] the fire sometimes 
to his buttocks, stMuetimes to his legit sometimes to his shoulders and arms ; and 
that the roast might not bum, but that it might rest in soppe, thev qpared not 
fiambing with oil, (basting as a cook bastes roasted meat ;) Lord, look thou to 
sic cruelty I And that the crying of the miserable man should not be heard, 
they closed his mouth that the voice might be stopped. It may be suspected 
that some jpartisan of the King's [Damley's] murder was there. In that torment 
they held tbe poor man, till that often he cned for Ood's sake to despatdi him ; 
for he had as meikle gold hi his awin purse as would buy powder enough to 
shOTten his pahi. The famous King of^ Carrick and his cooks perceiving the 
roast to be anench, commanded it to be tane fra the fire, and the Earl himself 
began the grace in this manner ; — * BmedieiUt Jestu MariOt you are the most 
obsttaiate man that ever I saw ; gif I had known that ye had be^ so stubborn, I 
would not for a thousand crowns have handled you so ; I never did so to man 
before you.' And yet he returned to the same practice within two days, and 
ceased not till that he obtained his formoet purpose, that is, that he had got all 
his pieces subscryvit alsweill as ane half-roasted hand could do it The Earl 
thinking himself sure enough so long as he had the half-roasted Abbot in his 
awin keeping, and yet being ashamed of his presence by reason of his former 
cruelty, left the pkuje of Denure in the hands of certahi or his servants, and the 
half-roasted Abbot to be kept there as prisoner. The Laird of Bargany, out of 
whose company the said Abbot had been enticed, understandtaig, (not the 
extremity,) but the retaining of the man, sent to the court, and raised letters of 
deliveranee of the person of the man according to the order, which being dis- 
obeyed, the said Earl for his contempt was denounced rebel, and put to the 
home. But yet hope was there none, neither to the afflicted to be delivered, 
neither yet to the purchaser [i. e. procurer] of the letters to obtain any comfort 
thereby ; for in that time God was despised, and the lawful authority was con- 
temned in Scotiand, in hope of the sudden return and regiment of that cmel 
murderer of her awin husband, of whose lords the sidd Earl was called one ; and 
yet, oftener than once, he was solemnly swom to the King and to his Regent" 

The Journalist tiien recites the c<nnplahit of the injured AUan Stewart, Com- 
raendator of Crossragiiel, to the Regent and Privy Council, averring his having 
been carried, partiy by flattery, partly by force, to the bTack vault of Denure. a 
strong fortalice, biult on a rock ovmmnging tlie Irish channel, where its nuns 
are still visible. Here he stated he had been required to execute leases and 
conveyances of the whole churches and parsonages belonging to the Abbey of 
Crossraguel, which he utterly refused as an unreasonable demand, and the more 
so that he had already conveyed them to John Stewart of Cardonall, by whose 
hiterest he had been made Conomendator. The complainant proceeds to state, 
that he was, after many menaces, stript, bound, and his Ihnbs exposed to fire in 
the manner aheady described, till, compelled b^ excess of agonv, he subscribed 
the 'charter and leases presented to nim, of the contents of which he was totally 
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ignomnt A ftw daji aftonvmidt, being agftin required to eiEecate a nttiflflfttiim 
<n theae deedi btfore a notary ana witMawe, and refusing to do so, lie was ooce 
more subjected to the lamt torture, until his agonj was so ezoessiye that he 
exdaimea. *' Fye on you, why do you not strike your wliiogers into me, or blow 
me up with a barrel m powder, rather than torture me thus unmercifully ?*' upon 
whiefa the Bail eommanded Ale»ander Ridiard, one of his attendants, to «top 
the patient's mouth with a nMUn, wliieb was dene accordingly. Thus he was 
once more compiled to anbnolt to their tyranny. The petition concluded with 
stating, that the Barl, under pretenoe of the deeds thus iniquitoosly obtahied. 
had taken possession of tiie whole phue and llTing of CroMraguel, and «^oyed 
theprofits thereof for three years. 

The doom of the Resent and Council shews singularly the total {nterrnption 
of Justice at tiiis calamitous period, eren to the most clamant cases of omvession. 
The Council declined teterCersBoe with the course of the ordinary justice of the 
county, (which was o(Mnpletely under the said Earl of CaasUis' contnd,) and 
only enacted, that he should forbear molestation of the unfortunate Commen- 
datw, under the surety of two thouaud poimds Bcots. The Earl was appointed 
also to keep the peace towards the cefeteated George Buchanan, who had a 
pension out of the same Abbacy* to a similar extent, and under the like penalty. 



The consequences are thus described by the Jdumalist already quoted. 
' < The sakl Laird of Bargany perceiTiM that the ordiner Jnstiee could n« 

rthe oppressed, nor yet the afBicted, applied hismuid to the next rec 
in the end, by his servants, took the house of Denure. where the poor J 
t kept prisoner. The bruit flew fin Carrick to Galtoway. and so soddenl^r 



imbled herd and hyre-man that pwtained to the band of the Kennedies ; and 
so within a few hours was the house of Denure environed again. The master of 
CassUis was the frackast [i. e. the readiest or boMest] and would not stay, but in 
his heat would lay fire to the dungeon, with no small boasting tliat all enemies 
within the house shouhl die. 

" He was required and admimidied by those that were within to be more 
modemte, and not to hasard himself so focriishly But no admonition wouhl 
help, till that the wind of an hacquebute blasted his shoulder, and then ceased 
he nrom further pursuit hi fury. The Laird of Bargany had before purchesi 
^obtained] of the authorities, letters, charging all faithfell subjects to the Kingl 
Maiesty, to assist bun agafaist that cruel tyrant and manswom traitor, the Earl 
of Oasnlis; which letters, with his private writings, he puUiahed, and shortly 
found sic concurrence of Kyle and Cunynghame with his other IHends, that the 
Carrick company drew baoc Ira ^e beuse : and so the other approached, fur-> 
nished the house witii more men, delivered the said Mr Alhui, and carried ham 
to Ayr, where, publicly at the market cross of the said town, he declared bow 
cruefly he was entreated, and how the mmrdered King suffered not sk; torment 
as he did, excepting only he escaped the death : and, therefore, publicly did 
revoke all things tliat were done in that extremity, and especially he revoked the 
subscription of the three writings, to wit, of a'fyve yehr tack and nineteen year 
tack, and<rfaeharteroffeu. And k> the house remained, and remains (tUl this 
day, the 7th of February, 1071,) bk the custody of the said Lahd of Barpuiy and 
' of his servants. And so cruelty was disanpomted <^ proffeit present, and shall 
be etemallie punished, unless he eamestfy repent. And this mr for the crueKy 
committed, to give occasion unto others, and to such as hate the monstrous 
dealing of degenerate nobility, to look more diligentiy upon their bduviours, 
and to paint them forth unto the world, that they themselves may be ashamed 
of their own beastlmess, and that the w(»id maybe advertised and admonished 
to abhor, dete^ and avoid the company of all sic tyrants, who are not worthy of 
the society of men, but ought to be sent suddenly to the devil, with whom they 
must bum without end, for their contempt oi Qod, and orudty committed 
against his ereaturee. Let Cassilis and his brother be the first to be the example 
unto others. Amm. Amen.*' * 

This extraet hae beat somewhat amended or noodemized in orthognmhy, to 
render it more inteUigible to the general reader. I have to add, that the 
Kennedies of Baigany, who Interfered in behalf of the opMessed Abbot, were 
themsdves a younger branch of the Cassilis fiunily, but held different politics, 
and were powerful enough in this, add other histances, to bid them defiance. 

The ultimate issue of this affair does not appear ; but as the house of Cassilis 
are still in possesskm of the greater part of the feus and leases which belonged to 
Croasrague! Abbey, it is probable the talons of the Khig of Carrick were stronf 

* aauiftt]m«'s JounMj. 
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•noogh, in those disorderly timee, to r 
lesaly fixed upon. 

I may also add, that it appears by some papov! 
oflfeers or Countrv Keepors on the b<nder, were acc- 
priscmers by Mndmg than to* the iron ban of their < 
tession. 

Note O, p. 241. ** SomTHiNO wlbbembuho a bar of ntON, and a 

PAINTED BLUK ON THK BI<ACK HHIBLD.*' 

The author has been here upbraided with fidse heraldnr, in having duuged 
metal upon metal. It should be remembered, howeyer, that heraldry had only 
its first rude origin during the crusades, and that all the minuti« of the Cuitaetic 
science were the work of time, and introduced at a much later poiod. Those 
who think otherwise must suppose that the Goddess oi Artnoarerit Wn the 
Goddess of Anns, sprung into the world completely equipped in aU the gaudy 
trappings of tiie department she presides over. 

ADDITIONAIi Notb. 
In corroboration of what is above stated, it may be observed, that the arms, 
which were assumed by Godfrey of Boulogne himself, after the conquest of 
Jerusalem, was a cross counter patent cantoned with four little crosses or, mwn 
a field azure, displaying thus metal up<m metaL The heralds have tried to 
explain this undeniable met in different modes.— but Feme gallantly contends, 
tliat a prince of Godfrey's qualities should not be bound by the ordinary rule& 
The Scottish Nisbet, and the same Feme, insist that the chiefe of the Cmsade 
must have assigned to Godfrey this extraordinary and unwonted eoat-of-arros, in 
order to induce those who should behold them to make inquiries ; and hence give 
them the name of arma inquirenda. But with reverence to these grave autho- 
rities, it seems unlikely that the assemUed princes of Europe should liave 
adjudged to Godirey a coat armorial so much contrary to the general rule, if 
such rule had then existed ; at any rate it proves that metal ^pon metal, now 
accounted a solecism in hemldry, was admitted hi other cases similar to that in 
the text See Feme's Blazon qf OentrU» p. 238. Edition 1586. Nlsbet's 
HmMbrft vol. i. p. 113. Second edition. 

Note H, p. 265. Ui.bica*s Dbath Sono. 

It will readily occur to the antiquary, that these verses are intended to imitate 
the antique poetry of the Scalds— ^e minstrels oi the old Scandinaviaos— the 
race, as the Laureate so happily terms them, 

** stem to infliot, and atobbom to endVM, 
Who Bnileil In d«Uh.'' 

The poetry of the Anglo-Saxons, after tfaefr civilisation and ocmverslcm, was of a 
djfBp^t and softer oharact^ ; but in the drcumstanoes of Ubica, die mav be 
not unnaturally supposed to return to the wild strains which animated her loro^ 
fathers dmdbg the tune of Paganism and untamed ferocity. 

Note I, p. 275. Richard C<bur-db-Lion. 

The interchange of a cuff with the jollv prieet is not entirely out of character 
with Richard I., if romances read him aright. In the very curious rcMuance on 
ttie subject oi his adventures in the Holy Land, and his return from thence, it is 
recorded how he exchanged a pugilistic favour of this nature, while a prisoner in 
Germany. His opponent was the son of his prineipal warder, and was so hnoru- 
dent as to give the challenge to this barter of buffets. The King stood forth 
like a true man, and received a blow which staggered him. In requital, having 
previously waxed his hand, a practice unknown, I believe, to the gentlemen of 
the modem fancy, he returned the box on the ear with such interest as to kill 
his Antagonist on the tgoX. — See, in EUie's Spedmeiie qfETtglieh BmMMce, thai 
^Cttur-de-Lion. 
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ignorant. Afewdayia 

ezolaiinM. ** F ye <»!Jp '^. that in every state of society, some sort of ghostly eoiH 
me up with a buTppKnor the members of the community, though assembled for 
which ttie ^wl^tticaHy opposite to religion. A gang of beggars liave their 
the patien^jRI the banditti of the Apennines have among them persons acting as 
"md priests, bv whom tliey are confessed, and who perform mass before 
Unquestionably^ such reverend persons, in such a society, must accom- 
theur manners and their morals to the community in which Uiey live ; 

„ if they can occasionally obtain a degree of reverence for their supposed 

spiritual gifts, are, on most occa»ion8, loaded with unmerciful ridicule, as pos- 
sessing a chantcter inconsistent with all around them. 

Hence the fighting parson in the old play of Sir John Oldcastle, and the 
funous friar of Robin Hood's band. Nor were suclbcharacters ideal There 
exists a monition of the Bishop of Durham against irregular churchmen of this 
class, who associated themselves with Border robbers, and desecrated the holi&st 
offices of the priestly function, by celebratuig them for the benefit of thieves, 
robbers, and murderers, amongst ruins and in caverns of the earth, without 
regard to canonical fwm, and with torn and dirty attire, and maimed rites, 
altogeliier improper for the occasion. 

Note L, p. 358. Castle op Goninosburoh. 

When 1 last saw this intere8tin|r ruin pf ancient days, one of the very few 
remaining examples of Saxon fortification, I was strongly impressed with the 
desire of tracing out a sort of theory on the subject, whicii, from some recent 
acqufdntance with the architecture of the ancient Scandinavians, seemed to me 
peculiariy interesting. I was, however, obliged by circumstances to proceed on 
my journey, without leisure to take more than a transient view of Coningsburgh. 



Yet the idea dwells so strongly in my mind, that I feel connderably tempted to 
write a page or two in detailing^ at least the outline of my hypothesis, leaving 
better antiquaries to correct or refute conclusions which are perhaps too hastily 
drawn. , 

Those who have visited the Zetland Islands, are fomiliar with the description 
of castles called by the inhabitants Burghs ; and by the Highluiders — for they 
are also to be found both in the Western Isles and on the mainland — Duns. 
Pennant has engraved a view of the famous Dun-DomadiUa in Glenelg ; and there 
are many others, all of them built after a peculiar mode of architecture, which 
argues a people in the most primitive state of society. The most perfect speci- 
men is that upon the island of Mousa, near to the mainland of Zetland, which is 
probably in the same state as when inhabited. 

It is a single round tower, the wall curving in slightly, and then turning out- 
ward agidn in the form of a dice-box, so that the defenders on the top might the 
better protect the base. It is formed of rough stones, selected wim care, and 
laid in courses or circles, with much compactness, but without (»mrat of any 
kind. The tower has never, to appearance, had roofing of any sort ; a fira was 
made in the centre of the space which it encloses, and originally the buildin^rwas 
probably little more than a wall drawn as a wet of screen around the great 
council fire of the tribe. But, although the means or ingenuity of the builders 
did not extend so far as to provide a roof, they supplied the want by constructing 
apartments in the interior of the walls of the tower itself. The circumvallation 
formed a double enclosure, the inner side of which was, in fact, two feet or three 
feet distant from the other, and connected by a concentric range of long flat 
stones, thus forming a series of concentric rings or stories of various heights, 
rising to the top of the tower. Bach of these stones or galleries has four wmdows, 
facing directly to the points of the compass, and rising of course regulariy above 
each other. These four perpendicular ranges of windows admitted ahr, and, the 
fire being kindled, heat, or smoke at least, to each of the gallwies. The access 
from gallery to gallery is equally primitive. A path, on the principle of an 
inclined plane, turns round and round the building like a screw, and gives access 
to the different stories, intersecting each of them in its turn, and thus gradually 
rishig to the top of the wall of the tower. On the outside there are no windows ; 
and I vaa,}f add, that an enclosure of a square, or sometimes a round form, gave 
the inhabitants of the Burgh anopportunity to secure any sheep or cattle which 
they might possess, ^t 

Such is the general archit^;flR of that very early period when the Northmea 
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